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“Evening Shadows," an etching by Charles W. Dahblgreen, reproduced by courtesy of Hoosier Salon. 


Trees in Winter «++ by Arthur Wallace Peach 





M4. ST I believe because no blossoms swing Here doubting hearts would find a symbol clear 
Their fragrant censers on the idling air Of hopes that fade, of loves that die. 


That nevermore the May with blooms of spring 
py Mi ie FoF apes Yet | can hear through golden sunny noons 
Will make the hillside fair: : ; 
The joyous merriment of happy bees; 
The frosty buds that cling to branches sere And robins of a thousand vanished Junes 
Reveal no secrets to the keenest eye; Are singing lyrics in the trees! 
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Our Evolving Business Ethics 


By Frank G. Lankard 


Dean of Brothers College, Madison, New Jersey 


Y conviction is that we are coming into a 
new business age. Those who say the present is 
but an up-swing in “just another” cycle imply a 
return to the old way of thinking and carrying on 
of business. My belief is that we shall enter, and 
are entering, a new era because the old determin- 
ing factors are gone forever. 

Once we really did have individualism. When 
a young man felt that conditions in his community 
were restricting his ambitions and abilities, he 
moved on to new lands. Until recently America 
had a frontier that absorbed the restless souls. And, 
generally speaking, equally ambitious men were not 
separated by wide economic margins after they had 
reached the age of fifty-five or sixty. Hard work was 
regarded generously and plentifully. But that has 
changed. 

Once men made great personal fortunes by the 
then accepted rules of business. Today we may 
perceive that a new social consciousness is taking 
form, and it is doubtful whether an equal propor- 
tion of huge fortunes will ever again be made. 

Once there was an apparently insatiable demand 
for machinery to develop the world’s untouched re- 
sources. Now we are harassed by the machines we 
have built and the products they have created. 

Once nations just grew up—like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Topsy. Today all nations are giving con- 
scious thought to planning their development. 

Yes, we are entering a new age, but let us not 
suppose it will lack the business mart. What con- 
cerns me as a Rotarian, however, is the ethical soil 
in which business of the future will be rooted if 
men of goodwill act now. 

I recall that some time ago in a city where I lived, 
four workmen were moving a piano. Something 
happened. The piano toppled heavily, and a man 
was killed. 

“Oh, well,” a bystander said, “just another work- 
man killed.” 

It is the callous, unthinking spirit of such a remark 
that must go if mankind is to register progress. 


The compass points of yesterday 


are tading as a new orientation 


develops from clearer thinking 


5 


on the real meaning ot service. 


In the days which are ahead, we shall not do away 
with the profit motive, but we shall emphasize the 
service motive more. 

To illustrate: The typical overseas representative 
of industry in the past carried an air of unconcealed 
superiority. He made no attempt to appreciate the 
culture of the people from whom he sought busi 
ness. His one interest was profits, and the quicke1 
the better. He was of the go-getter school. The 
new type of overseas salesman is more intelligent, 
to say the least. He learns the language as rapidly 
as possible. He loses no opportunity to understand 
the people, their customs, their problems, their 
aspirations. He is, in short, interested in them. All 
of that is good business—but more. It is an instance 
of the truth that the only lasting stability on any 
plane of human relations is the stability of friendli- 


ness and goodwill. 


> Mie a certain magnate was building a finan 


cial empire, which has since crumpled, a kindly man 
who had written thought-provoking books and had 
won fame as an interpreter of Bach, was seized 
with a strange idea. He must establish a hospital 
for African natives who had been preyed upon by 
the white man’s vices! He followed his gleam— 
and today his institution is as a city set on a hill. 

Those two men personify a contrast in ideals— 
personal gain and service. Few of us can go on thrill- 
ing missions to distant lands, it is true, but each of 
us can catch the spirit of the triumphant man out 
there in Africa,-and apply it to our daily bread-win- 
ing. We can translate into action the economically 
sound belief that our business, or profession, exists 
for the sake of serving our community. 

Society has long exercised the privilege of ques- 
tioning the right of an institution to exist, if it does 
not fill a real human need. That concept, which is 
summed up in the word service, is the hallmark of 


the new age. 
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Christmas and 
the Go-Giver 


By Vash Young 


Iliustvations by Raeburn Van Buren. 


i IKE most grownups, 


I remember quite clearly 
the time when I believed 
wholeheartedly in Santa 
Claus. I 


greater 


remember with 
even distinctness 
the tragic day when I 
learned that he was only 
a make-believe person. My 


G 


discovery was made only a 
a few days before Christ- lye Magena 
mas, and the event was 
one of the landmarks of 
my life. I had to go on 
carrying the unwelcome 
secret hidden in my breast, withholding it from my 
younger brothers and sister, nursing my grief alone. 
What a black holiday season that was for me! 

When Christmas Eve arrived I managed to go 
through the usual motions of preparing for the 
arrival of Santa with his sleigh and reindeers, but 
there was no spirit in my actions; I was utterly dis- 
illusioned and miserable. Something had gone out 
of me. To this very day that memory is so vivid 
that I haven’t the heart to unmask Santa Claus to 
children who still believe in him. 

Before Santa went out of my life, my program 
was typical of the little boys and girls of my time. 
No sooner was Thanksgiving Day over than we 
put on our best behavior in preparation for Christ- 
mas. All the carelessness about washing behind our 
ears and going regularly to Sunday school were 
corrected in those few days between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. We that Santa Claus 
was watching us and keeping records which would 


believed 


determine the nature and costliness of his gifts to us. 
We are told that the events in a child’s life may 


“We created the go-getter—that dynamic, 
without too much regard for what he was giving his customer in return 
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forceful fellow who got busine 


have extremely important effects in later experi 
ences. At times, in reviewing my own slow and 
painful evolution, I wonder if most of the troubles 
of my first thirty years did not have their roots in 
my childhood misconceptions about Christmas. 

It took me years to realize that mere getting is 
not the aim and end of human existence, and | 
think the Santa Claus idea may have been in part 
responsible. I had voted for two or three presi 
dential candidates before I began to learn the real 
lesson which Christmas has for the business 0: 
professional man, and especially for the salesman. 
whether he be behind a counter or on the road. 

Santa Claus fostered in us the go-getting idea 
He filled the childish mind with thoughts of getting 
rather than with a desire to give. For you couldn’ 
give a present to Santa Claus even if you wanted 
to! So the children that I knew were all out t 
get the most they could, even if they had to resor! 
to a month of model behavior to bask in the good 
graces of the giver. 

That was Stage One in my Christmas conception 
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Stage Two was the period of disillusionment fol- 
lowing the discovery that Santa Claus wasn't a 
reality. That made Christmas a day of “give and 
get”—at its worst a mere commercial exchange of 
presents in which each giver hoped to get more 
than he gave. I know that at this stage in my own 
life the gifts I received did not quite satisfy me, 
although I was always profuse in my thanks. 


I. IS only when we arrive at Stage Three that 
Christmas begins to enrich our lives with its real 
lesson. And in Stage Three we also learn how to 
become a better Santa Claus to ourselves than the 
old fellow who used to drop bicycles and lead sol- 
diers down the chimneys of our homes. In this 
third stage we catch a glimpse of the Christmas 
lesson which Rotarians know as service—that it is 
truly “more blessed to give than to receive.” I had 
been selling for many years before I realized the 
true wisdom and sheer joy of giving, or serving, 
and asking nothing in return. But when I began 
to understand that lesson and did my best to put 
it into action the year ‘round in my daily affairs, 
the results were nothing short of astonishing—both 
in what I gained in inner satisfaction and what 
came to me in the form of increased business and 
more earnings. 
Have you 
studied the efforts 
made to sell things 
to your wife and 
yourself? If so, I 
venture to say that 
you have found that 
the spirit of giving 


ever 


was evident in the 
better salesmen 
with whom _ you 
came in contact. 
Which reminds 
me of the first car 
bought for our fam- 
ily. Mrs. Young 
went one Saturday 
morning to buy an 
automobile of a 
certain make and 


model. Here was 
easy money for 
some salesman. 


“On Monday she went back to see 
this go-giver, discussed his car... 


There was no old car to turn in, and she was pre 
pared to place her order and sign a check for the 
car, after a short ride in it. But the salesman she met 
couldn’t even appreciate a Santa Claus come to life! 
He was so set in getting off punctually for his week- 
end that he told her to come back on Monday. So 
she left without being given a chance to buy, and 
as she walked along automobile row her eye was 
caught by another car. 

She yielded to the impulse to go in and look it 
over. She happened to fall into the hands of a 
salesman who was a giver. He began by thanking 
her for her interest. He gave her the best explana 
tion he could of his car, and worded it so a woman 
could understand what he was talking about. He 
wanted to give her a demonstration then and there, 
and after the ride he assured her that she had in 
curred no obligation. Learning that she was inter 
ested in a competitive car, he praised it generously. 

On Monday she went back to see this go-giver, 
discussed his car further, and prepared to leave and 
call on his competitor before making her decision. 
The go-giver insisted on taking her over, but it 
was only to find the same indifferent attitude which 
sent her back to the salesman who had been so full 


of give. Is it surprising that she bought from him? 











A friend who works in one of the smart specialty 
shops tells me of an experience which shows how 
giving with no thought of return works, even in 
these days which seem so remote from the days 
when it was first pointed out that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

One evening around closing time, a woman of very 
poor appearance—plain to look at, and without a hat 
on her head—came in. III at ease, she looked timidly 
around for attention. She was thoroughly snubbed 
by all the go-getter salesewomen who wanted to get 
out on time, get home to their dinners, and get out 
of the house for the evening’s fun. My friend hap- 
pened to be a go-giver, so she asked the stranger 
what she could do for her. The woman said she 
was interested in a coat, so this saleswoman brought 
out some inexpensive ones only to be told that some- 
thing much better was wanted. 

To make a long story into a short one, this un- 
promising customer bought a sable coat costing 


several thousands of dollars. 


~< 
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I had sold him one, he went right on to buy shirts, 


neckties, underwear. Then he wanted to look at th: 
suits and overcoats. I would give a great deal to 
have today the sales slip I made out for that man. 
It was one of the biggest bills of goods ever written 
in that store, and I had the mischievous pleasure of 
seeing the older salesmen green with envy. 


A PROMINENT business executive said to me 
recently, “Salesmanship stands today in a fog of 
perplexity. We have built up an ideal pattern which 
has functioned all right in the past, but has failed 
us entirely since 1930. We created the go-getter 
that dynamic, forceful fellow who got the business 
without too much regard for what he was giving 
his customer in return. 

“But, curiously enough,” he went on, “along with 
this glorification of the go-getter we have talked 


about certain ideals and practices in salesman 
ship which are entirely | Continued on page 53 





She also bought two dresses 
and paid cash for them on 
the spot from a hefty roll 
of bills extracted from her 
handbag. This was much 
like an experience I had 
when I was only sixteen 
and serving as a cub sales- 
man in a clothing store in 
Salt Lake City. 

One Saturday afternoon 





a man who looked like a 
“hick” 


In those days the retail 


entered our store. 
trade peaked even higher 
on Saturday than it does 
today, so all the older men 


were “choosey” and _ tried 





their best to avoid wasting 


time on prospects who 
might want only a collar 
or two. So it is not surpris- 
ing that a senior salesman 
nudged me and said, “Hey, 
kid, there’s a rich haul for 
you.” His first request was 


for a “hard hat” and when 


“She also bought two dresses 
and paid cash for them...” 
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Farming Oysters 


For Pearls 
By Kokichi Mikimoto 


ei: interested in pearls more than forty 
years ago. At Toba, in the Japanese prefecture of 
Miye, where I was born, and where my ancestors 
have made their home for generations, the most im- 
portant local industry has long been the trade in 
oysters and their by-products, mother-of-pearl shell 
and pearls. 

It was in 1890 that I first exhibited some living 
specimens of pearl oysters at the Third National In- 
dustrial Exposition in Tokyo. There, from Professor 
Kakichi Mitsu- 
kuri of the Impe- 
rial University, I 
received the idea of 
pearl cultivation 
and suggestions for 
improving the 
quality of pearls 
by adoption of the 
methods long ap- eg 
plied in China for 
the production of 
fresh-water mus- 
sels. Professor Chu- 
jiro Sasaki, who 
had begun a study 
of pearls and pearl 
oysters, also gave me valuable encouragement and 
advice. 

The sages say that there is nothing new under 
the sun. The idea of making the lowly oyster create 
beauty for mankind was old centuries ago. Ancient 
Chinese used to make a “pearl Buddha” by putting 
a tiny earthen or leaden image inside a fresh-water 
mussel. When the mantle of the mollusk comes into 
contact with a foreign substance it secretes nacre—a 
pearly matter—which surrounds the irritant with an 
iridescent shell of “mother of pearl.” 

With the knowledge I gained from Professor Mit- 








now aged 78 years. 





examples of h 
worke d 


sukuri and.others. | experim 
along these lines. My neighbors 
culed me. There were many discou 


Ly. 


agements and failures. But in 
1894, I succeeded in producing 
spherical pearls. Two years later 
Imperial Government granted me 
patent. Ten years of hard work followed before I wa 
able to develop the so-called cultured pearls—irregu 
lar and of no great value, but which could be used 
for brooches, tie-pins, rings, etc. 

It was then that my real work began. Anoth 
ten years passed. In the autumn of 1913, I caught up 
with Success. My oysters, which worked faithfully 
for me, day and night, year in and year out, began 
producing what are now known the wide-world over 
as “Mikimoto pearls.” Today they can create pearl 
which for color, shape, and lustre are equal to th 


finest natural pearls in the world. Experts cant 
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distinguish between them and the pearls 
found in the Persian Gulf or the South 
Seas. There is no difference. 

Mankind, down through the ages, has 
striven to make Nature work for it. 
Thomas Edison harnessed electricity and 
flooded the world with light; Signor 
Marconi, with his waves has eliminated 
time so that from here in Japan I can 
talk to my fellowmen in far-off America 
and Europe. Others have harnessed and 
exploited coal and oil, creating heat and 
energy which actually eliminate distance 
and space. 


Au I have done, in my humble way, 
is to persuade Mother Nature to work 
for her daughters, womankind. My aim 
has been to add beauty, through bringing 
within reach of the many, instead of the 
few, to the masses of women instead of 
the classes alone, the ornament which 
perhaps adds more to beauty than any 
other jewel, namely the pearl. 

Now—at seventy-eight—I have almost 
reached my goal. Here in Japan when 
the Gods have granted us long life, we 
devote a year to meditation and render- 
ing thanks, This year, 1934, I have re- 
paired to my Island of Tatoku, where 
with the cooperation of several eminent 
scientists and biologists I am seeking to 
develop a pearl that even Mother Nature 
cannot improve upon. Also, like gyne- 
cologists who would solve the riddle of 
pre-determination of sex before birth, | 
too would like to be able to pre-deter- 
mine the color of pearls. And, in addi- 
tion, to produce pearls which are pear! 
all the way through, not the kind which 
are usually found today—countless layers 
of nacre or mother-of-pearl around a for- 
eign substance. 

For many years I have had the greatest 
admiration for the late Thomas Edison. 


Pearls-in-the-making: (1) Only wo- 
men divers, because of superior lung 
power, are employed. (2) Impregnating 
oysters with seed pearls. (3) Culture 
cage. (4) The cages —“oyster apart- 
ment houses” being taken out to sea. 
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“Your place,” I told him, “is alongside 
the sun, because you have harnessed light 
and given it to the world.” 

“Yours is the greater genius,” he re- 
plied. “You have made Nature your ally 
and have given a lustrous pearl to the 
women of the world. They will re- 
member you long after they have for- 
gotten me.” 

My readers and Rotarian fellow-crafts- 
men of the jewelry world perhaps would 
like to know the “inside story” of pearls. 

Pearls have been known since the 
dawn of civilization. In the days of Car- 
thage and Rome, and prior to that, when 
civilization was cradled in Arabia, Africa 
and the Holy Lands, pearls from the Per- 
sian Gulf were coveted. Even today, the 
most wonderful of natural pearls are 
culled from the waters of the Red Sea 
and around Bahrein by divers, who for 
centuries have given their lives to snatch 
from the ocean’s depth woman’s most 
chaste and beautiful ornament. 


Rel crore alone, until recently, was 
solely responsible for the pearl. And priz- 
ing it highest among her many treasures, 
she always locked it securely beneath the 
waves. In its origin, nature’s pearl is acci- 
dental. A small foreign substance be- 
comes imbedded in an oyster, Unable to 
throw it off, the oyster secretes nacre 
which surrounds the irritant with layer 
upon layer of glistening mother of pearl, 
like a lustrous, iridescent tear. As time 
passes, the pearl grows until the oyster 
or mollusk dies, or divers steal it from 
its watery bed. It is not always a grain 
of sand or grit which forms the nucleus 
of a natural pearl. Tiny crustaceans and 
parasitical worms have been found to be 
locked within the nacred walls. 

Nature’s pearls, as I said a moment ago, 
are the result [Continued on page 52] 


(5) Batteries of cages, to be suspended 
in racks, two feet from sea bottom. 
(6) Shells are cleaned twice every 
year. (7) Women inserting the ir- 
ritant that causes nacre to be se- 
creted. (8) After seven long years! 











Es Communism Inevitable? 





Yes: 


Says John Strachey 


& BELIEVE that the world is going commun- 
ist for one simple reason, and one reason only. 
And that reason is that the existing system, under 
which we organize our economic life, is breaking 
down. Accordingly men are driven, though very 
much against their will, to seek for an alternative. 
And the only alternative available is communism. 

Let me put it the other way round. I do not 
believe that the capitalists, or any one who sin- 
cerely supports the capitalist system and wishes 
to see it continue, need have a moment’s worry— 
if only they can make their system work even 
reasonably well. For the mass of mankind is to- 
day, as it has always been, cautious, conservative, 
and content with very little. If the working popu- 
lation of America, or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter, can be provided by capitalism with even a 
minimum of two things, security and oppor- 
tunity, capitalism can endure indefinitely. 

If the worker can be given a job—can be given 
some opportunity, that is, of exercising his muscle 
if he is a manual worker, or his brain if he is a 
white-collar worker, a professional man, or a 
technician: and if all these workers (for the 
doctor, the architect, and the engineer are just as 
much workers as the navvy or the lumberjack) 
can be given some reasonable degree of security 
that they and theirs shall not lack at least the 
minimum necessaries of life—if these things can 
be assured, then capitalism need not have a fear. 
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Thus debate-of-the-month is pre- 
sented in response to many requests 
from  serious-minded business and 
professional men for a clear and au- 
thoritative statement of the case for 
the generally prevailing economic 
system as well as arguments of 
those whe hold that it is to be dis- 
placed by communism. It is hoped 
that Rotary clubs, seeking enlighten- 
ing’ discussion on “Right, Left, or 
Center” (see page 62), will find this 
exchange of opinion especially use- 


ful.—The Editors. 



























a 


















But can they? That is the ques- 
tion—the “to be or not to be” of 
capitalism. On the answer to that 
question — which the history of 
the next fifty years will give — 
depends capitalism’s own future 
and that of the whole human 
race. If history answers that ques- 
tion in the affirmative, if the sup- 
porters of capitalism are able to 
make their system work, then we 
communists will be “as voices 
crying in the wilderness.” 
Hence I do not really believe 
that the capitalists need be fright- 
ened by “agitators” and the like. 
I have been an agitator in my 
own country and I know how 
reluctant the worker is to lose his 
faith in the present system. No 
words of mine, or anyone else’s, 
will shake that faith. The only 
things that can shake the work- 
er’s faith in capitalism are unem- 
ployment, want for his family, 
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starvation wages for his daughters, the breadline 
for his sons. If capitalism gives the workers these 
things and gives them nothing else (except perhaps 
war) for long enough, then, but not till then, will 
the great mass of the workers turn against the capi- 
talist system. 

So if I were a capitalist leader or supporter i 
should not worry much about agitators, or radical 
writers like John Strachey. I should try and make 
my system work—for I should know that if I could 
succeed in that, the radicals could shout themselves 
hoarse and write themselves silly and no one 
would take any notice of them. And, on the other 
hand, I should know if I could not make my sys- 
tem work; well, then, in the long run no amount 
of suppression of radicals would keep it going. 

Why then do I think that capitalism is ceasing 
to work? The epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, reads: Si monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice—If you seek his 
monument look around you. Well, if we seek 
a monument to the growing inability of the pres- 
ent capitalist system to work—to provide, that is, 


even a tolerable degree of work and wages to the 
people of the world, we must look around us. 
The League of Nations not so long ago esti- 





Youthful Mr. Strachey, scion of a conservative 


family long known to readers of Engi sh lite a 
ture, has for several years espoused communism. 


mated that there were thirty million unemployed in 
the world. If the average family consists of four per 
sons (a low estimate) this means 120 million people 
without means of subsistence other than public or pri 
vate relief. It means that we were maintaining a num 
ber of persons equal to the entire population of the 
United States in enforced idleness! Think of it! Think 
of it just in terms of production. Think of the loss in 
available wealth which this gigantic mass of unemploy 
ment means. Think of it in terms of human privatior 


and mental torture. 


@: course there are slackers and shirkers amongst 


the thirty million unemployed in the world. Amongst 


thirty million human beings there is every concety- 


able kind of man and woman—from saints to homt- 
cidal lunatics. But I’m quite sure that Rotarians would 
howl me down—and rightty so—if I suggested that 
all, or any but a negligible number, of the ten million 
or so Americans who are unemployed today are slackers 
or shirkers. Of course they are not—they are ordinary 
human beings very like you and me. 

The American unemployed, if my observation is no‘ 
at fault, are drawn from almost every class in society, 
for that matter. For from all I can learn and see in 
travelling about America, the white-collar workers 
have been every bit as badly hit by unemployment 
as the manual workers. Think of what it all means in 
humiliation, in broken, wasted, ruined lives. What 
could be worse (it is almost as bad as the physical priva 
tions involved) than for a man to feel that no one in 
the world has any use for him? How ghastly for a man 
to feel that nowhere, and, he is gradually beginning 
to realize, never, under capitalism, will he be able to 


use his skill, as, say, a coal | Continued on page 48| 













Is Communism 
Inevitable? 


~ OO: Says George E. Sokolsky 





APITALISM is a system of production and 
distribution in a free market in which governmental 
restraints and rigidities do not interfere with the 
earning and accumulation of private profits. In the 
United States, the capitalist system has functioned 
adequately for one hundred and fifty years up to 1929, 
conquering an unproductive continent, creating con- 
stantly more active markets, producing the highest 
wage scale and subsistence level on earth and the 
freest opportunity for the individual to improve his 
condition within a democratic political structure 
which provided for the individual the most exten- 
sive personal freedom yet known in human history. 

The capitalist system functions adequately in an 
industrial or mixed agricultural and industrial so- 
ciety. It does not function adequately in a purely 
agricultural society unless it is possible to export agri- 


cultural commodities freely in exchange for manu- 
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Fourteen years’ residence in the Orient, 
where he was special correspondent for 
American newspapers, has given Mr. Sokol- 
sky rare perspective on modern problems. 





factured goods, services, immigrant remittances, et 

When there is a free market, where such an ex 
change of goods may be transacted profitably, the 
capitalist system provides an altogether satisfactory 
economic machinery, as, for instance, during th« 
whole of the nineteenth century, particularly within 
the British Empire. 

Purely agricultural communities or undevelope: 
areas of weak and backward regions can only advan 
tageously be part of the capitalist system during a 
period of exploitation by an outside capitalist agency. 
Such regions tend, in time, to set up 
indigenous capitalistic structures. |! 
is estimated at this time that eighty 
per cent of the human race are living 
under pre-capitalist conditions. 

The capitalist system tends to mov: 
in the direction of monopolies, but 
monopolies will destroy the capitalist 
system which requires a free market 
for the exchange of goods and ser\ 
ices, and the equal opportunity for talented or for 
tunate human beings to rise from a lower economi 
stratum to a higher one. The mechanically legal task 
of capitalism, then, has ever been to avoid monop 
olies, to legislate against them, to set up control 
agencies, and to limit their functions. 

In the United States, for instance, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Laws, the Clayton Act, decisions of th« 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Interstat« 
Commerce Commission, the public servic? commis 
sions of various states, and other agencies have served 
to impede, to limit, and to avert monopolies. 

Up to the moment of the establishment of the pres 
ent administration, it was clear that no system op 
posed to private profit and a free market, could b« 
accepted in the United States. That is not so cleat 
today. The suspension of all anti-monopolistic agen 
cies by the NRA, the revision of the functions of th« 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, and the regimentation of produc 
tion and distribution under the NRA codes, clearly lessen the impedi 
ments to the formation of monopolies. This failing of the NRA has 
been recognized by the government and a reorganization has taken 
place to meet it. 

From an economic point of view, that is, utilizing the yardstick of 
productivity, it is altogether impossible to view the world as operating 
under a single economic system, because not all of the nations on earth 
are on the same plane either in productivity or distribution. Countries 
divide themselves into three categories: 


1. The self-sufficient empires. 


2. The inadequately developed industrial states. 
3. 


The wholly agricultural states. 

The main characteristics of the self-sufficient empires are that either 
within their own boundaries or in the areas which they exploit colo 
nially, they are able to provide all the foodstuffs and raw materials 
which they consume, and they have been able to erect an industry capa 
ble of supplying their own wants. Such countries as the United States, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, France, and, in a lesser degree, 
Holland (the Dutch East Indies must be included), are in this category 
Soviet Russia, Japan and Manchukuo are potentially in this same 
category. Italy might have been, had she developed a colonial empire 
but as long as Italy is short of coal, iron, and wheat, her position 
awkward, yet she cannot be excluded from the first category becaus 


of her political importance. 


i WILL be noted that, with the exception of Soviet Russia, thes: 
countries represent the principal capitalistic states. They maintain efle 
tive armies and navies to protect themselves. They possess a prepond 
ant share of the liquid wealth of the world. They have so established 
their political structure that they control the other states, either through 
the agency of diplomacy or by colonization and semi-colonization. 

The only peril to their continued domination arises from wars among 
them. In none of these countries, not even in Soviet Russia, is revolu 
tion at present a factor, for the agencies which they have developed to 
suppress revolutions are perfected to such a degree that no small group 
within these states can hope to undermine the state itself. 

It must be repeated that the specific explana- | Continued on page 46 | 


“But even tf Russia remains commun- 
istic, there are no indications that 
capitalism will not continue to sustain 
itself by creation of new markets.” 
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A Christmas story about a 
Texas town, the new pastor, 
and crippled Uncle Henry. 


at 
en 


The Only 
Wise Man 


By Charles W. Ferguson 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkle 


F A MAN ever learns the meaning of Christ- 


mas he learns it under unusual circumstances 


which burn the meaning into his mind and show 
him how little he knew it before. 
It came bleakest 


moment of my life. | was busy with what I mis- 


to me at the and_ busiest 
takenly thought was the Christmas spirit. The 
bishop had sent me to shepherd a small flock 
on the Texas plains. I got there about six weeks 
before Christmas. There was no church in the 
town. It was my business to organize and build 
one. But there were fragments of some sixteen 
religious sects. This motley body was organized 
into the Union Bible Class. 

I preached Sunday at the school house after the 
regular weekly meeting of the class. The people 
were very demonstrative. Even the women said 
Amen and other things habitually between every 
sentence. The practice grew disconcerting to a 
young man with a college-made sermon, and I 
got lost and sat down in confusion—intimidated 
by piety. 

The people took to me kindly, though. They 
were good souls. What they wanted was someone 
to help them in the Christmas pageant. Would 
I do this? Most assuredly. I pounded out on the 
typewriter a flowery tableau and then we set about 
getting ready. A Broadway musical comedy re- 


quires no more attention and energy than a pageant 
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of the Union Bible Class. Lou Edwards, Delbert 
Riggs, and Brother Shaw were selected as the Three 
Wise Men, but only after delicate maneuverings. 
Delbert Riggs sidled around for a long while because 
he wanted to be Joseph, but Brother Warren had a 
better beard, we thought. It took much begging and 
the males feigned the greatest indifference. To select 
the Virgin Mary required days of diplomacy. 
During this time I was too busy to pay much atten 
tion to Uncle Henry. Uncle Henry lived in the back 
of the creamery station between the garage and 
Bawlow’s harness shop. The first day in town I saw 
Uncle Henry. He was rolling heavy milk cans on th 
sidewalk. I was talking to Brother Bawlow. I spok« 
to Uncle Henry with that defensive affability which 
makes strangers greet everyone cordially in a small 
town. Uncle Henry tipped his cap and smiled. 
“That's Brother Bawlow ex- 


the Dutchman,” 


“The first day in town I 
saw Uncle Henry. He was 
rolling heavy milk cans.” 
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“Dese are de folks from de wagon,” Uncle Henry explained. “Meester Williams 
vanted to stay for a 


got to coughin’ and had to go home. De kindei 


plained. He seemed at once to explain and dismiss 
him. But Uncle Henry attracted me. He had the 
kindly look of a man who had failed and gained un- 
derstanding thereby. His hair and neat mustache 
were gray. 

Sitting possessively in front of the shop was a dog. 
He was of no special breed; he transcended breeds. 
There was doubtless a preponderance of bulldog in 
him, but the strain stopped before it made him over- 
bearing; and a good deal of the shepherd strain gave 
him a certain beneficence. Some St. Bernard was per- 
haps remotely responsible for the massiveness which 
made him seem the one reliable thing on those lonely 
plains. 

“What’s his name?” I asked. 

“Booster,” Uncle Henry answered. “Say hullo to 
‘em, Booster.” 

Buster did not come over and shake hands like a 
well-meaning salesman. I liked him for that. He sat 


down on his haunches, and looked up. His gaze had 
penetration, a friendliness, and a lot of curiosity in it. 
“He’s O. K.” Uncle Henry said of me. Buster 
wagged his tail. 
I saw Uncle Henry and Buster regularly but casu- 
ally after that. One morning after church I found 


>» 
vile. 


Buster waiting 
for me when |] 
came out. I took 
me 


walk 


and he 


him with 


on the 
back 
seemed quite 
content. On the 
way I dropped 
in on Uncle 
Henry, more or 
less to deliver 
Buster. I wish I hadn’t. When Uncle Henry opened 
the door, | thought he was on his all-fours. H 
wasn’t. Uncle Henry had no legs below the kn 
and, to rest himself, he had taken off the cork ap 
pendages he ordinarily wore. He was embarrassed 
and so was I. But to Buster, who probably thought 
all men took off their legs when resting, everythit 
was natural. 


Later that afternoon as we sat around the 
the boarding house I asked old man Tucker, 
sort of a fellow is Uncle Henry?” 

“Oh, he’s a Dutchman,” said Tucker with a way 


of his hand,“ You know’em.” | Continued on page >/ 
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. while the editor 
of a religious pert- ; ) 


odical declared the 
strangest of biological 
phenomena to be ) 
that ‘critical noses 
are so sensitive to 


sentiment and so 1n- \& 
sensitive to garbage.” Ky 
\/, 


EVERAL summers ago, Willie Collier, the 
comedian, and | attended the performance of a hit- 
and-run circus in the neighboring town of Port Jef- 
ferson. In one of the tents, a sleek gentleman was 
conducting a shell game. Looking over the heads of 
the visiting farmers, he recognized Willie, and, smil- 
ing broadly, closed one eye. 

“Rubes,” the wink said. “You and I—we know— 
but this is for the Rubes.” 

Years afterward, Daniel Frohman took me to a 
metropolitan performance of a melodrama written 
in the early days of our theater. These revivals were 
very popular at the time. They attracted crowds of 
“sophisticates,” who evidenced their sophistication 
by jeering at speeches and situations that seemed 
pompous and absurd in this day. It made them feel 
very wise and superior, though, of course, there 


would have been equal wisdom in “guying” a primi- 
tive painting in the Metropolitan Museum. Play 
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Smart 
To Be Dirty? 


By Channing 
Pollock 


Illustrations 


by Tony Sarg 







and painting are representative of another era; in 
teresting for that reason, and not to be judged, or 
found ridiculous, by the standards of our own age. 

Nevertheless, on this particular evening—as com 
monly, I believe—the actors gave their performanc« 
in a spirit of broad burlesque, while the spectators 
hooted, and hissed the villain, and interrupted with 
explosions of what passed for wit. In the midst of 
all this, the principal player identified Mr. Frohman 
—and winked. 

“Rubes,” the wink said. “You and I—we know— 
but this is for the Rubes.” 

“They are Rubes,” I remarked to Mr. Frohman. 
afterward. “In spite of their vaunted sophistication 
—or, perhaps because of it—just as much Rubes as 
the farmers and villagers Willie Collier and I saw 
at Port Jefferson. The Smart Alec is always a Rube. 
falling for bunk the bogusness of which is apparent 
to sane and sober men.” 
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It is this kind of bunk that has been put over on 
us as modern literature and art, and it is these 
“sophisticates” who have made it the fashion. Bing- 
ville Bohemians, reared under taboos and suppres- 
sions, they straggled into a metropolis that, after 
the war, was finding antebellum mores a little stuffy, 
and craving a continuance of the excitements that 
were every man’s meat from 1914 to 1918. Strong 
meat this had been, leaving ordinary bread and 
butter rather flavorless. 

The everyday virtues, the everyday courtesies, con- 
siderations, and decencies were bread and butter. 
The books and plays and movies that dealt reticently 
and unobtrusively with animal functions and emo- 
tions had become stale, flat, and, above all, unprofit- 
able. A blasphemy, which had roused a storm of 
protest and an army of patrons when first spoken 
on a stage in Clyde Fitch’s play, The City, now 
seemed the comic audacity of what already had 
been christened “the mauve decade.” We must have 
something stronger than that to stiffen our spines, 
and make us sit up and take notice. 

As small boys inspire the awe and admiration of 
their more conservative comrades by chalking for- 
bidden words on fences, the Bingville Bohemians 
found themselves inspiring awe and admiration. 
Thrilled by their own daring, by their own escape 
from home restrictions, by their own discovery of 
sex, they dragged 
the gutter for 
new  foulnesses, 
the clinical rec- 
ords for new per- 
versions. 

“Gee!” 
claimed a breath- 
less populace of 


e€X- 


groundlings, in- 
hibited by age- 
old ideas of what 
could and could 
not be said or 
done, “Gee, but 
they’re smart! 
They ain’t afraid 
of anything!” 
They became 
the intelligentsia, 
these Bingville 
Bohemians; the 
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arbiters, the soothsayers. Through critical columns 
printed in metropolitan journals, syndicated and imi 
tated throughout the country; through magazines and 
radio microphones, they addressed and converted a 
public large enough to be irresistible. As already 
indicated, the soil had been prepared by the icono 
clasms planted by war, and by half a century of 
repressions. Human nature always has had a sneak 
ing inclination to what our grandfathers vulgarly 
but accurately called “dirty” books and _ pictures 
But now “dirt” became genius, modernity, sophisti 
cation, and its enjoyment no longer evidence of an 
immature mind, but the very contrary. What had 
been surreptitious smut in our youth, at last flowed 
from the presses of our best publishers, handsomely 
bound, fearlessly advertised, wildly acclaimed, to 
find itself unashamed on library shelves and tables 


throughout the land. 


i. was smart to be dirty, and it was also easy. 
Much easier than being clever. As once-upon-a-time 
an auther who couldn't think of a good climax 
merely Waved the American Flag, and so brough 
his curtain down to salvos of applause, so now th 
dramatist in a like dilemma simply tacked onto his 
scene a bit of hitherto unused profanity, and found 
that it served. Reference to some unpopular char 
acter as the offspring of a female dog saved man 


‘e 


1 blasphemy, which had 
aroused a storm of protest 
.. now seemed the comt 
audacity of what haa 
been christened 


al ecady i 
dec ad ty 


f “y ‘the 


mauve 
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a wobbly situation. It drew cheers on the opening 
night of that really interesting play, Peace on Earth. 

Another amusing but rather commonplace opus, 
The Vinegar Tree, achieved instantaneous success 
by judicious use of the word “incest.” The critics 
were delighted; they rolled the word under their 
tongues, and over their presses, and the piece sold 
out at its second performance. On the other hand, 
the employment of loyalty, nobility, or sentiment 
in book or play spelled sure damnation. “As maud- 
linly sentimental as Charles Dickens,” wrote the 
reviewer of a metropolitan daily, while the editor 
of a religious periodical declared the strangest of 
biological phenomena to be that “critical noses are 
sO sensitive to sentiment and so insensitive to 
garbage.” 

Authors were not slow to learn their lesson— 
that the way to preferment, praise, and_ prizes, 
and prosperity, lay 
through the nakedest 
possible dealing with 
what hitherto had 
secrets of 


been the 


bedroom and_bath- 





room. “Dirt” had be- 
come “pay dirt.” 
They learned, too, 
that the quickest SQ 

method of being set \, 
down as a_second- 


rater, a writer for 
servant girls and 
unco-guids, was to 
deal with romance, 
or exercise restraint. 
“Sin” had become a 
comic word, and a 
non-existent thing. 
“A good woman” 
was a term of oppro- 
brium. People read 
Dickens and Scott 
and Tennyson and 
Longfellow furtively, in secret, just as once they had 
read pornographic literature purchased in the Palais 
Royale. A John Galsworthy, speaking in Brook- 
lyn, might call Dickens “the greatest novelist who 
ever wrote English,” but to the penny-a-liners he 
was the ridiculous relic of an absurd age. Au- 
thors of our own time who spurned the new free- 
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dom passed into oblivion, with Charles Rann Ken 
nedy, who had produced The Servant in the House, 
or found themselves regarded as minor artists. A 
popular and powerful reviewer dismissed one such 
novel with the three-word comment, “A clean book,” 
as though that were sufficient damnation of anything. 


enough, the new freedom was 
little slow of adoption outside the theater or the bound 
volume. If I quoted from the works discussed in 
this article, instead of approximating their language, 
or merely alluding to it, neither this magazine no; 
any other would print my little essay. The mos' 
cogent comment to be made on what was being 
published is that it still could not be spoken—excep 
in the advanced circle of the Bingville Bohemians. 
Quite gratuitously, Dashiell Hammett, in The Thin 
Man, asked a question not heard commonly excey) 
in a physician’s office—or 
a barroom. It was tactful 
reference to this question in 
“4 popular end the newspaper advertising. 
powerful reviewer 
dismissed one such 
novel with the three- 
word comment, ‘A 
clean book,’ as 
though that were 


sufficient damna- 
tion of anything.” 


I am informed, that put this 
book among the best sellers. 
But when, in a drawing 
room gathering proud of its 
sophistication, I proposed a 
dinner for the crowd at my 
expense if any man present 
would read that passagc 
aloud in the presence of his 
wife and the wives and 
daughters of the other men. 
there were no takers. 
Coarsenesses of this kind 
are not a matter of morals, 
but of taste. I doubt that 
anyone was ever harmed 
seriously by reading Rabx 
lais, and I quite agreed with 
the federal judge who 
found James Joyce’s Ulysse: 
to be emetic rather than 
aphrodisiac. (Providing one managed to read it and 
found it to be anything but an unintelligible mudd|: 
and a literary hoax.) Musty mid-Victorian that | 
am, I have no particular quarrel with aphrodisia. 
feeling the sensual to be a legitimate appeal in art. 
and believing the sex urge to be rather obvious) 
necessary in nature. Dirt [Continued on page 55 
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A thumping brass 
has given many a 
growing youngster 
a wholesome vent 
for surging ‘pep’— 
and opportunity 
to develop latent 
musical abilities. 






Give the Boy 


a Horn! 
By Earl Chapin May 


; Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, is the seat of Harvard 
University and has other claims to a 
cultured atmosphere, although many 
of its families are socially prominent 
and it is part and parcel of Greater 





Boston, it, like other cities, has had its 
juvenile problems. Even before the 
days of our excessive leisure, in 1925 to be exact, there 
were hundreds of boys among its hundred thousand 
citizens who had more time and energy than seemed 
to be good for them. 

Boston is not only the home of a marvelous sym- 
phony orchestra and of almost religious devotion to 
classical concerts; it is also the birthplace of the 
American fife and drum corps and of the first boys’ 
band of which we have record. Turning back the 
pages of history and turning over the problem fac- 
ing them, two public spirited Cambridge business 
men agreed that some of their city’s surplus young 
energy should have the benefit of rhythmic discipline. 

A community brass and reed band, composed of 
boys, appealed to these two business men as the most 
practical solution of the problem. They visualized 
not a rough and ready noise-making aggregation but 
a genuine musical organization equipped with excel- 
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lent musical instruments and directed by an adu! 
professional. 

After several months of voluntary investigation, th 
two business men with a big idea, the basis of whic! 
was community service, naturally turned to the Ro 
tary club of their city. Cambridge Rotarians wet 
readily “sold” on the boys’ band idea. Inspired bi 
a familiar maxim, “The richest child is poor withou 
musical training,” Cambridge Rotarians promptly 
appropriated $3,000 to purchase instruments. Then 
it guaranteed the financial support of the organiza 
tion for two years at $1,500 yearly. 

At this juncture, Rotarian Theron D. Perkins came 
into the picture. Greater Boston’s musical circles 
knew him as the able conductor of the Boston Con 
cert Band, as a composer of concert numbers and 
marches, as conductor of stage music for the Boston 


Opera Company, as a member of the Metropolitan 
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Left: Rotarian 
Theron D. Per- 
kins, the Rota- 
rian who fa- 
thered several 
boys’ bands in 
Massache setts. 
Above: His 
band at Fre: 
mingham, 
maintained by 
the Rotary club 
with the active 
codperation of 
several other 
organizations. 





Opera Orchestra and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and a student of band and opera performances 
and organizations in Europe. He had more than 
local fame as a cornet virtuoso. Mr. Perkins heartily 
At an exceedingly 


He had already 


approved of the boys’ band idea. 
modest salary he became its leader. 


begun a similar work at Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, Which is another story. 

With instruments purchased and fully paid for, 
the Cambridge Rotary Club began to be a trifle dubi- 


Not so Mr. Perkins. 


He secured the appointment of club committees, in 


ous as to the next procedure. 
and out of Rotary. Through local newspapers and 
other media these committees acquainted Cambridge 
with the need for and the mental, moral, and cul- 
tural advantages of bringing boys together in har- 
monious exercise. 

The response was almost overwhelming. Within 


Photo: Cokell, Framingham, Ma 


twenty-four hours after the call went out, five hun 
dred applications for membership were registered. 
Because Rotary was interested in the Boy Scout move- 
ment, it was decided to call the budding organization 
the Cambridge Rotary Boy Scout Band. Scout head- 
quarters was shortly a beehive of boys with musical 


aspirations. 


Soon the Cambridge Rotary Boy Scout Band 
participated in the first Cambridge National Boys’ 
Week parade, played while marching without miss- 
ing a beat. On July Fourth, that date toward which 
all amateur bands in the United States are pointed, 
the boys creditably furnished music at the Rocking- 
With that pride and 


ham Park motor-car races. 


loyalty which rally around similar organizations, 
which give spiritual and practical support to 20,000 
American high-school bands and to thousands of 
amateur bands not connected with schools, the Cam 
bridge public cheered its boy players on to further 
victories. 

It must be confessed that the first year’s band 
needed a lot of polishing. But Director Perkins ap 
plied musical emery paper. Some boys dropped out, 
but most of them stuck to it until by 1927 the initial 
organization had outgrown its name and had be 
come two excellent bands. The younger players on 
reed, brass, and percussion instruments remained 
the Cambridge Boy Scout Band. The less juvenil: 
players were massed into the Cambridge Rotary Boys 
Band. Director Perkins fathered both. 
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Because Rotary believes it can best serve the com- 
munity by initiating organizations of this nature, 
but that, when once established they should run 
themselves, the management of both bands was even- 
tually placed in the hands of an advisory committee 
of men who were not all members of Rotary. Ro- 
tary, however, stood ready to step in and carry on, if 
necessary. By 1930, membership was thrown open to 
others than Boy Scouts and the bands became the 
Senior and Junior Cambridge Boys’ bands. 

As they progressed in playing ability and their 
members determined, from experience, exactly the 
instruments they were best fitted for, they turned 
their “loaned” instruments over to younger candi- 
dates and purchased their own, generally, although 
not always, with their parents’ assistance. They were 
also expected to purchase their own uniforms, al- 
though this need was sometimes anticipated by 


generous-minded Rotarians. 


Photo; McMillan Studios 











Scores of Rotary clubs 
are sponsoring orches- 
tras as well as bands. 
This one, at Vallejo, 
Calif., was initiated 
by the local Rotarians. 


Cambridge, Mass., is 
solving its boy prob- 
lem, in part, by two 
thriving boys’ bands. 
The first one was be- 
gun in 1925 under 
Rotary auspices. Now 
the project is a com- 
munity enterprise, 
carried on by ad- 
visory committees. 


i] 
we 


These boys became valued community assets be 
cause they were schooled in the virtues of codperation, 
competition, discipline, and service. The cooperation 
came in helping each other as well as the public of 
Cambridge which supported them. The competition 
came in regular try-outs for choice “chair” positions in 
different “sections,” and in contests with other boys’ 
bands in New England. The discipline came in obey 
ing instructions, not missing rehearsals, and not being 
late for appointments. The service came in appear 
ing at various civic affairs, such as public concerts 
and street parades, participation in patriotic obser\ 
ances, and visits to hospitals. Their regular Christmas 


Day pilgrimage to the Cam- | Continued on page 55| 
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“It makes e 
d fle ence wio 

, J ay ee 
gets the credit 


the main t hj nel 


vi 


that it succeeds! 


” 


Here's the long and short of it in the Boys 
Band at Hartford, 
ized by the local 


Conn. It was o 
Rota y club in 1925 
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Wireless transmission of 
ound 1s already a com- 
monplace. Television ts 
on the way. Will trans- 
mission of power with- 
out wires be next? The 
answer to that and a 
multitude of similar 
questions is being made 
in laboratories around 
the world by such men 
as these. They are Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, of the 
General Electric Com- 
pany, and Senator Mar- 
Dr. Langmuir is 
demonstrating a tube 
said to hold possibilities 
for revolutionary devel- 
opments in the radio 
industry if it works 
out successfully. 


con. 
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Marconi Visions New Radio Era 
An Interview by Bryan %. Beddy 


reading somewhere that “the day may not 
mechanical activities will be 


l had been 
be far distant when all oui 
conducted without obvious sources of energy and without 
the aid of coal. Seaships and airships will move without 
engines, and our workshops may operate without the heat 
and dirt of furnaces!” It was with this thought in mind 
that I set out to keep my appointment 
Guglielmo Marconi. 


with the Marchese 


He received me with that kindly, unassuming manne 


that is characteristic of all really great men, and motioned 
me to a chair. 
n his views on the 
ck as 1898,” I said, 
drawing on my carefully prepared knowledge, “Dr. Nikola 
Tesla proposed to transmit, without the use of any inter- 
vening wires, great amounts of power across distances of 
thousands of miles. This would mean that power from such 
available in any part of 
Tell me, do you not think 
yadio will have trans- 


nif ir 
I told him that I had come to le. 


luture of radio deve lopme nt. As far bi 
} / 


ources as Niagara would become 


the world, regardless of distance. 


] 


that within the next hundred years 


so” 


formed civilized life as we now know 11 
The “father of radio” at first answered with a faint non- 

growing serious and thoughtful as 

What he said I here pass on. 


committal smile, his face 


he explored the subject. 






HEN we remember the amazing strides that 


have been taken in the development of radio during 
its brief life of thirty-eight years, it is clearly im- 
possible to set any limit to the discoveries that may 


take place during, say, the next century. The possi- 
bilities are so boundless that the temptation to as- 
sume the prophet’s mantle is great. But it is difficult 
to see that speculation, which must perforce be 
based on insufficient data, can at present achieve 
any useful purpose. 

For example, not long ago an American professor 
is reported to have received mysterious radio waves 
which appeared to reach him from beyond the 
Milky Way. Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that these waves were not due to atmospheric dis- 
turbances, it is a permissible hypothesis that they 
might have been due to attempts at radio communi- 
cation with the earth on the part of the inhabitants 
of some other planet. But although it seems per- 
fectly reasonable to suppose that there may be other 
inhabited planets in a state of scientific development 
as high as—perhaps higher than—our own, the 
present state of our knowledge is much too limited 
to enable us to form any real opinion on such a 
huge subject. 

The present position in radio development and 
the outlook in the immediate future is of far more 
practical importance to humanity. Although there 
has been no recent discovery which could be prop- 
erly described as sensational, certain researches, the 
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early stages of which have already achieved a strik- 
ing degree of success, have begun to open up before 
us visions of a new radio age, fraught with outstand- 
ing possibilities, both scientific and commercial. | 
refer to the experiments now being conducted with 







micro-wave lengths. 
Up to now, two great drawbacks have done much 






to hamper a really world-wide extension in the use 
of radio. The first of these is created by the prob- 
lem of interference in reception, whether due to 
ordinary atmospherics or to electrical vibrations set 
in motion through mechanical agencies. Most 
amateur radio enthusiasts know that sparking ma- 









chinery and lightning send out ether waves, acting, 
in fact, as a kind of transmitter. The important 






point to remember is that all these disturbances act 





more or less on a definite wave-length which is 





unfortunately often 
identical with that 
hitherto used for radio 





purposes. 
The second great 
problem arises out of a 





growing congestion of 
the ether, which, thanks 
to skillful regulation, 
has not yet reached an 
acute stage. Already, 
however, the number of 
ordinary wave-lengths 
available for radio com- 
munication is_ strictly 
many 


limited, and 








Marconi as he appeared 
in 1901. It was on De- 
cember 12 of that year 
that he, in Newjound- 
land, detected electrical 
impulses for the letter S 
which had been sent 
from England without 
benefit of wire. Modern 
radio dates from that 
momentous event, 











Micro-waves are the 
newest thing in radio. 
They are unaffected by 
static and either go 
around or through 
mountains. Here is a 
part of the elaborate 
equipment with which 
Marconi is conducting 
experiments in London. 








people who would like to start new radio services 
or stations are greatly handicapped by the lack of 
suitable wave-lengths. Wave-lengths of from 200 
to 550 and from 1,200 to 1,850 meters are generally 
used, respectively, for lower and upper broadcasting 
purposes, and the constant overlapping of these 
waves is responsible for the difficulty we often find 
in getting and keeping a particular station. 

We must remember that all radio communication 
is carried out in what is known as the radio-spectrum, 
which is analogous to the light-spectrum, of which 
the rainbow affords an example. This phenomenon, 
according to the present scientific theory, is itself 
caused by etheric vibrations. 

Now if we could make use of very much smallet 
wave-lengths for broadcasting purposes, we should 


be well on the way to an | Continued on page 60| 
i \ 
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(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The development of acquaintance as an opportun 
ity for Service. 

(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 

(6) The advancement of understanding, goodwill and 


international peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of Service 


Editorial Comment 


Kidnapping is Gomg 


O:.: of the most endearing traits of old truths 


is their tendency to emerge at times when men are 
losing faith. Take the old copy-book adage, “Public 
opinion rules the world,” for illustration. It implies 
that people, when aroused to the danger of a social 
tumor, will rise up and eradicate it. 

Kidnapping is a 1934 case in point. Vicious indi- 
viduals with high-speed motor cars have, in post- 
war days, preyed upon the citizens of the United 
States. The long-enduring public at first gasped at 
their audacity. Then acted. Now the long arm of 
the law, given strength by public sentiment, is 
catching up with the snatcher. 

An act, passed June 22, 1932, supplied the legal 
buttressing for efforts which on November 1 of 
this year had brought convictions to seventy-four 
persons implicated in thirty-two kidnappings or 
plots to kidnap. Sixteen received life sentences and 
two were condemned to death. A score more await 
trial, and suspects still at large are being trailed 
persistently. The latest “word from the underworld” 
is that organized gangs have dropped “the snatch 
racket.” 

Here zs encouragement for the idealist who believes 
that the path of progress is public enlightenment. 


Peace Can be Dramatized 


= Sixth Object—international under- 
standing and goodwill—is an ideal. An impossible 
one, some have said. But quietly, in divers ways, 
Rotarians as individuals and as groups are doing 
little things which, in the aggregate, constitute a 
far-reaching and wholesome effort. 

The recent Four Nation Celebration at restored 
old Fort Niagara, on the Canadian-United States 
line, is a typical instance. It was not sponsored by 


Rotarians, but, significantly, the chairman was Wil 
liam Wallace Kincaid, of the Niagara Falls Rotary 
Club. And Rotarians from both Canada and the 
United States had active rdéles on the various com- 
mittees. The impressive pageant, recalling a century 
of friendly relations, the memorial to the Rush 
Bagot Treaty, which secured that century of peace, 
and the placque honoring La Salle, whose name 
perpetuates the contributions of the French, are a 
lasting reminder to Canadians and Americans of 
the benefits of peace. 


An Ideal at Work 


i. WASN'T in the headlines, but boys from seven 
European nations—Czechoslovakia, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Germany, Japan, and England— 
held a conference last summer under Rotary auspices 
at Durham, England. Housed in Bede College, over- 
looking Durham’s ancient cathedral, they talked 
freely about modern problems. English Rotarians 
showered them with hospitality, including a Sunday 
in English homes. 

From the Monthly Letter to club officers of Angus 
S. Mitchell, of Melbourne, Australia, this: 

Acting on the suggestion by Rotarian A. H. Dickson, 
of the Perth club, I would be glad were you to arrange 
to have a special talk on Greece around the date fixed 
for the wedding (Princess Marina and Prince George). 
. . . It would also be a very nice act if you would in- 
vite to your luncheon nearest to that date, one or more 
Greeks who may be resident amongst you. 

A gesture, yes, but one that makes friends across 
national frontiers. 

Channels for expression of Rotary’s Sixth Object 
are as varied as local conditions. At Racine, Wis 
consin, the Rotary club’s International Service Com 
mittee surveyed the city four years ago, and decided 
that its best work would be with representatives of 
nations in their midst. Hence, an International 
Council came into being. It was composed of two 
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representatives from each of thirty national organi- 
zations and the six service clubs of the city. Fellow- 
ship meetings, lectures, naturalization classes, and 
Christmas parties are among the results that can be 
set down on paper. Far more difficult to record are 
the intangible benefits to community spirit among 
these people from many lands in Racine. 

Selecting these instances of Rotary’s Sixth Object at 
work is almost invidious, for around the world simi- 
lar activities are steadily, quietly at work. Though 
opinion may vary on the value of certain projects, 
the cumulative effort is to the good. And, further- 
more, it is so recognized even among some who in 
the past have scoffed. 

This is Sinclair Lewis, of “Main Street” remem- 
brance, speaking: “I have been accused of saying 
nasty things about the Rotarians, but I assert that 
the growth of Rotary in Great Britain, where it 
already has hundreds of chapters, is more important 
for world tranquillity than all the campaigns of the 
reformers put together.” 


The Americanese for It 


Many Rotary clubs are giving serious study to 
local traffic problems. The letter in the Open Forum 
department from Chadron, Nebraska, is sympto- 
matic of wide interest in this community problem. 

But we have yet to hear of a program taking its 
text from a certain squib appearing in the Boston 
Herald. Noting that a recent trafic report cited 
“intoxicated driving, uncontrolled thumbing, and 
indiscriminate spooning” as major menaces of the 
highway, the inspired paragrapher offers this con- 
densation: “hic, hike, and hug.” 


Rotary Still Experimenting 


Win a new baby lies in its crib and slices the 
air with hands and feet, it is not, so the psychologists 
say, using up energy without purpose. From the 
apparently random movements, the child will grad- 
ually select and retain as habits those which achieve 
desires. 

All institutions go through comparable develop- 
ment. Eventually, trial-and-error efforts yield rou- 
tines that operate successfully. It is a proof of Ro- 
tary’s youth—and vitality—that it is unafraid to 
experiment with new techniques as it did in the 
days when it was the only service club. 

To delegates at the Council on Legislation, which 
meets next June during the convention at Mexico 
City, will come the opportunity to approve or reject 
various procedures, old and new. Senior member- 





ship, on which a symposium is presented in this 
month’s Rorarian, is among the matters to be dis- 
cussed. And now is not too early for clubs to study 
it and other proposals, to the end that their delegates 
may give to Rotary of the future wise and considered 
direction. 


The Relativity of Time 


“< 

is no trick to grow old,” says Eddie Guest, 
versifying member of the Detroit Rotary Club. 
“Anyone can do it—if he has the time.” 

Behind the humor is an implication which Ro 
tarian Guest invariably hastens to make clear. . 
Time, of itself, is nothing. It’s what men fill it with 
that counts. 

Possibly the loneliest men on earth are those who 
have lived many years, selecting for the target of 
their efforts not others, but themselves. They are 
the men who have regarded their vocations as merely 
means for profit, not as a trust for serving society. 
They are the men who have had no time, in the 
words of wise old Dr. Johnson, to keep their friend- 
ships in constant repair. They are the men who have 
not learned the delights of a hobby nor the thrill of 
a majestic sunset. 

They are, in short, the men who can not say, as 
did Robert Louis Stevenson shortly before tubercu 
losis ended his days, “During my life I have not 
been bored. All experience has been to me inter- 


esting.” 


New Spaces to Explore 


Tc prophetic words of Guglielmo Marconi, else 
where in this magazine, suggest that “Nature’s close 
reserve” still holds infinite opportunities to thrill the 
youth who would exploring go. “The world is not 
yet finished,” is Inventor Charles F. Kettering’s 
favorite way of stating that truth. 

What do the wild micro-waves say? No one yet 
knows. What is retarding commercial development 
of television? The world eagerly awaits the answer. 
Is the stratosphere to be “the trans-oceanic highway 
of the future?” Society will richly reward the men 
who prove that it is. 

Why do ships rust at wharves 
fields when, in other lands, men 
dered world is fumbling for the 
the nations want peace yet drain 
build armaments? The future of civilization may 
hang on that question. 

No new lands to explore? No frontiers to con 
quer? No adventure left on earth? Let him who 
thinks it look about! 


and foods rot in 
A bewil- 


answer. Why do 


starve? 


their resources to 
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This Month We Present — 


Hi . R. H. PRINCE GEORGE, DUKE OF KENT (left), whose 
marriage to Princess Marina of Greece has attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, an honorary member of the London Rotary Club, because his 














understanding of and interest in Rotary finds not infrequent expression 
as a speaker at Rotary gatherings in various parts of the British Empire. 


Cotonet SANDFORD SELLERS (next to the top), because as 
president of the Wentworth Military Academy for fifty-four years, he 
has been a potent influence for good among youth; and because, though 
now in his 80th year, as an honorary member of the Lexington, Missouri, 
Rotary Club, he is a regular attendant, and is active in public affairs. 


Dx. WILLIAM HUNG (in circle), because 
of noteworthy research work as editor-in-chiet 
of the S:nological Index Series published by th« 
Harvard-Yenching Institute at Peiping. A grad 















Photo: Underwood & Underwood. uate of Ohio Wesleyan University, and an ex 
change professor at Harvard in 1927-28, he 
now holds the classification of “education, uni 
versities” in the Rotary Club of Peiping, where 
he is the dean of Yenching University. 


Qir MAHOMED USMAN, B.A., K.C.LE. 
(lower right),* because of a notable record as a 
member of the council and vice-president of the 
executive council of His Excellency the Gove: 
eRe nor of Madras, India; be 
Underwood — cause he has served faith 


& Uncer- 
wood. 


fully—his city as sheriff 
and as president of the 
corporation, and as a 
director of the Madras Ro 
tary Club, in which he is 
regarded one of the most 
regular, active members 













*Knight Commander of the 1 
dian Empire. 


Ax SEL L. CUESTA (above), 
Tampa, Florida, cigar manufac- 
turer, because he has given to 
Rotary the benefit of his many 
contacts in Spanish-speaking 
countries, and was founder of Ro- 
tary in Cuba and in Spain. 
Though no longer active in the 
extension of Rotary, he has been 
given honorary membership in 
Tampa, Havana (Cuba), and the 
Madrid (Spain) Rotary clubs. 


Brrancisco MARDONES 
(right), because of a unique ca- 
reer as teacher, engineer, and pub- 
lic servant. He has been professor 
in the University of Santiago, 
general director of Chilean rail- 
roads, secretary of public works, 
and has served Rotary devotedly 


as club president and as governor, 
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Freux SALTEN (right), playwright, journalist, novelist, and poet, because 
of the pleasure he has brought to millions of playgoers and readers throughout 
the world; and because he is a member of the Rotary club in Vienna, Austria, 
where he has spent his life since infancy, and where he is now theatrical critic 
of Neue Freie Presse, and president of the Austrian PEN Club. 


J N. “DING” DARLING (next to top), because his life-long fervor for 
getting a new deal for migratory birds and other forms of wild life whose homes 
have been taken from them by the advance of civilization, has resulted in his 
appointment as Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey. Through thirty-five years of 
newspaper work and cartooning for Iowa and New York newspapers, he has never 
forgotten his feathered and furred friends. In his home state, lowa, “Ding” was 
formerly an active (now an honorary), member of the Des Moines Rotary Club. 


Dx. S. PARKES CADMAN 
(in circle), since 1901 pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he is an 
honorary Rotarian. He pioneered 
in the use of radio for broadcast- 
ing sermons and for many years 
has written a widely-read news- 
paper syndicated feature on_per- 
sonal problems. He was president 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America from 1924-28. 


Wiuas A. McINTYRE 


(lower left), territorial commander 
of the Salvation Army, 
who with Mrs. McIntyre 
has recently rounded out 
jointly a “century of serv- 
ice” with the Salvation 
Army. His 21 years as 
a Rotarian began in New 
York where he served on 
Rotary’s first Boys’ Work 
Committee. He is now a 
member in Chicago. 








































Wi \M D. PARTLOW 


M.D. (above), superintend 
of Alabama Insane Hospital 
since 1919, chairman of the Ala 


bama State Board of Censors 


and tormer president of the Ala 

bama Medical Association, bi 
| 1 ‘ 

cause he fas WO!l or him 

well deserved national pz 

Ine in the field of psyc } 

HH Sa past pr sident ot t 


iloosa ( Ala.) Rotary 
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Swat, popular Polish week 
because he is president o 
Polish Association of Pul 
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By Way of Rebuttal to Dr. Fisher 


By James E. Boyle 


Profe § Cornell I niversity 


so) of Rural kconomy, 





Bovine IEARD two sophomores on the street car 
discussing Irving Fisher’s article, “Some ABC’s of 
Modern Money,” in the October Rorarian. Three 
questions (in student lingo) drifted through the 
noise: 

“Who is Irving Fisher?” 

“What does he say?” 

“Why is he all wet?” 

The sophomores’ popular questions are easy to 
answer. Here is substantially what | told them when 
we got off the street car and walked across the 
Upper Quad. 

For thirty years Dr. Irving Fisher has been Amer- 
ica’s leading crusader and propagandist for the “com- 
modity dollar.” He says you can’t use a gold yard- 
stick as a true measure of value, because this yard- 
stick is thirty-six inches long today, thirty-four to- 
morrow, and thirty-eight next day. Because gold 
fluctuates in value, says Professor Fisher, it will never 
prove a satisfactory standard. There are many other 
theories of money, but Dr. Fisher is the Happy War- 
rior for this one. For his researches in price during 
a long lifetime, for his integrity of purpose, he has 
the respect of all economists. Yet few agree with 
his theory. 

In the Rorartan article, he says we need a dollar 
constant in value, constant in purchasing power, 
stabilized in debt-paying power, for any other dollar 
is unjust to the debtor. He says in substance, that 
when Farmer A goes in debt $5,000 for a wheat farm, 
one hundred acres at $50 an acre, and wheat is a 
dollar a bushel, it requires 5,000 bushels of wheat 
to pay for the farm. He says, in substance, that when 
the mortgage comes due, and wheat has fallen to 
seventy-five cents, it will take 6,666 bushels of wheat 
to pay the debt, and this is an unnecessary injustice 
to debtor A, but an unearned blessing to the creditor. 
Farmer A’s debt should have a “stabilized value.” 

Professor Fisher has put his finger on one of the 
imperfections of our economic life, namely the ele- 
ment of speculative risks in business, but he has not 


found the remedy for it. 
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Wherein are advanced arguments 
of economists who hold that the 
so-called commodity dollar is 


neither practical nor desirable. 


The farmer now has one uncertainty to face, 
namely, the price of his wheat. His farm worth 5,000 
bushels of wheat today may cost him 6,666 bushels 
of wheat when the mortgage is due, if the wheat 
price goes down. But under the Fisher plan he 
would have this same identical risk, and in addi- 
tion one new risk which I will explain. 


Baroressor Fisher favors a “tabular” standard 
of value. This means, to use concrete terms, that we 
take the price of 800 different commodities and call 
that our standard of value or index number. Let us 
say these 800 commodities add up exactly 1,000. That 
is our “Index Number” when the farmer buys his 
wheat farm. According to Dr. Fisher, the debtor 
should pay and the creditor should receive exactly 
the same “purchasing power” as revealed by the ever- 
faithful Index Number, the same, that is, when the 
debt is paid as when it was incurred. 

In theory, the Index Number would work like 
this: A farmer goes in debt $1,000 when the Index 
Number is at 1,000. Prices fall, that is, “all prices,” 
or what they call “average prices” or the price level. 
But, of course, a// prices never fall. Some are sta- 
tionary or rising while others are falling. But the 
“average,” of course, does rise and fall. So when 
debt-paying time comes the price level is down ten 
per cent, we will say, to 900. 

Dr. Fisher says: “If the price level doubles, the 
dollar is halved. If the price level is halved, the dol- 
lar is doubled.” He seeks constancy of average pur- 
chasing power. So he would have paper dollars in 
our pocket based on gold “dollar bars” in the vault 
at Washington. These gold dollar bars would have 
their length controlled by our statistical experts. So, 
if the prices start down and get down ten per cent 
to 900, the gold bar would lengthen by ten per cent, 
so that it would now be 110 instead of 100. This 
juggling, he says, would [Continued on page 45| 
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Manila from the 
air. Note the Pa- 
sig River and the 
new postoffice 
(middle, right). 
On the left of the 
roadway is the 
municipal golf 
course. It and 
sunken gardens re- 
place the moat 
which once 
guarded thewalled 
city. Half a cen- 
tury before New 
England was set- 
tled, the Spanish 
founded Manila. 
Old Fort Santiago 
dates from 1565. 





The Ever-Romantic Philippines 


By James King Steele 


Member, The Rotary Club of Manila 


E. many years it was the custom of some Amer- 
ican travellers in the Orient to eliminate the Philip- 
pine Islands from their travel plans entirely, or to 
stop in Manila only for the shortest time steamer 
schedules permitted. This was due to a mistaken 
notion that Manila was but “another American city” 
planted out on the far-away shores of Manila Bay. 
So much stress had been laid on the improvements, 
the changes, the developments during the brief—as 
countries go—period of American occupation, that 
the fascinating background of history, of variety of 
peoples, of amazing geographical differences, had 
been sadly overlooked. 

Now that misconception is changing. And Ro- 
tarians and their families attending the Fifth Pacific 
Rotary Conference at Manila, February 18-20, will 
know in advance that this chain of islands, laid 
like a glowing jade necklace across the soft brown 
throat of southern Asia (a necklace over a thousand 
miles long), is a blend of the romantic old and the 
crisp new such as is found nowhere else. Here, under 
a unique experiment in government, modernism as 


Carabao carts and automobiles 
... mossy city walls and modern 
hotels... terraced mountainsand 


scientifically run gold mines... 


expressed in education, in transportation, in sanita- 
tion, in preventive hygiene, in movements for the 
uplift of children and women, has made breath- 
taking strides within a single generation. 

Residents of the Philippine Islands are frequently 
asked whether this phenomenal progress has not 
resulted in too great a modernization, if the archi 
pelago and the people have not been made less in 
teresting by these rapid changes. 

What is the answer to this? 

If the installation of sanitation on a scale that has 
practically eliminated such diseases as have made 
visitors afraid to come to the Orient; if the law and 
order has been developed so that all who come may 
rest in peace and comfort; if building good roads so 
that there is transportation to the many points of 
interest; if the construction of comfortable and 
livable hotels at the places of scenic interest; if the 
doing of these things is “spoiling the Philippines” 


then they are spoiled. | Continued on page 34| 
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Change has overtaken the Philippines, it is 
old strangely contrasted with the new. Su 


A Philippi 
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The legislative | 
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Philippines are 
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ue, bilfealert-eyed traveller never lacks for instances of the 


b this, on the Pasig River, in Manila, for example. 


ug Travelog 


All the world is 
dependenton 
the Philippines 
for the hemp 
used in ropes 
and heavy 
twine. This girl 
is Inspecting 
fiber in a Man- 
tla factory. 


























prodigious and patient 
hundred square miles to 
‘ the cultivation of rice. 
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Rotarians at Iloilo are 
ictive in promoting the 
5 a elfare of lepers at this 
nearby farm. Note the 
| patients in the open air 
}onyoying games. 
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But these improvements in comfort, in transpor- 
tation, in law and order, in making livable condi- 
tions, are superimposed on a vast country of such 
unfailing interest, of such historic background, of 
such alluring tropical loveliness, that they in no 
way have interfered with or spoiled the country’s 
charm. On the contrary, they have helped greatly 
by making its attractions more available to the many 
without the former inconveniences. 

Let us take Manila, for example. It is the capital 
and chief port of entry. No one can possibly object 
to landing at a magnificent modern $5,000,000 pier 
instead of anchoring in the stream and coming 
ashore in a lighter. Here is the dock, which “Be- 
lieve It or Not Ripley” notes is “the longest and 
finest covered pier under the American flag.” And 
no one will resent being quartered in one of the 
world’s best hotels or of having the choice of a half 


dozen of such places to 
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unique combination of days when knighthood was 
in flower with the days when chivalry has apparently 
gone to seed, this intermingling of the placid past 
with the pulsating present, that gives to Manila its 
distinct “foreign” flavor and charm which never 
fails to make its impression on every visitor. 

Here, half a century before the Jamestown colony 
or the Pilgrim Fathers on the North American At- 
lantic coast, the Spanish came with cross and sword 
sand began the city of Manila. Here they built Fort 
Santiago (1565), and from it the Walled City of 
Manila grew until its walls had a circumference of 
nearly two and a half miles. Eight great gates led 
through these walls, approached by causeways across 
the wide moat—defended by drawbridges and 
clanging doors. 

Today, this walled city still stands as one of 
the finest examples of a [Continued on page 50] 
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choose from. Yet the 
magnificent Manila Ho- 
tel, in which the Rotary 
club meets, is but a 
stone’s throw from Intra- 
muros—the ancient 
Walled City of Manila 
where history began 
four hundred years ago. 

It is this romantic 
blending of the historic 
with the present, this 
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Manila’s new business section 
compares favorably with that 
of other large cities. Here is 
the new Metropolitan Theater, 
modern even to air-cooling. 
The city takes spectal pride in 
its fine hotels and other agencies 
catering to tarrying travellers. 


Cocoanuts provide an impor- 
tant industry for the Filipinos. 
Heavy steel knives are used to 
split the nuts. The external 
husk is used for fiber from 
which are fabricated ropes, 
cordage, and brushes. The nut 
is broken into small pieces and 
then dried in order to extract 
the versatile cocoanut oil. 
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An outstanding example of what Rotary clubs 
mount, Canada. At its fourth annual Ice Carnival, held in the Montreal Forum 


10,000 came to witness world famous skating stars and to swell the Westm 
Children’s Hospital by $10,000 to a total of $36,000. 


Rotary Around the 


Newfoundland 
Survey Health Needs 


St. Joun’s—Through its Community Service 
Committee, the Rotary Club of St. John’s 1 
making a wide survey of the crippled and sick 


in Newfoundland. This work is being done for 


the government. 


Cuba 
Build, Improve Roads 


GUtnes—Members of the Giiines Rotary Club 


re taking a leading part in the construction of 


new roads in this vicinity and in repairing old. 


Provide Layettes for Infants 

As in former years, wives of Rotarians in the 
various Rotary clubs of Cuba provided lavettes 
for all babies born on the birthday of the Cuban 
hero, Jose Marti. 


Mexico 
Raise Money for Hospital 


Torrton—Perhaps the award for successful 
campaigning should go to Rotarians of Torreon 
who, in less than twenty-four hours, raised a 
greater amount of money than was necessary to 


make improvements in a local hospital. 


Australia 
Special Treatment for Invalid 
Mitpura—Members of the Mildura Rotary 


Club gave funds for special treatment for an in- 
valid girl who is now on the road to recovery. 
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Fruit for City Children 
Wacca Wace Farmers a ious fruit 


growing section distan rom tl cit 





often have quantities of fruit which not 
suitable tor t dible. 
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Opera Raises Funds 

AUCKLAND—Students in the Se 1M rial 
College recent! | nted ti 1 lo 
lanthe” for tl fit of d ildren 
More than ticket I t tor ing 
were sold t Au and Rotaria 

p — a 

Organize to Aid Cripples 

A significant re t of t t ference 
of Rotary clubs, which met at Wellington, was 
the decision to establish a Dominion Crippled 
Children’s Societ brar in ¢ town 
and city having club. The ire now 
some 5,000 crippled and deformed children in 


raise funds for worthy projects co 


movement. 
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Yugoslavia 
Meme to His Majesty 
the Lat 


Canada 
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King Alexander I 








The annual charter night is a gala occasion for the Rotary Club of Bandoeng in Java, Netherlands 
East Indies. Founded in 1930, in a highly international community, this club now has fifty memb« 


Hold Juvenile Field Day 


GANANOQUE, ON’ Children from eleven ru 
chools and those from city schools, number 
ing more than a thousand, participated in a field 
day held recently by the Gananoque Rotary Club. 
(Annual theater parties and hockey games ar 
unong the winter events the club holds for 
uldren, 
Supply Park Benches 
Swirr Current, Sask.—Members of the Swift 


Current Rotary Club have been improving step 
by step the Memorial Park which they estab 
lished some time ago for their community. Park 


benches are the most recent addition Swift Cur- 


rent Rotarians have made. 


Revue, Hockey Aid Charity 


SASKATOON, SasK.—Seven hundred dollars is 
being added to the Saskatoon Rotary Club’s com- 
fund, as the result of its Harvest Moon 
held 


lowing the revue was a hockey contest in which 


munity 


Revue recently. An interesting event fol- 


the champion Chicago Black Hawks and the 
famous Saskatoon Standards were tied. Hockey 
sticks used in the game were autographed by 
the players and then auctioned off to spectators. 


Clinic for 97 


Yarmoutu, N. S.—More than $1,200 


spent this past year by the Yarmouth Rotary 


was 


Club in caring for crippled children. At a recent 
clinic 97 children were examined, and treatment 


for them prescribed. 


United States of America 
Christmas Greetings 

Mass. 
which all should share, Ipswich Rotarians de- 
a huge 


IPSWICH, Christmas i; an event in 
cided when they erected last December 
electric sign, eight by twelve fect, bearing the 
season’s greetings. This appeared in the city 
square beside a thirty-foot electrically illuminated 
Christmas tree with other smaller trees arranged 
so as to create a frame for the sign upon which 


appeared the town of Bethlehem with a lighted 








star above it. Ipswich Rotarians plan to cele- 
brate a community Christmas in a similar man- 


ner this year. 


Celebrate Inter-City Christmas 
FircHpurGc, Mass.—At no season during the 
year does fellowship seem more spontaneous than 
during the holiday season, therefore the Christ- 
mas inter-city meeting held by the Fitchburg Ro- 
tary Club was especially productive of good-will. 
At each of the many gaily decorated tables in 
the meeting place were placed six candles repre- 
the Six Objects of Rotary. Solemnly 
these candles were lighted as Rev. A. Vincent 


senting 


Bennett, then president of the club, gave an 


address. As a boys’ choir sang 


inspirational 
“Silent Night” in the dimly lighted hall, each 
guest lighted the candle before his plate. All 
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then joined in singing “O Come All Ye I 
ful.” The flags of 60 nations arranged 
posing rows along one end of the room added 


a serious note, giving each person occasion 


t 


nauions 


meditate on goodwill 
timely season of friendliness. Then follow 
banquet and a round table discussion with mt 


among 


and dancing later. 
Observe Cuban Holiday 


Key West, Fra.—When Key West decided 1 
assist in the observance of “El Grito de \ 





Cuba’s national holiday, local Rotarians t 

enthusiastic part in the celebration. A del 
tion of prominent citizens from Cuba, wh 
sisted in the celebration, were entertained 


luncheon. 


Easy Way to Finance Scouts 
WINCHESTER, Va.—Boy Scout activities in t! 
area have been continued on a cash basis de 
the depression because of a simple system 
financing carried on by the Winchester Rot 
club. Each member of this club pays 75 
at each meeting; 50 cents pays for the cost 
the meal, the remaining 25 cents is fot 
Boy Scout Fund. Thus from six to ten d 
is available each week, a sum of between 
and $500 a year, with little hardship on 


individual. 


Meet with Nearby Clubs 

Scotia, N. Y.—Nine of the programs w 
the Scotia Rotary Club plans each year are 
not in its local meeting place, but joint! 
Rotary clubs in cities nearby. 


) 


British Jack Tar and Uncle Sam got 
together recently in Kamloops, B. C., 
Canada, and contributed to a suc- 
cessful Rotary club float of 15 na 
tions used in a civic celebration. 
These youthful actors answer din 
ner calls by the names of Gordic 
and Donny Farquharson 
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Put Scrip Dollars to Work 

WasHincton, N. J.— Unemployed laborers, 
paid in scrip dollars (to the amount of $250 in 
actual currency) issued by the Washington Rotary 
Club, have thus far accomplished the following 
improvements about the local high school: an un- 
sightly lot cleared of rubbish and converted into 
another playing field; storm cess-pools built; con- 
crete walks laid and a concrete drain installed 
near the tennis courts; erection of grand stands 
becun. Another $100 of script is to be issued 
to complete the work. When redeemed by the 
Rotary club and retired from circulation, it is 
estimated that the scrip will have resulted in 
more than $5,600 worth of new_ business. 
Though a dollar in currency usually turns over 
about thirty times a year, Washington scrip 
seems to be circulating faster, due probably to 


the codperation of merchants. 


Honor Departing Citizens 

McALLEN, TeEx.—lIncreased fellowship among 
civic and service clubs has resulted from a series 
of farewell dinners members of the McAllen 
Rotary Club sponsor when a prominent Lion or 
Kiwanian or a member of some other club moves 


to another city. 


Loans to Twenty-one Students 

San ANTONIO, TEx.—Twenty-one college boys 
and girls were enabled to continue their studies 
this year because of the San Antonio Student 
Loan Fund. 


Meet in Blacksmith Shop 


Hoitvit_e, Catir.—When it was announced 
recently that Mayor Sam Webb was to hold the 
next meeting of the Rotary club in his blacksmith 
and machine shop, not a Holtville Rotarian 
missed the meeting. . . . Rotarian Webb has 
played an important part in the development of 
California’s Imperial Valley, for it is his famous 
rotary land leveler that has helped to make this 
irrigated district fertile. Holtville Rotarians were 
also shown the Webb Duz-all, an interesting ma- 
chine which digs trenches for seed, cultivates the 
plants, and harvests such underground crops as 


carrots and beets. 


Golf Begins at Fifty 

Daytona Breacu, Fra.—You have to be fifty 
to compete in ¢Ais golf tournament, say Daytona 
Beach Rotarians, but it isn’t necessary to be an 
old hand at the game. This Rotary senior golf 
tournament is to be an annual affair, according 
to plans, and to it will be invited Rotarians 
from every state and other countries as well. 
Dates set for the 1935 tournament are January 
22, 23, 24, and 25. Sir Malcolm Campbell, who 
is planning to break his own speed record on 
Daytona’s beach at that time, has been asked to 
present the prizes. 


Walks First at Age Ten 

Aurora, Mo.—Ernest Wilson is back home 
and for the first time in his ten years is walking. 
He was a normal baby, except that he had no 
hip sockets, and so last summer he was sent to 
a hospital by the Aurora Rotary Club where 
this deficiency was corrected. 


Rotarians and Kiwanians of McKees- 
port, Pa., keep friendly competition 
alive in their annual struggle for the 
“Rota-Wanis” golf trophy shown 
here. The cup is to become the per- 
manent possession of the club first 
winning it three successive years. 
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The Boy Scout troop sponsored by the Rotary Club of Cartersville 
Georgia, now enjoys this fine log cabin provided by local Kotanian 
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Rotary Grew and We Moved 


By Chesley R. Perry 


Secretary of Rotary International 


| ! WAS a hot day in Chicago in August, 1910, 
the first Rotary convention was oyer and the 
first Board of Directors was having its first meet- 
ing. 

Having completed my work as presiding officer 
of the convention I had returned to my oflice 
to attend to my own business. 

They called me from my office and persuaded 
me to take the job of secretary of the organiza- 
months, From Paul 


had been carrying on 


tion for at least a few 
Harris’ office, where we 
the promotion of the convention, I brought a 
card file and a correspondence file, and placed 
them on the top of my desk in my own office 
in a building then at 189 La Salle Street, near 
Monroe Street. The building has been replaced, 
nd the number of the street has been changed. 
[hat was the first office of what is now Rotary 
International, 

The second office was in the First National 
Bank Building, at Dearborn and Monroe Strects. 
By that time (January, 1911) the Chicago Rotary 
Club had decided to have a club office. Rotary 
International (then Rotary National) joined with 
the Rotary Club in sharing a small office in the 
bank building secured at a We 
also shared the services of one stenographer to 


nominal price. 
begin with. 

We remained there until late in 
we moved into own 
rooms in what was then the Fort Dearborn Bank 
Building, at the corner of Clark and Monroe 


1912, when 


our office of three small 


Streets. Its name subsequently was changed. Our 
staff now consisted of three or four people but 
the organization kept on growing, and in an- 
other year, larger quarters were required, and 
there were those who felt that our small back 
rooms were not in harmony with the dignity 
of such an organization as Rotary International, 
which we began to realize was to become a 
world-wide movement. 

In 1914 we made our next move, which was 
to some very fine quarters in what was then the 
Karpen Building, at 910 S. Michigan Avenue. 
Later it became the Standard Oil Building. There 
we had lovely, light offices, and so much of it 
that our staff, which by that time had grown to 
about ten people, rattled around in the space. 
But the organization still kept on growing; its 
administrative activities increased, it began to 
function in several languages. Five times we 
had to increase our space there. Separate space 
had to be provided for Tur Rorartan. During 
the nine years in the Karpen-Standard Oil Build- 
ing, the staff grew to a total of seventy-cight 
people. 

The purchase of the building by the Standard 
Oil Company and the post-war increasing rental 
costs drove us out in 1923, when, largely from 
the At- 
a printing 


a sense of economy, we moved to 


well Building, chiefly occupied by 
concern, at the corner of Prairie Avenue and 
20th Street, in an old residential section. (Twen- 
ticth Street later became Cullerton Street.) Ro- 


tary International occupied about two-thirds of 


the entire top floor. It was good space for work 
by our staff, but there was some dissatisfaction 
on the part of Rotarians both in the United 
States and in other countries over the undigni- 
fied quarters which we had there, and the dis- 
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The new offices of the Secreizriat and 
Tue Rotarian are on the ninth floor. 


tance we were from the central business section 
of Chicago. During this period we began to 
meet increased demands upon us by developing 
more systematic procedure and greater efficiency 


rather than by increasing the staff. 


Rotary Hourglass 


Mfhor: Caterpillars? These columns have 
chronicled the fact that three Rotarians have 
“bailed out” of airplanes, thus qualifying for 
membership in the ultra-ultra of Rotary. They 
are Ely M. Kinney, Schenectady, N. Y.; Wilbur 
Riley, Woodstock, Va. (who did the feat at San 
Antonio, Tex.); and Gordon Meyers, Ontonagon, 
Mich. But are there others? 

* * * 


Eyes on 36. Milwaukee, Wis., is the latest 
city to make a bid for the 1936 convention. 


* * * 


Correction. To Dr. Fritz Hellige, secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Freiburg, Germany, we are 
indebted for correction of a mis-quotation in 
the recent article by Upton Close. It was 
Bluecher, not Moltke, who, on the occasion of 
a visit to London many years ago, said: “What 
a city to loot!” 

- 7 2 

Growing. A membership increase from eigh- 
teen to thirty-four is reported from Dunellen, 
i F. 

*. * * 

A. & O. The Aims and Objects Committee 
of Rotary International was scheduled for a 
three-day meeting in London, November 23-25, 
with Chairman Herbert Schofield, Loughborough, 
England; Members F. E. James, Madras, India; 
Fred Coulson, Abilene, Kans.; Ed. R. Bentley, 
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In 1928 we joined the trek to the new Wacker 
Drive, along the river, taking two floors in the 
newly erected Evening Post Building, at 21) 
West. The name of this building was subse 
quently changed to The Times Building. We 
began here with a staff of eighty-eight people 
(of whom thirteen were working on Ti: 
Rorarian). Here we were in an_ attractive 
location, with plenty of light; but we discoy 
ered that it was a neighborhood of considerab| 
noise. While we have made every effort to keep 
down the number of persons on the staff, w: 
have experienced the same necessary increase o! 
staff to keep up with the growth and develop 
ment of Rotary International, and, consequent! 
the need of additional space. We now have 1() 
people (of whom twenty-three are working on 
Tue Rorarian). 

This situation has now been met by our mo\ 
ing one-half mile eastward to the building 
35 East Wacker Drive, where we occupy a! 
of the ninth floor and some space on the eight! 
and tenth floors. 

Here we have made a very reasonable ani! 
economical arrangement as to rent, and the man 
agement of the building have been very generou 
in fixing up our quarters in the style which 
they consider is befitting such an organization 
as Rotary International. Here we have comfort 
and conveniences that we have never before had, 
an attractive reception room, rooms for the vari 
ous officers and department heads, and for con 
ference purposes, an adequate board :room, 
Here we shall be in a better position to renck 
service to the board, the committees, the district 
governors, the commissioners, and to club office: 
and committees. 

Located as we now are, within a block of 
Michigan Avenue and only four blocks fro: 
State and Madison Streets, we hope that man 
more Rotarians will pay us a visit when tl 
are in Chicago. 


Lakeland, Fla.; and O. B. Sellers, Fort Worth 
Tex., attending. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Directors will meet in Chicago, December 3-5 
and the Board of Directors, the week of January 
14, 1935. 


Board 


* * * 


Governors Meet.» Informal conferences fo 
district governors have been held during th 
past month at Hershey, Pa., and El Paso, Tex 


Rotary Public Relations. At the request 
President Hill, a group of distinguished Ro 
tarian-newspapermen and Walter F. Dunlap, Mi 
waukee advertising man, chairman of the Maga 
zine Committee, met in Chicago, November ! 
for a conference on ways and means of infor! 
ing Rotarians and non-Rotarians about Rota: 
Past President Allen D. Albert served as chai 
man. 

* * * 

New Clubs. A hearty welcome to the Rot 
family for these new clubs: Geneva, Ala., U.S.A 
Talagante, Chile; Kalmar, Sweden; Hei 
Hempstead, England; Victoria, Espirito Sant 
Brazil; Pogos De Caldas, Brazil. 

” * * 

Travelling. President Robert E. Lee Hi!! 
cently rounded out an extensive speaking tou 
in the southwestern part of the United States. 

—Tue MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 
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Making 
Christmas 
A Reality 


These pictures illustrate but a 
few of the hundreds of ways 
in which Rotary clubs cele- 
brated the Christmas season 
last year. They may suggest 
how your club can do it in 1934, 
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Proceeds from ltunchec 5s Served to 
) y . 

Brenham, Texas,arve used to provid 
unde’-privileged school children | 


year these funds permitted a Christ 


A grand Christmas theater party 
2500 Hayward, California, schoo 


was made possible through local Rota 


Newark, Ohio, Rotarians found ¢ 
sharing their Christmas luncheon 
crippled children (below ). Presents 


child and a theater party made 






Sab rapibeasncssas posi en’ 


iprtests: tt 






In Debrecen, Hungary, the 
birds were given a merry 
Christmas. A park tree 
heavily laden with bird 
foods was maintained dur- 
ing the winter months. 


In Abilene, Kansas, the 
Christmas idea was suc- 
cessfully carried out with 
the regular meeting place 
arranged like a church. 
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The ‘More Young Blood’ Question: 


= WES 


Rotary Needs Young and Old 

—Paut VANDENHAUTE, insulating ma- 
terials manufacturer, governor of District 
Sixty-one, Ghent, Belgium. 

It is a truism that a Rotary club’s effectiveness 
depends in the major part upon its manpower. 
How, then, can we secure those elements which 
make a Rotary unit strong? The answer is that 
we must have in our clubs both young and old 
men so that our efforts will combine both vigor 
and wisdom. 

Young men are more active and have more 
spirit than their elders. Though less abundantly 
supplied with capital, they are rich in new ideas. 
They are well fitted to combat the fatal indiffer- 
ence, and dangerous egoism, and the unpardon- 
able cowardice all of which mislead the masses, 
deaden the critical faculties, debase the public 
taste, effort, and lower the 


standards of idealism. For these and other rea 


discourage honest 
sons, young men should be sought. Veritas su- 
prema lex. 

Che older men are guided by experience. Most 
of them have more leisure and are in a stronger 
financial position than the younger group. They 
are often generous in supporting worthy causes. 
For these and other reasons, they should be re- 
tained if they actively support their clubs through 
effort and attendance. Experientia fides nostra 

Thus it would seem wise to adopt the senior 
men 
! 


iOS- 


membership plan whereby more young 
could be brought into Rotary clubs without 


ing their elders. 


Re: Single Classification 

—W. pE Cock Bunine, colonial econo- 
mist, past director of Rotary International, 
present governor of District Fifty-nine, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 

Am I in favor of this Proposed Enactment 
34-1? Of course I am, at least if amended as fol- 
lows: Any active member of a Rotary club, who 
has held active membership in one or more Ro- 
tary clubs for a total period of ten years, may at 
the end of this period or at any time thereafter 
at his option make application for, and the club 
may transfer such member from active to senior 
membership in the Rotary club of which he is 
then an active member. 

The provision under B., which makes the 


transfer after twenty years obligatory, must in my 
opinion be deleted. That sub-section would only 
be applicable after twenty years from now and 
by then Rotary will have changed so much, that 
we shall net need that provision. Further, having 
noticed the aversion of some American Rotarians 





to giving up their classification, 
I prefer not to have any com- 
pulsion. I feel sure that if 
Rotarians perceive that new 
blood is wanted, or their clubs 
need more and younger mem- 
bers, that they will not hesitate 
to put their classification at the 
disposal of their board of direc- 
tors and secure for themselves 
the very dignified title of 
“senior member.” 

Why am I for this senior 
membership? 

In the first place, because I 
have noticed that, especially in 
Europe, a provision is needed 
which gives the clubs a chance 
to increase and rejuvenate their 
membership in time. Our mem- 
bers are growing older and 
their attitude towards life will 
become more and more philosophical. They are 
still going strong and are still cheerful and en- 
ergetic members, but, nevertheless, they gradu- 
ally become less active, though always willing to 
help with valuable advice. 

Of course that is not so in America! There the 
Rotarians remain always young and are full of 
“‘nep,” even if they have to be carried to the 
Rotary luncheons! But if that is so, why not give 
the clubs outside of the United States the chance 
they ask for? 

If this Proposed Enactment is adopted at Mex- 
ico City, every Rotarian can do whatever he 
thinks best in the interest of his organization. 

But the principle, our holy single-classifica- 
tion-principle? Well, as a member of the ad-hoc 
Committee for Membership, I had to consider at 
least twenty different suggestions from all parts 
of the United States. All those proposals con- 
tained more or less a violation of one of our 
classification rules. And have we not already in 
some cases duplication of classification? (Addi- 
tional membership: journalism.) So I cannot be- 
lieve that the objection to this resolution is all 
on account of that principle, a principle, which 
moreover will not be seriously violated by the 
senior members. For with a group of senior 
members, who have given up their classification, 
every club will still consist of active members 
each representing one kind of business or pro- 
fession. , 

My second reason for being in favor of this 
Proposed Enactment is the fact that this senior 
membership is the only practical way to keep 
valuable members in Rotary. If under the pres- 
ent rules a Rotarian moves from one town to an- 
other, he generally has to become a past-Rotar- 
ian, because in his new town his classification is 








Senior membership in Rotary clubs, discussed at 
the Detroit convention and in the “Cogville debate” 
(June, 1934, Rotarian) is to come up again at the Mexico 
City convention. . . . Briefly, it would provide that a 
Rotarian may, at the end of ten years, become a senior 
member, and that at the end of twenty years he shall 


become a senior member. Thus, there would 
be three kinds of memberships: active, senior, 
and honorary. Senior members would have 
all rights, privileges, and responsibilities of 


already filled. Under the proposed provision h 
can become a senior member (if he has been ten 
years in Rotary) and Rotary shall not lose her 
valuable and experienced members to Altrurians 
or other service clubs. 


Stee Young Man’s Hope. a 


—Luts Macnapo, attorney, past direc- 
tor of RotaryInternational, Havana, Cuba. 
The plan has been criticized on the grounds 


that senior membership would mean unclassified 
membership. Those who so argue, however, for- 
get that we now have unclassified membership 
in the form of honorary and past-service me 
bership. But these two forms of unclassified 
membership fail to take care of the pressing d 
mands and of the sad cases confronting most 
Rotary clubs. Senior membership is the answe: 

A member would become a senior memb 
in Rotary when, after at least ten years of acti 
service, he voluntarily surrenders his active 16! 
to enable a young man to take his place. 11 
would be proud of his title, I am sure, and tak 
in his club the position that a veteran should 
take in any institution. After ten years in Rotar) 
the average man has given Rotary about all that 
he can give in the way of active service. This | 
certainly true after twenty years. After so many 
years of continuous service, a man is far mo! 
valuable to Rotary because of his knowledge and 
experience than because of the active work that 
he may still be able to perform. His rdle, th 
is to counsel and to advise rather than to wor 
Action should be left to younger men under t 
guidance and direction of the elder. 

Rotary is gradually becoming an old man 
club. The average age [Continued on page 4 


Should Rotary adopt the senior mem- 
bership principle in Proposed Enact- 
ment 34-1? These Rotarians say: Yes! 
They are (left to right): William de 
Cock Buning, of the Hague, Nether- 
lands; Paul Vandenhaute, of Ghent, 
Belgium; Luis Machado, of Havana, 
Cuba; Clare Martin, of Cairo, Egypt. 
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is Senior Membership the Answer? 





active members. They would not, however, be consid- active member, and a gradual] 
ered as representing any vocational classification. .. . increasing loss of inter n 
There is another proposal that membership be of two the part of the senior 
classes, active and honorary, with the active class Change human nature first, 
divided into three groups: first, second and senior. . . « then you can succeed with a 
Here is a question of prime concern for the Rotary plural classification in Rota 

movement. The Board of Directors is giv- If dual classification is desired, 
ing it serious study, preparatory to presen- why not plural? The same ar 
tation at the Mexico City convention. fe gument could be used for three 
What is your opinion?—The Editors. yy : or more good members in a 








Change Human Nature First 
—Siwney M. Brooks, advertising agen- 

cy executive, past governor of District 

Sixty-two, Little Rock, Ark., U.S.A. 

Some men are old at forty; others are young 
at seventy-five, not only physically vigorous but 
mentally alert and youthful. Just when does the 
average Rotarian reach old age and lose the vim 
and zest normally expected in active Rotary life? 

To attempt to change human nature suddenly 
is not only an impossibility but a foolish tum- 
ling of basic psychological fundamentals which, 
like dynamite and T.N.T., might well destroy 
the foundations of the Rotary movement. 

Membership in Rotary is valuable to the real 
Rotarian who realizes the attendant responsibil- 
ity. Change the single classification rule and you 
divide responsibility in every case where there is 
a “senior” member and an active member in ex- 
actly the same classification. 

At present there is real honor and responsibil- 
ity to Rotary membership. The whole world gen- 
erally and Rotary in particular expects every 
member to represent fully and completely his 
classification in Rotary and, in turn, to represent 
Rotary to his craft or vocation. Divide this re- 
sponsibility and every student of human nature 
knows the ultimate result. 

Senior membership would surely evolve into 
the same category as honorary membership, 
“first to be embraced, later to be countenanced, 
and finally to be abhorred.” 

True, there is nothing so sure as change, but 
in our present state there is every evidence, to me 
at least, that to abandon the single classification 
rule will result in a weakening of the desire for 
Rotary membership on the part of the prospective 


Opinion on the question is far from 
being unanimous. Among the Rota- 
rians opposed to the proposition are 
(left to right) these: C. Edgar Dreher, 
of Atlantic City, N. J.; Charles S. 
Lemons, of Blytheville, Ark.; H. C. 
Anderson, of Ranger, Tex.; and Syd- 
ney M. Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark. 


single classification in certain 


Rotary must not try to “hog”’ 
it. There ar other civic ¢ 


patterned after Rotary and we 


must not twist and turn in a 





mental process claiming to be 
unselfish, when in reality we 
ire trying to bring 1 “th 
good ones” into Rotary and 
leave the less desirable to other 
il I izat 

Change the single classification rule and there 

will be a scramble for siz 


‘... But it takes Work!’ 
—H. C. ANDERSON, oil operator, past 
governor of District Forty-one, Range 


Tex., U.S.A. 


On February 2, 1905, Paul Harris, with three 
others. gave to us Rotar Pod 3,711 
clubs, 152,000 m« bers mm sixt 
tions. Do not the abc figur w our 
plan is working? 

The apprenticeship thee ( gh t 
convince anyone that senior membership in R 
tary would be a jok \ craftsman t | 
five years before he is re ized. Consider the 
ages of the chief justices of t Su Court 
of the United States and the nin Ih si 
in America. A senior membership plan tor eth 
of these groups would not work 

Oh, you would-be changers say Young Bi 
Fine, let's face facts. Actual investigation revea 
that in the United States, Latin- America, Eur 
and all over the world, clubs have large number 
of members under thirty. Last year more than a 
hundred new clubs were admitted. Surely thess 
furnish some Y Blood. 1 ttotl 
ponents of this change that they find out what 
their own club, with its cla at nd iber 
ship committees, is doing to work t ! in 
existence. The avenue is open, with Rotar 


broad plan for any expansion, for all the Young 


Blood in any community. But it takes work, 

I am forty-two and would be eligible for 
senior membership were it in effect. I am not 
necessarily old fashioned, will admit we are liv- 


ing in a changing world, and living in the 
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to deal t ch u the « 
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‘Classification Rule is Basi 
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two, Blytheville, Ark., U.S.A. 
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Is Senior Membership the Answer? Yes. 


[Continued from page 40] 


now in most Rotary clubs in America is past 
In Europe, the aver- 
The younger element 


the forty-five year mark. 
age age is beyond fifty. 
that wants to join Rotary is excluded by the 
long-time elder members who hold fast to their 
cherished classifications, blocking the admission 
of fresh blood. This young element is now drift- 
ing toward other service clubs. Rotary may now 
be gaining in experience, but is losing momen- 
tum. Senior membership would enable us to 
retain and to increase both. 

I hope that at the Mexico City convention the 
proposal for senior membership will be approved. 
I am convinced that it would be a forward and 
very constructive step. It would practically double 
the size of Rotary. It would give Rotary the 
transfusion of young blood that it so badly needs. 
It would make our Rotary a young man’s hope 
and not an old man’s dream. 


‘Yes’ Reasons Predominate 


—C.iare Martin, refined oil products 
distributor,Rotary honorary commissioner 
for the Eastern Mediterranean region, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

I understand that the proposed changes in 
membership are that after ten years’ membership 
any member of a Rotary club may abandon his 
classification in favor of another man, and if he 
does not do this after twenty years then he shall 
so surrender his classification in his club, con- 
tinuing as an active member with no classifica- 
tion of trade or profession, but being classified 
as a “senior” member of his club. 

The second proposal merely shortens the time 
limit. 

I am very much in favor of the first proposal 
and I am not certain that shortening the time 
limit would not be a sound rule in practice. 

REASONS FOR: 

In many towns, the single classification prin- 
ciple restricts too much the membership of clubs. 
This is particularly so in towns depending upon 
one industry. Port Said in Egypt, for example, 
would not exist if there were no Suez Canal. 
Everybody in Port Said depends for his living 
more or less directly upon the Suez Canal and 
the ships that go through it. It is almost impos- 
sible to form a Rotary club in such a place with- 
out deviating from a strict application of the 
classification principle of Rotary, although it is 
possible to find men who, coming under the 
same classification, do not actually compete in 
their business. 

In such towns the proposed change would al- 
low men to come into Rotary who are now ex- 
cluded if the classification principle is strictly 
applied. 

A further reason in favor of the proposal is 
that Rotary, realizing the place that young men 
are taking in the world today, desires to attract 
into its clubs a greater number of younger men, 
and the proposal should assist in this. 

I would add to the proposal that if members 
surrender their classification of their own accord, 
or under a compulsory rule, they should be per- 
mitted to propose the incoming member in their 
own classification. 


Reasons AGAINsT: 

The only reasons I can see against the propo- 
sal are: First, that it would break what has been 
considered a fundamental rule of Rotary; second: 
that it might lead to a preponderance of men of 
one classification in clubs. 

The first reason would not deter me, for Ro- 


tary has always had the courage to alter its rules 
and its practice, if conditions make it necessary. To 
be virile, Rotary must adapt itself to new needs. 

As to the second reason: It is difficult to esti- 
mate the number of men who might be admitted 
under the proposal. The only statistics available 
to me of the length of membership in Rotary 
clubs are those contained in the book Rotary? re- 
garding the Chicago club, Of all the Chicago 
members who answered the questionnaire on this 
subject, 75 per cent had ten years’ membership, 
or less. Under such conditions the proposal would 
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mean practically no increase in the membership 

Even if the average length of membership in 
clubs was thirty years, e. g., if men joined ar 
thirty-five and left at sixty-five years of age, th 
election of a new man in each classification ev: 
ten years would mean that at no time wou! 
there be more than three members of any class: 
fication, as the original member would fall ou: 
when the fourth man was elected. 

I cannot see, therefore, that there is any possi 
bility of an overwhelming number of men of an) 
particular classification. 


Is Senior Membership the Answer? No. 


[Continued from page 41] 


The greatest need of the membership of our 
clubs is information regarding Rotary principles 
and practices, and a better knowledge of the 
fundamentals which have made our organiza- 
tion a most worthwhile institution. 


Let’s Work Existing Plans 


—C, Epcar Drener, building materials 
distributor, former governor of District 
Fifty, Atlantic City, N. ]., U. S. A. 

This question is vital to every Rotarian. My 
convictions for retaining the single classification 
principle are so strong that I believe if it were 
changed we would be removing the very founda- 
tions of our great organization and soon find our- 
selves in a declining position. Please remember, 
in formulating your club’s attitude toward pro- 
posed Enactment 34-1, that there is always great 
danger in altering underlying principles, whether 
they pertain to our personal welfare, or to 
Rotary’s. 

As I study the proposal for senior membership, 
I am reminded of a point well made by “Attor- 
ney” Paul S. Bond, in the mock trial, “Mead vs. 
Cogville Rotary Club,” in the June, 1934, Rora- 
RIAN. It is that there is in the senior member- 
ship plan no assurance that the young men would 
be elected to fill active classifications relinquished 
by the men who have been Rotarians ten or more 
years. Some clubs would doubtless select young 
candidates, but all clubs would face the constant 
temptation, in seeking to lengthen their rosters, 
to elect any eligible man to fill the vacated clas- 
sification regardless of his age. 








Photo Contest Judges 
Have Been Selected 


_ ee in the 1934 
photograph competition will be inter- 
ested in learning that three interna- 
tionally prominent photographers— 
Rotarians Pirie MacDonald, New 
York; George W. Harris, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and William A. Graber, 
Chicago—have again accepted The 
Rotarian’s invitation to judge the hun- 
dreds of vacation photos which were 
entered. 

The announcement of their decision 
with reproduction of the winning 
photographs will be made soon. 








Suppose the new member is a business com- 
petitor of the member who has, in deference tw 
desires of his fellow Rotarians, become a senior 
member after ten years in active relationship 
Surely, so long as human nature is what it i 
there will arise in many instances a delicate pro! 
lem of adjustment. Won't A, who once was p: 
ferred over B, find himself in an embarrassi: 
role when he, A, relinquishes his active memb 
ship to BP. And won't B be placed in an equal 
uncomfortable position? Perhaps A would sa 
little, but it is probable that his Rotary enthu 
siasm would eventually cool. 

Rotary has thrived on the single classification 
principle, but the senior membership proposal 
would set us off on another road. 

We must not be alarmed about being called 
an old man’s organization. After all, men wit 
years of experience generally make the best mem 
bers and are qualified to carry on. This certain! 
has been evidenced in the critical years throu 
which we have passed. Would our organizati 
have held its own, not in numbers alone, but | 
effective service to our fellow men, had it be 
exclusively composed of youth? 

It is well to remember that youth is of itself no 
guarantee of energy and enthusiasm. The id 
that a man’s age is expressed in years has b 
exploded both in scientific research and in p: 
tical experience, as Past District Governor Bo: 
has pointed out in the article to which I ha 
already referred. 

It is a privilege to be an active member of 
Rotary club. This should not be taken away, | 
gardless of age or,the years of membership. 
hardly seems fair to the Rotarian, who has had 
all the rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
an active member for twenty years, to say to hi 
“You now must relinquish your classification ' 
a competitor. We have no further use for you 
our active member. We want a young man ' 
have your place.” Taking away this recognitio 
after it has been enjoyed for years, is asking | 
much and surely will tend to break down Rot: 

It has often been said that we need young | 
in our clubs. I agree with this statement to s 
extent, but I also believe that we can get 
young blood our club 1eed by electing additi 
active members, keeping in mind that the st. 
ity of any organization is judged by the qualit 
its membership. Furthermore, almost every « 
has vacant classifications for which capable 1 
in the community could be found if they w 
sought. 

But the additional active membership hold 
greatest unrealized possibility for Rotary clu) 
Why not make it a major feature of our efforts 
for a few years before we think about altering 
of Rotary’s fundamental principles? 
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The Tree That 
is Rotary 


By Allen D. Albert 


President, Rotary International, 1915-16 


Wou younger Rotarians who love your 
gardens will have an understanding of 
us who are older in the service. 

How often have you set out a seedling 
and called across the lawn when you first 
made sure that the new green of a young 
shoot was really showing through the 
bark. You know how your love for the 
seedling surpasses that you have for the 
tree which you or another gardener trans- 
planted after it was almost grown. Well, 
the same intertwining comes to us who 
watch the years minister to an organiza 
tion as they do to your seedling: the 
shoots become branches, the trunk thick- 
ens, the tree takes shape and gives itself 
a crown, and the seeds it blows away on 
the summer winds make new seedlings 
the next spring. 

Which of us is so uncomprehending 
that he does not stand in awe before the 
miracle of growth? Which of us that has 
nurtured a seedling but counts himself 
fiber of its fiber, life of its life? 

Rotary is young in 1934, but already it 
has the proportions of maturity. Like the 
tree that only yesterday was a sapling, it 
spreads a comforting shade on the ground 
below and with springing branches 
weathers the storm which tears other 
trees apart. Look upon the Rotary tree, 
young Rotarians, and share our older 
pride in it! Look upon it and reflect upon 
the cycles of trees, how at the first they 
are all seedlings, then saplings, then 
spreading with growth, then indifferent 
to the first dead wood, then dying in cer- 
tain branches (often the branches that are 
hardest to see, on the inside, nearer the 
trunk) and then, while men contend for 
their fruit, emerging further and further 
to an ultimate and gaunt barrenness. 

One source of sturdiness in the Rotary 
tree has been that it has never been 
grafted to grow more than one kind of 
fruit. From the first coming together of 
delegates from several clubs, now twen- 
ty-four years ago, we have had only one 
objective—the development in the indi- 
vidual Rotarian of a new capability to 





Past President Albert talking to the Rotar) 


: ; 
by short wave from 


serve others. Every year since the second 
convention, in Portland, | suppose, men 
have come to each succeeding gathering 
afire with devotion to some fine move 
ment for the public weal, appealing to us 
to make Rotary more definite, to make tt 
count for something, as they might put 
it; and every year Rotary has found the 
wisdom, after hearing their pleas, to stick 
to the one work which distinguishes it 
from associations of commerce, civic bod 
ies, neighborhood improvement groups. 
Rotary would not have gone to the heart 
of the world if it had been only a “lunch- 


eon club.” It has gone to the heart of the 


world because it spoke to the world of 


man’s larger possibilities of service. 


F REMEMBER that in the early davs I 
spoke thus of Rotary to a visitor from one 
of the older cultural centers of Europe. 
He was alert with that curiosity which 
is the beginning of sympathy and he 
unconcealed wonder. I 
he took away my Ameri 
this 


heard me with 
remember how 
moment with 


can breath for a 


comment: 


“Such an appeal would be 
rt 


strong, I 
should say, to the men of a country as old 
as mine. But I am truly surprised to find 
it should have such a response in a land 
so near the hand-to-hand contentions of 
pioneering as the United States.” 

He had not 


lessons Rotary has to teach. It came to 


learned one of the best 


me in 1ror1, and I voiced it to the conven- 


Like the 


tion of the next year at Duluth. 


Club of Buen ( 
Station WGY, Schenectad New York 
passer-by in The Passing 
Floor Back, 1 said to the cor tion, 
“Rotary summons mento respond t I 
best impulse s: itis part of the \ dom ol 
the Most High by whatever na nour 


several faiths we identify Him—that men 
everywhere will heed the call to co: and 


grow in His likeness. That is one of 


" 


strongest cy dences of their brot rhnood 


together. So, when Rotary summot 


to their best selves, men 


heads in every land. The best th ;in. 
are not confined by national b« 

Those of us to whom Rotary \ thu 
revealed in that early time hardly dare« 


to hope for what we all know noi 


Sixth Object. We foresaw in a wor 
fellowship of men who loved peace or 
of the highe t expressions of th cn 


that is inherent in us. But 1 lid not 
talk of it very much 
that we wert 
ourselves to express that sam od in 
our relations to our cralit, our ! NbDo! 


Before Rotarians 


hood, our home. should 


be reaching out to international infiu- 


ence, we told ea h oth . let Rotary prove 


its mettle in the smaller, 


pler ministry at the elbow ¢ 
vidual Rotarian. 

Apparently it has so proven it f 
Rotary as an international force is recog 


nized today in every chancellery. In 


own expel nce, ministers ot 
fairs have asked whether it were good or 
il to have their ambassadors become 
members cf Rotary clubs in 
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to which they were accredited. We have 
read how Rotary in one great city was 
besought by all parties to forfend con- 
tinued revolution. Another great people 
finds in Rotary a kind of social and gov- 
ernmental cement to hold together lead- 
ers of several geographical districts. Two 
nations are at war at the very moment 
when I write these words on my type- 
writer; but it is God’s great mercy to His 
children that the Rotarians of the two 
nations are not at war with each other. 

The thickheadedness of war, the waste 
of it, the payment for it in values that are 
forever sacrificed—the blood of boys, the 
talents of young men, the head of the 
table made empty in young households, 
the ache of incurable loneliness in the 
hearts of mothers and fathers—in the end 
these manifest overcharges for an inter- 
national process, which never yet settled 
any dispute, must move men to end it. In 
the meantime it is my judgment that a 
league of nations and an international 
court will help them perceive the possi- 
bilities of better methods. 

But a league of nations and an inter- 
national court are not proper concerns 
of Rotary International. Let it be occu- 
pied in the fostering of the goodwill upon 
which the reduction of war must depend 
at every crisis. This is a field in which 
Rotary has no rival and none too many 
associates. I look into my heart and find 
there the warm consciousness of affection 
extended unto me by my Rotary broth- 
ers in Berlin and Hangchow, in Tokyo 
and Stockholm, in Havana and Hamil- 
ton, and I know that their nations and 
mine are never to war against each other 
with our assent. 


These are the fields of Rotary: it works 
in the breast of the Rotarian to make him 
a better craftsman, a better citizen, a 
better houseman; and it works in the 
breasts of men throughout the world to 
make and keep them good neighbors. 

Surely this is enough to keep Rotary 
busy. It does not need to legislate upon 
tariffs, to prove itself by its works even 
in such a cause as that of curing cripples. 
For twenty-nine years it has accepted the 
high responsibility of calling forth from 
its members the practical expression of 
their best impulses not as to tariffs, only, 
or tariffs plus community chests, but in 
all the relations of the Rotarian. In this 
singleness of purpose Rotary has its 
greatest distinction. 

Will Rotary yield on some day in the 
indefinite future to some such cycle as 
that which I have cited for the tree? I 
think it is not for us to answer that ques- 
tion. Our business is to see that Rotary 


thrives in health and usefulness in our 
own time. 

I see no overshadowing danger threat- 
ening it. [ am convinced it is justifying 
itself with rather less than more of yield- 
ing to our common human tendency to 
scatter our energies and change our ob- 
jects. I conceive it to be on the thresh- 
old of a service of true magnificence. I 
would that other Rotarians might peer 
into the future with me and share the 
vista. 

For that very reason I devote to Ro- 
tary’s single purpose my contribution to 
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the series of articles by men who have 
served as Rotary’s presidents. The allure 
ment of mere bigness is ever threatening 
If Rotary did not add a single club to its 
roll in the next ten years, if its total 
membership did not grow by a single 
unit in that time, and it should teach its 
lesson of unit responsibility, of unit sery 

ice, of a brotherhood of those who lo, 

peace throughout the world, to even half 
of its members, it would be honored so 
long as men should live to revere human 
character and rejoice in the maintenance 
of peace between the nations. 


Spanish Lesson No. 2... The Hotel 


Note: Practical suggestions on Spanish pronunciation were given in Lesson No. 1 in t¢!/ 
November Rotarian. The student is urged to pay especial attention to the pronunciation | 
vowels. There are five vowels in the Spanish language pronounced as follows: a—ah—as in fathe 
e—ay—as in pay; i—ee—as in meet; o—o/A—as in the exclamation Oh! u—oo—as in moon. 


NE of my bags is missing. 
O Me falta una de mis maletas, 
May fahl’-tah 0o0’-nah day mees mah- 
lay’-tahs. 


You now have them all. 

Va estan completas ahora. 

Yah ays-tahn’ cohm-play’-tahs ah-oh’- 
rah. 

Porter take me and my luggage to a 
taxicab. 

Amigo, lléveme con mi equipaje a un taxt- 
metro. 

Ah-mee’goh yay’-vay-may cohn mee 
ay-kee-pah’-he ah oon -tahks-ee’- 
may-troh. 


Drive us to the hotel—Ritz. 
Simply give the name of your hotel— 
Ritz—or whatever it happens to be. 


How much do I owe you? 
éCudnto le debo? 
{ZCuahn’-toh lay day’-boh? 


Here it is with your tip. 

Aqui esté—deje el resto para cigarros. 

Ah-kee’ ays-tah’—day’-hay ayl rays’- 
toh pah’-rah see-gahr’-ohs. 


What are those persons doing? 
ZQué hacen esos sefiores? 
iKay ah’-sen ays’ohs sayn-yohr’-ays? 


What beautiful scenery! 
/Qué vista mds hermosa! 
j Kay’ vees’-tah mahs’ ayr-moh’-sah! 


I have a reservation here. 

Tengo separado un cuarto aqut. 

Tayn’-goh say-pah-rah’-doh oon koo- 
ahr’-toh ah-kee’. 


What is the number? 
Qué ntimero es? 
iKay noo’-may-roh ays? 


Please show me to my room. 

Favor de ensefiarme mi cuarto. 

Fah-vohr’ day ayn-sayn-yahr’-may 
mee koo-ahr’-toh. 


Where is the elevator? 

éDonde esta el elevador? 

iDohn’-day ays-tah’ ayl ay-lay-vah- 
dohr’? 


Please have my luggage brought up. 

Favor de que suban mi equipaje. 

Fah-vor’ day kay soo’-bahn mee ay- 
kee-pah’-hay. 


Please bring me some extra towels. 

Favor de traer mds toallas. 

Fah-vohr’ day trah-ayr’ mahs’ toh- 
ahl’-yahs. 


I should like to have another blanket {fo 
this bed. 

Quisiera una cobija mds. 

Kee-see-ay’-rah 00’-nah coh-bee’hah 
mahs’. 

I wish to have this laundry done. 

Quiero que me laven esta ropa. 

Kee-ay’-roh kay may lah’-vayn ays’- 
tah roh’-pah, 

Who is it (knocking at the door)? 

éQuién es? 

¢Kee-ayn’ ays? 

Come in. 

Pase usted, 

Pah’-say oos-tay’. 

I should like to be awakened at .. . . o’cloc! 

Favor de despertarmealas.... 

Fah-vohr’ day days-payr-tahr’-may ah 
a 

Where is the telephone? 

é Donde esté el teléfono? 

éDohn’-day ays-tah’ ayl tay-lay’-foh- 
noh? 

We shall stay here—four days—five days 
one week. 

Estaremos aqui—cuatro dias—cinco dias 
una semana. : 

Ays-tah-ray’-mohs ah-kee’ — koo-ah’- 
troh dee’-ahs—seen’-coh dee’-ahs 
0o’-nah say-mah’-nah. 
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By Way of Rebuttal to Dr. Fisher 


[Continued from page 30) 


keep the Index Number practically constant. This 
s the heart of his theory. 


Very well. Our wheat farmer buys the 100 
re field, $50 an acre, wheat at $1 and Index 
Number at 1,000. Now, unfortunately, this 


mer does not grow 800 commodities, for if he 
did, he would deal in “average prices” and not 
wheat prices. Wheat prices rarely move with 


average prices.” And under the Fisher scheme, 
we shall see, the Index Number could not be 
ntrolled.” 
What happens at the end of five years if the 
Index Number goes up to 1,500 and wheat prices 
down to seventy-five cents? In this case our 
vheat farmer must pay 10,000 bushels of wheat 
a field worth 5,000 bushels of wheat when 
he bought it. In other words, he has the same 
k of wheat price change which he had under 
the old system, plus the new risk of the Index 
Number change. 
Of course, says Professor Fisher, this would 
not happen, because we would manage and con- 


trol that Index Number! Right here is where he 


departs from realities and loses himself in a 
dreamland of value theories. 
There are three things wrong with the Fisher 


ionetary theory of value. 

(1) Price is influenced by many, many other 
factors than the amount of money in the coun- 
try. Yesterday, today, tomorrow, value of in- 
dividual commodities and securities change up- 
ward, downward, and among themselves with 
no relation to monetary changes. Wheat prices 
in the United States went up sharply last sum- 
mer when the severity of the drouth was known. 
Wheat prices went down sharply this fall when 
France began to dump her 80,000,000 bushel 


wheat surplus on world markets. There were no 


By JAMES B. TRANT—Dean of the 
College of Commerce, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Baton Rouge, La. 


I have greatly enjoved reading Professor Fish- 
er’s article on “Some ABC’s of Modern Mone\ 
For many years I have studied Professor Fisher’s 
brilliant writings, and have admired the clear 

anner in which he has presented his plan for 
tabilizing the dollar. And, while I am in gen- 
eral agreement with him on many fundamental 
principles, I have long been in disagreement with 
him on both the possibility of his plan giving a 
permanent stable price level and on the desirabil- 
ity of having a permanent stable price level 
should his plan accomplish such. 

1. Professor Fisher states that “in any given 
period, there is a mathematical equality between 
the total circulation of money and the total cir- 
culation of goods measured by their price in 
money.” That is a mathematical truism, but it 
does not necessarily prove any direct causal rela- 
tionship between the various factors. 

Over a period of time there is no mathe- 
latical equality between the total amount of 
money and bank deposits in circulation and ‘the 
total amount of gold available for reserves, and 
there would have to be such a relationship for 
constant changes in the weight of the gold dollar 
to have the stabilizing effects on prices that Pro- 
tessor Fisher hopes it would have. 


Disagreement Ou Six Counts 


monetary changes back of th i hanges 
To this fact must add another fact 

the amount of gold in the world been very 
slowly augmenting for 2,000 rs, and does not 


now undergo any sudden increases or decreases 
Yet price increases or decreases are sudden and 
large. 

2) The Fisher scheme of control is impos- 
sible to administer, because we lack adequate 
statistical technique to measure accurately the 
supply and demand factors, either for gold or 


commodities. 


(3) Finally, Dr. Fisher misses the main point 


of all. What is value? Value is opinion, mass 
opinion. Market value is the consensus of opinion. 
Note that Latin word “consensus “con” (to- 
gether) “sentio” (feeling). Not what people sAink 


so much as what they feel. Or better yet, opinion 
plus feeling. Market values change from day to 


day as confidence, hope, fear, and other feelings 


influence our opinions. Dr. Fisher says he will 
stabilize values. But can u_ stabilize inion? 
In Kentucky they tell you: “Difference of 


ypinion is what makes horse races.” 
In the wheat pit in Chicago tl tell 


ference of opinion is what make 
fluctuations.” 
Not till you make 


ticket, 


Can you stabilize opinions? 
all Republicans vote the Democrat make 
wet tickets 


| ] 
ind make al 


support the 


Big Union 


nd all 
and all 


all former prohibitionist 
make all labor join on 


Il cl ] non members of 


members of all church 

any church join One Big Church. Personally, I 
don’t believe that can be done. Personally I don’t 
believe you can_ stabiliz vlue, and, after all, 
there do be people who like to take a risk, who 
preter a little element of uncertainty and venture 
in their lives! 


ition in 


3. In considering th nk « irc 
the United Stat Prof r Fisher sta that 
“the amount of it outstanding at a given moment 


is chiefly determined by the outstand 


he amount of 

ing loans, made b uch banks as under our 

stem do the lending to the publi and 
the amount of thx loans is det ined by the 
rate of interest charged by t member banks, 
which is, in turn, determined partly by the 
rediscount rate of the central banks to the 
member banks and partly by the reser which 
the member banks have in the custody of the 
central banks. 

As to whetl amount of loans outstanding 
at banks have much relationship to the rate of 
interest they charge their customers is a matter 


that will require more proof than has come to 
my attention. As a matter of cold reason, it 
would appear that as the rate of interest goes 


of bank loans would come 


up the total amount 


a matter of fact that does not seem 


down, but as 
to be the case. 
the re- 


Professor Fisher’s own figures indicate 


nk loans in 


verse of his argument. The rise in ba 
1927 was during a period of reasonably low 
interest rates, but the rising rates in 1928 and 
1929 did not stop the expansion of bank loans. 
The decline in bank loans between 1929 and 
1933 was accompanied by falling or low interest 
rates. Bank loans still refuse to r in the face 
of very low interest rate: 

It appears, therefore, that vercial interest 
rates are determined by expansion and contrac 





tion in bank | s rather tl 
paasion and contraction. It 
course, that t ’ t int 
might be radk Ditive 
is no wal ing tl 
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credit profitab it d 
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Our Readers Open Forum 


For other communications from readers commenting on recent articles in 


A “Humdinger” Answer 
In the Readers’ Open Forum of the October 
Rorartan, you “pass the buck” on Fred Burley’s 
question and ask: “Who'll explain humdinger?” 
The writer was asked this question sometime 
o, and being unable to answer was informed 
“humdinger” is a who can make a 


that a “guy” 


deat and dumb girl say “attaboy.”’ 

Hope this explanation will satisfy our London 
ember. 

T. M. Jenkins, Rotarian 
Manager, Variety Store 


Montrose, Pa. 


Old Dogs Don’t Chase Tails 


The October Rorartan is, all through, a good 
Dr. Robert G. Sproul 


dealing with Radicalism in universities interests 


number. The article by 


much, because I have been identified 
thirty 
with 


me very 


with colleges now for years, and have 


vatched the 
and, more than once since the World 


tendencies a gread deal of 
interest; 
War, I have given all too feeble expression, both 
in the press and from the platform, to the ideas 
» beautifully conveyed by Dr. Sproul... . 

youth to be radical. No 
This 


is the foolish exercise of the pup, but the pup 


It is the nature of 
body ever saw an old dog chasing its tail. 


is radical. The old dog has been spanked into 


conservatism. A certain amount of radicalism 


is a perfectly natural manifestation of youth. 


The optimistic side of the picture is that as they 


grow older they will grow more conservative. 


As in everything else, there is a fine compro 
somewhere. If the world 


mise to be found 


dominated by youth, it would be so 


not like it. But on the other 


should be 
jazzy we would 
hand, if it were dominated entirely by old men, 
it would become so stale that none of us could 

| believe I have observed this difference be 
tween large university centers and small colleges. 
So many of the students matriculating in these 
somewhat removed 


very large universities are 


from the American tradition of building by 
work and seem to have the idea that the work 
has been done and it is their business, exclu- 
sively, to acquire. Whereas, students of the 
institutions of the 
backed by the 


courageous outlook, 


smaller and more scattered 


country enter these institutions 
tradition of 
that hard 


arrive anywhere in this world, and that going 


old American 


a conviction work Is necessary to 


to college to get an education means better equip 


ment for work in order that they may create, 


themselves, what they wish to acquire. 


Such ideas are as old-fashioned as the dickens, 
but in order that you may know that they are 
not the mouthings of an old man, I wish to say 
that I am. still 
minded, college president. 

James S. THomas, Rotarian, 
President, Thomas S. Clarkson Memorial 
College of Technology 


a young, active, progressively 


Potsdam, N. Y. 


Plan for “Green Spaces” 

I have read with interest Edward Meeman’s 
article on “Green Spaces” in Germany in the 
November Rorartan. 
illustrated, and understandable to the layman. | 
think the author could have placed a bit more 
emphasis on the fact that Germany's municipal 


forests are the result of wise land planning in 


It is well prepared, well 


which proper consideration is given not only to 
the municipality, but to the region, state, and 
nation of the future. 

America is beginning to take stock of itself as 
a nation and slowly but surely must come to rec- 
ognize forests as an economic asset irrespective 
of the value of the wood the trees of the forest 
contain. But until the public generally is edu- 
cated to the point where it is willing to see its 
tax money spent for these future assets, progress 
will be slow. 

W. S. Taser, State Forester 

Dover, Del. 


“Drive So as to Arrive” 

It may be of interest to mention to you the 
working out of an activity being encouraged this 
year by the Chadron Rotary Club. 

Shortly after July Ist, feeling the 
local education in the way of automobile safety- 


need of 


first, the president, the Board of Directors, and 
the Chadron Rotary Club itself, decided to in- 
itiate a compaign for more safety in and around 
the city of Chadron as to automobile traffic. 

The matter was referred to the Committee on 
Community Service who were to outline a plan 
along this line. It happened that the first meet- 
ing of the committee was called just a couple 
days after the arrival of the August Rotarian. 

When the committee met, Ab Jenkins’ article 
“Drive So As To Arrive” had attracted the 
attention of each member of the committee. As 
it had been read prior to the initial meeting of 
the committee, it gave quite an impetus to the 
enthusiasm of the members in planning our 
safety-first drive. 

After a definite plan was established, the first 
step was a review by the attorney-member of 


is Communism Inevitable... No 


| Continued from page 15] 
tion for the preéminence of this group 
is the sound physical basis upon which 
all their economic processes are founded. 
They possess both the raw materials and 
the industrial structure to support such 
a state. 

The second group, the inadequately 
developed industrial states, are unfor- 
tunate, in that they are unable to generate 


wealth, either 


increasingly additional 


because they lack the raw materials to 
supply their industrial structure, as for 
instance, Germany, or they are lacking 
in free markets because the Great Pow- 
ers, the first group, close markets to them 
either by high tariffs or by limiting the 
utilization of capital. 

For instance, a partly industrialized 
state like Czechoslovakia suffers from 
high tariffs everywhere which exclude 
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“The Rotarian,” turn to pages 2 and 


the local club of the traffic laws of our cit 

compared to the trafic laws of Nebraska. Th; 
was given at a weekly Rotary meeting at whi 
we had as guests the mayor and the city counc: 

The result of this meeting was the taking 
steps by the City Council to revise and tho 
oughly modernize local trafic regulations. O 
Rotarian lawyer was appointed by the mayor 
draft the necessary ordinance. 

A further immediate result of our first py 
gram was the issuance of instructions by 
mayor and council to the police department 
prohibit double parking on Main Street on Satu 
day afternoon and evenings particularly so 
further to eliminate possible automobile accident 

Other steps in public education on safety-f 
will be carried on monthly by and under ¢ 
auspices of the Community Service Committ 
of the local Rotary club, during which time 
hope to contact civic and school groups throu 
out our city. All of which should encourage t 
better understanding of traffic regulations ne 
to make as safe as possible the streets of citi 
like Chadron of around 5,000 population. 

C. W. MitrcHELL, Rotarian 
Chadron Building and Loan Assn 
Chadron, Nebr. 


Ran for Office Too 


. .« L enjoyed very much the article by Jos! 
D’Esposito “I’m Glad I Ran for Office,” in t 
November Rotarian. Inasmuch as I was o 
a candidate for the City Council, I can appreciat 
his conclusions even more than the avera 
reader. 

I am going to take the liberty of publishin 
portion of this article in our paper, the Munici; 
News. 1 think it quite excellent that your orga 
ization gives some space to articles on go) 
ment. 

Etvin P. Carney, 
Executive Secretary, Municipal Lea 
Seattle, Wash. 


Praise for Three 

Just a note to tell you that many people w 
very much interested in the articles, Albert 
Lasker’s “Human Lives at Stake,” Walte: 
Pitkin’s “Youth Looks for a Job,” and John 
Winfree’s “Rotary Dads to Seven Orphans’ 
the November Rotarian. 

Every good citizen is deeply interested in 
cial service problems. The more of this kind 
material you give the public the better. 

CarTER Tayi 


1 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


her competitive goods; but she also s 
fers from the fact that her competito: 
among the Great Powers can provi! 
more extensive credits through their po 
session of more liquid assets. Czecho 
slovakia, then, becomes allied to one 0! 
the Great Powers, France, politically and 
economically. Her industries persist, bu 
in effect, her industry is part of the 
French empire. 

The third group has no econom 
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strength and little political power. It is an 

agricultural group, dependent upon the 
purchasing capacity of the first and sec- 
ond group. Rumania, for instance, must 
export wheat and oil or suffer. If the 
Great Powers will not import her wheat 
and oil, Rumania’s position is difficult. 
If Rumania can hold a political and eco- 
nomic alliance with one of the Great 
Powers, she may be in a position to sur- 
vive economically in the capitalist sys- 
tem; if not, her people will suffer. This 
is true of all agricultural states which 
must export agricultural products for 
manufactured goods. Such countries now 
develop indigenous industries to protect 
themselves during periods when the mar- 
ket for their wares is limited or closed. 

Both the second and third group are 
subject to revolutionary tendencies be- 
cause, when the people starve through 
maladjustments in the capitalist system, 
they inevitably turn to varieties of eco- 
nomic expedients to save themselves. 
Cuba is an excellent example of that type 
of economic structure which leads to vast 
political changes. Cuba is a one-crop 
agricultural country, depending upon its 
export of sugar to provide the economic 
vitality of the nation. But the consump- 
tion of Cuba’s sugar is principally in the 
United States, and Cuba is dependent 
upon American sugar markets for a price 
level. Furthermore, the United States 
has produced its own sugar industry, so 
that in Cuba’s only free market there 
is now an indigenous competitive factor. 
Therefore Cuba suffers financially and 
has a series of revolutions. 

All colonial and semi-colonial countries 
are in this condition. They are unable 
to protect themselves from the economic 
vagaries of the Great Powers; they can- 
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not control the price of their own com- | 


modities; they cannot achieve political 
stability because they cannot determine 
under any circumstances, the livelihood 
of their own people. India, China, the 
states of North Africa, the Philippines, 
are dependent in this manner. In each 
case, these countries seek to free them 
selves from this dependence by bringing 
into existence and stimulating active 
markets. 

We 


states which 


there 
the 
experiment if they desire to; there are 


that 


avoid 


see, then, are some 


can communist 


others which are so dependent economi 
cally upon the first group that they are 


unable to control their own economic 


structures, which may collapse because of 


conditions wholly outside the _ state. 


When that happens, the communist ex- | 


periment may be resorted to as an alter 
native to dependence upon the Great 
Powers. 


Bia: United States, we are told, has 


been passing through a_ period 


ot eco 
nomic readjustments during the past 
five years. Has that actually happened? 
Actually the statistical position is that 
the United States has survived five years 
of depression, coming out of it with a 
rather astonishingly sound balance sheet, 
although errors in judgment and conduct 
have tended to increase human suffering 
and to delay recovery. What is clearly 
at fault is the 


high-standard-of-living 


distributive process. A 


country cannot 


hope to maintain its economic structure 
if its population is numerically static and 
if large masses of that population suffer 
from a reduced purchasing power, which 


is inevitable when a period of over-ex 
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A PROPER PLACE 
for PERSONAL PAPERS 


USY people with many activities 
RJ will appreciate having the in- 
formation they require at their finger 
tips. Automatically expanding file 
drawers afford instant visibility and 
access to any literature without re- 
moval from file. 


Simplicity 
is the Keynote of 
DESK COMPANION 


It is the means of systematizing your 
material, making available at all times 
the papers you require. It is a valu- 
able asset in the office or at home. 


xk 


This handsome piece of steel furni- 
ture... either letter or legal size... 
can be attractively done in the finish 
you desire so as to blend beautifully 
with any furniture you have. A sub- 
stantial lock is provided. 


x * *& 
DESK COMPANION is made 


in two styles, lift top /illustra- 
ted} and flat top. Prices range 
from $34.00 and up, depending 
upon size, finish, contents, and 
your location. 


x & 


Please ask for further details, giving 
us the size and finish preferred, and 
briefly describe the material to be kept. 
Do it now so this attractive present 
can be in its proper place Christmas 
morning. 


AUTOMATIC FILE & 
INDEX CO. 


629 West Washington Street (Box R-12) 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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pansion requires new markets which do 
not, for many reasons, come into exist 
ence, 

The task then is clearly to find new 
free markets to which goods can be ex 
ported and the distributive machinery 
of capitalism put in motion again. If 
all of mankind were on a high standard 
of living, this process might be regarded 
as unavailable, but even accepting the 
American standard of living as an excep 
tionally lofty one, in Asia more than a 
billion human beings live on a standard 
very much below the poverty line. This 
is also true of Africa, South and Central 
America, and parts of Europe. These 
low-standard-of-living countries afford an 
opportunity for capitalism to preserve it- 
self while at the same time performing a 
brilliant task of 
capitalism is to generate wealth in those 


social service, for the 
countries by raising the standard of living 
of these peoples until it approximates 
that which exists in the most highly de- 
veloped capitalist countries. 

A standard of living can only be raised 
by creating wealth through the increas- 
ing use of commodities in a free mar- 
ket. The standard of living of these peo- 
ples can only be raised if the capitalist 
countries export to them capital, for the 
specific purpose of generating new wealth 
in their markets. In a word, capitalism 
can and will sustain itself by the export 
of capital from major to minor countries. 
The United States is particularly in an 
advantageous position to perform. this 
task. 
which the present situation presents. The 
Reciprocity Tariff Bill, 
Secretary of State Hull, is the first sig- 
this 


Administration. Its 


This is the inevitable conclusion 


advocated by 


nificant step in direction in the 


Roosevelt passage 
and the activities of Mr. Hull to make 
it effective will undoubtedly result in in 


creased consumption of American goods. 


Bwo dangers face capitalism; one is 


war, the other is monopoly. It becomes 
altogether necessary to pursue the single 
purpose of creating new free markets in 
the weak and backward countries so 
that capital moves unrestrained and new 
goods find an outlet. 

But will not the great capitalist powers 
quarrel over these new free markets? 
Will they not go to war over them? 

That, of course, is the salient question. 
The next world war will not only destroy 
capitalism; it will destroy civilization. 
But is war the only method by which 
the capitalist system can govern the dis- 
tribution of free markets? Surely, the 
London Economic Conference afforded 


the capitalist world a singular oppor- 


tunity to consider its major immediate 
problems of distribution, namely, the im- 
pediments such as unplanned tariffs, 
lack of stability in international ex- 
change, etc. Its program of a world- 
wide reduction of rigidities in the mar- 
ket and of stabilization by currency, 
might have been the soundest method 
of restoring unimpeded capitalistic proc- 
esses. 

The responsibility for torpedoing that 
conference rests with the United States 
which often, in international affairs, acts 
anarchistically. Had the London Con- 
ference United States, 
Great Britain, and France should not to- 


succeeded, the 


day be engaged in a money war which 
serves only to impede the free movement 
of goods from the great capitalist powers 
to the weak countries. Capitalism must 
have peace, codperation, and agreement 
to sustain itself. It is fatuous to assume 
that because capitalist powers quarrel 
over markets, that there is no way to 
The fact remains that we are at 
peace. The Montevideo Conference in 
South America, the recognition of Soviet 
Russia, the exchange of notes between 
the United States and Japan in March, 


peace. 
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are all steps in the direction of perpetu- 
ating that peace. 

Capitalism continues. 
tems are suggested as substitutes for it, 
but they do not function. Will, then, 
communism replace capitalism as 4 
world economic system? 

It is here interesting to note that the 
*xperiment in Soviet Russia is constant!) 
moving far from Marxian communis: 
in the direction of state capitalism: May, 
not the next step for Soviet Russia, afte: 
it has gone through a period .of intl, 
tion as a result of the American export 
of capital to Soviet Russia, be a restora- 
tion of private profit, just as in some 
industries, Russia has already restored 
the capitalistic wage scale based upon 
adequate services? The graduated wage 
scale, lottery bonds, and the bootlegging 
of valuta are steps toward capitalism. 
But even if Russia should remain co: 
munistic, there are no indications that 
capitalism will not continue to susta 
itself by the constant creation of nev 


Devious sys 


markets. 

That is its task which no country can 
perform alone. It must be the achie\ 
ment of international capitalist action. 


Is Commmunism Inevitable? Yes 


| Continued from page 13| 


miner, or an architect, or an accounting 
clerk again? Yet that is the realization 
which is slowly, and with agonized re- 
luctance, beginning to grow in the minds 
of millions. It is because capitalism is 
doing things like this to millions of men 
and women who have always hitherto 
been its loyal supporters that we com- 
munists believe that it cannot survive. 

Now there would probably be fairly 
wide ageement that if capitalism con- 
tinues indefinitely to produce the present, 
or a greater, degree of unemployment, 
suffering, chaos, and violence, some al- 
ternative will have to be found for it. 
Most supporters of capitalism would, 
however, claim that the present situation 
is merely temporary and that soon a new 
period of prosperity will arrive. They 
would claim, no doubt, that such a re- 
covery has actually begun in America. 
Some of them would point to the recov- 
ery program of President Roosevelt, as 
the solution of the problem. 

Now let us consider for a moment 
why it is that we do not believe in the 
possibilities of capitalist recovery. We 
think that the trouble about capitalism 
is this. When industrial development has 
got to a certain point, several things be- 
gin to happen. In the first place, credit 
gets enormously expanded, as it did in 





America in 1929. This enables firms, 
companies, and corporations to use the 
money which they can borrow so eas 
to put up new factories and plants o 
all kinds. 

And they do so: they do so without 
any coérdination or plan—without an\ 
knowledge of whether there is a need 
for the things which these new factor! 
will produce in such quantities. And 
often there is not. For example, it has 
just been discovered that America h 
built shoe-producing plants which < 
make three times as many shoes as thc 
American people consume. 

Well now I needn’t point the mora! 
of why and how this causes a crasli. 
Everybody since 1929 knows that. 1) 
new shoe factories, and the other new 
factories, find no market for their goods 
they have to shut down and their sta‘'s 
are “out.” But worse is to follow. \ 
only does capitalism in boom peri 
create producing capacity for far more 
of some lines of goods than the work- 
ers can, out of their wages, provide a 
market for. 

The market itself is shrinking, and i 
two ways. On the one hand, the num)er 
of capitalists is always diminishing: a !°" 
big firms replace dozens of small ones 
Huge monopolistic trusts begin to dom: 
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nate whole branches of production. Hun- 
dreds of small independent capitalists, 
each of whom was a consumer and a 
substantial one, are crushed out of exist- 
ence. The workers, on the other hand, 
begin to be replaced by machines. Now 
the workers were paid wages, had human 
wants, and consumed goods. The work- 
ers were a market. But the machines 
which replace them need no wages; they 
buy nothing; they have no human needs; 
they do not constitute a market. 

I should think it would be difficult for 
anyone to deny that these three interlock- 
ing tendencies, namely the tendency to 
the over-expansion of credit, the tendency 
to the formation of monopolies, and the 
tendency to the displacement of men by 
machines, are the things which have 
caused the trouble. For the first of these 
tendencies led to production far in excess 
of the requirements of the existing mar- 
ket, while the second and third are cut- 
ting even that market down still further. 

Now let us notice what effect the NRA 
is having on these three fatal tendencies 
of capitalism. Is it, for example, seeking 
strictly to limit and control the expansion 
of credit? On the contrary, the whole 
strength of the present United States gov- 
ernment appears to be devoted to trying 
to force bankers to lend, and business men 
to borrow, even where neither of them 
wants to do business! I seem to read in 
the government’s recent pronouncements 
the suggestion that it is positively un- 
patriotic for a banker to refuse to lend, 
even though he doesn’t think the security 
good enough, or for a business man to 
refuse to borrow, even though he can’t 
see any profitable use for the money. I am 
bound to say that I sympathize with those 
bankers and the business men who feel 
that as soon as they can see their way 
clear they will do business without any 
need for government pressure, and that 
until then they are only risking another 
crash if they go ahead. 

Then take the question of the growth 
of monopoly. Here, of course, the NRA 
not only repeals the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Laws, but positively orders business men 
to combine for many purposes—such as 
wage and price fixing under the codes. 

Lastly, the codes themselves, by raising 
wages and shortening hours, obviously 
give the very strongest inducement pos- 
sible to faster and faster mechanization. 
Every employee, if he is to survive, must 
strive his utmost to replace his now more 
expensive labor force by machines, which 
are paid no wages and can work, if nec- 
essary, twenty-four hours in the day. 
(There is no code for the machines.) 


Thus, if we think it out, we shall see that 
the present recovery program in America 
not only does nothing to check those tend- 
encies which produced the last crash, but 
actually intensifies all three of them! 

We are bound to conclude, therefore, 
that this recovery program can at best 
produce only a temporary revival. I do 
not deny that, by its inflationary provi- 
sions, it can, and to some extent already 
has, done this. But as it can do nothing 
whatever to root out the causes of the 
last crash, which are, indeed, innate in 
the whole nature of capitalism, it must 
lead only to a new, and far more severe, 
collapse. 

At this point some of my readers may 
be saying “Well, even if we admit for a 
moment that a little of this is true, what 
of it? It may be true that it is impossible 
to do away with slumps. But that doesn’t 
mean that it zs possible to do away with 
capitalism. What this fellow Strachey 
calls ‘capitalism’ is inherent in human 
nature; it always has existed and it always 
will.” 


Rel ow we are all prone to believe that 


the state of things which we have always 
known is eternal. George III thought this, 
for example. But as we are all only hu- 
man, our judgment is fallible. And the 
study of history seems to suggest that the 
capitalist system has not always existed, 
and, therefore may not, conceivably at 
any rate, always continue to exist. 

If you had told a Roman noble in the 
time of Nero that it would be possible to 
maintain civilization without slaves he 
would have laughed in your face (that is, 
if you had caught him in a good humor, 
otherwise .). The servile system of 
society seemed to him just as eternal, just 
as rooted in human nature, as does the 
capitalist system to many people today. 
Again, if you had told King John of 
England that it was possible to get on 
without grading people into strictly di- 
vided castes of nobles, priests, merchants, 
journeymen, apprentices, and serfs or 
“villains” bound to the soil, he would 
probably have had you locked up. Yet 
feudalism, too, went the way of all flesh. 
And feudalism was at least as different a 
social system from capitalism, as is the 
new system of society which has so far 
been built up in Russia. 

And that brings me to the main point. 
As a matter of fact, not only is it histori- 
cally true that there have been in the past 
other social systems than capitalism, but 
also it is true that the present day alterna- 
tive to capitalism has already appeared in 
the world. This alternative is commu- 
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nism. It is true that there is not yet in the 
world any fully established communist 
system. For the Russians do not claim for 
a moment to have, as yet, turned Russia 
into a communist country. All they claim 
to have done is to have laid the basis on 
which they are now building up a com- 
munist society. And it’s a big job! 

I do that 
talist system has as yet exhausted the very 
last of its possibilities of development. (I 


personally believe that an intensive expan- 


the 


mean to capl 


not Say 


sion into export markets, leading to vio- 
lent conflicts, and ultimately but inevit- 
ably to war with her commercial rivals, is 
the next phase for American capitalism. ) 
But it does mean two things: first that 
the capitalist system is in a period of 
second that a real and 


serious Crisis; 


workable alternative to it has emerged. 
Sut once again, if those of my readers 
who are supporters of capitalism can 


bring their system out of its crisis, and 


Ig 
can avoid war while they are doing so; if 
they can make their system provide men 
and women with tolerable lives, well then 
they need fear nothing. 

reasons for 


We, however, have solid 


believing that this is impossible. If we 
prove right then it will be necessary for 


the capitalist system to follow all the pre- 


vious forms of social organization into 
the museum of history. 

- 2) — 
The Ever-Romantic 
Philippines 
Continued from page 4 | 
medieval walled city in the world. The 


moat, once filled with water and slime 

a splendid defense in early days against 
the marauding pirates from the north 
or the adventurous Moro sea raiders from 
the south—has been filled up and in its 
place are lovely sunken floral gardens 
and an 18-hole all-grass, all-green golf 
course built by the municipality for all 
who care to play. 

These grim towering walls, grey with 
the weight of years, surround the native 
city with its shops and stores, home in- 
dustries, arts and crafts. The overhang- 
ing the 


changed except paved and clean as never 


balconies, narrow streets—un- 
before—the imposing cathedrals, mag- 
nificent churches, vast monasteries with 
gardens, cemeteries, 


secluded patios, 


libraries, courts, are as of yesterday 
despite the fact that just outside them, 
the teeming tide of modern business life 
rolis by in trucks and cars of every de- 
scription. Here the clumsy carabao cart 
makes the haughty Cadillac give way; 


the carromata, a native pony cart look- 


ing like a glorified baby buggy on two 
wheels, competes with the Chevrolet. 
Within hail of the golfer’s “fore,” 
just outside the din of honking motor 
horns, untroubled by the roar of the air 
mail winging its way to north and south, 
the nimble fingers and patient eyes of 
the women produce dreams of beauty on 
the dainty fabrics woven from the fibres 
The 


slipper makers slash huge logs of wood 


of pineapple and banana leaves. 


in proper lengths, from which to fashion 
the dainty native wooden soled bakia— 
slippers. 

On the broad avenues, modern de- 


partment stores Carry on as in every 


other land, while in the congested lanes 


of the Tondo, are native markets so 
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fascinating, in their myriad tiny sta 
filled with merchandise of every 
that it seems hard to believe that 1 
are within a few blocks of each oth 
Here a sign, Corp Srorgs indicat 
modern refrigerator plant and for 
foods—lettuce, tomatoes, fruits of « 
sort, meats. In the smelly native ma 
just around the corner, are the 
the 
guavas, rimas, durians, manzanitas, a 
with the vegetables, the meats and 


of the tropics, mangoes, cl 


the chickens and game—and with 
never failing crowd of shoppers hage 
over the prices down to the last cent 
The “Thieves Market” offers bea 
work in wood, silver, and cane, do 


the inmates of the world’s model p: 
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W elcome to Manila 


Amwonc the 13,000,000 peo- 
ple who inhabit the 7,083 islands of 
the glorious archipelago which is 
the Philippines, there are about 175 
Rotarians. These are in the three 
clubs — Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu. 
The Manila Rotary Club, the parent 
organization, will be host club for 
the Fifth Pacific Rotary Conference, 
February 18-20, 1935. The dates 
come in the midst of the world- 
famed Manila Carnival, enabling 
this small club to offer an interest- 
ing variety of entertainment and 
educational features in addition to 
a well-balanced program. As presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Manila, 
it is my privilege to invite all Ro- 
tarians to come and be our guests. 


—“Art” Fisher 





Across the river from the Malacanang 
Palace, where the Governor General lives 
in state, is a huddle of nipa huts as primi- 
tive as though a thousand miles away. 
The Polo Club, where the game of games 
is played for eight sunny months—per- 
haps the longest season anywhere on 
earth—is close to the cock mains where 
the native national sport of cock fighting 
finds expression every holiday and Sun- 
day. And in the beautiful ballroom and 
pavilion of the Manila Hotel, dance 
music is played every night in the year 
from nine until two. 

Certainly Manila is a city of contrasts, 
but contrasts are not confined to Manila. 
They are true of the climate. In the low- 
lands of the tropics one must expect the 
tropic warmth—days brilliant under the 
gay sun. But if a change is desired, you 
can leave Manila in the morning by big 
Bellanca airplanes and land in Baguio, 
125 air miles away and 5,000 feet up in 
the air, in less than an hour. Here in the 
hills the air is sweet and cool. 
age temperature is about 64 
Fahrenheit the year around. In the sun, 
the days are warm and pleasant. You 
can golf in sport and whites in comfort, 
but you need a sweater just as soon as 
you sit in the shade. At night the logs 
snap and crackle in the big stone fire- 
place in homes, clubs, and hotels, and 
light blankets on the beds are much ap- 
preciated. 


The aver- 
degrees 


i. the last year or so, Baguio, the sport 
and health center of the Orient, has 
grown from a delightful resort city in 
the hills to a bustling little metropolis. 





gold boom—for 


This is due to the great 
here is what is said to be the richest area 
New miunes are 


of its size in the world. 


being developed every month, and more 
than 40,000 new claims were staked out 
within the last year. The day’s trip 
down to the mines is one of never failing 
interest, especially on the days when the 
gold is poured into bars for shipment. 
Benguets, 


The present day Igorots, 


Ifugaos, Apayaos, Kalingas, Bontocs, bas 
ically the same but differing in dialect and 
those 


customs—are the descendants of 


who built the rice terraces. They live as 
did their forefathers, working the land in 
strictly communal fashion, a_ strong, 
sturdy race but little touched by the pass 
ing of the years. You see them in the mar 
ket place, the men clad in gee strings and 
perhaps an old army shirt or pair of over- 
alls; the women with striped skirts made 
of their own native cloths, with a short 
matter ol 


You 


see them again in the fields as you drive 


jacket to match worn as a 


“dressing up” for the market day. 
along the Mountain Trail that leads from 
Baguio into the “beyond.” 

Then 
cruise—‘the Southern Cross cruise,” on 
Mayon. 


its swift and pleasant voyage 


there is the southern islands 
the luxurious cruising yacht the 
It makes 
from Manila to Zamboanga and return, 


touching the picturesque ports of Cebu 
and Iloilo with a day’s stay in each, in a 
glamorous five days. 
Romantic lands these—reminiscent of 
the days of the glory of the Dons, whose 


adventurous sons swept the seas and 
brought far-away lands under the rule of 
His Catholic Majesty. 
islands one is removed far from the busi- 


Here life 


and the 


Down in these 
ness world. flows simply. Na 
ture 1s kind people live close to 
her flowing breast. The cocoanut trees 
rise from the golden beaches to march in 


hills. The 


slip through the jungles. The 


serried ranks over the rivers 
orchids 
flame in the forest. The blue seas laugh 
and dimple in the sun or quiver and 
surge under the gusty monsoon. The fish 
ermen sing the songs of the sea, as they 
toil at the 
works its way to the abundant banks. Vil 


nets when the fishing fleet 
lage life goes on, as it has for a thousand 
years... 

Just now the Philippine Islands are 
much in the public eye. The dramatic 
ee Inde- 


United States Con- 


passage of the 
pendence Bill by the 
gress; the equally dramatic acceptance by 
the Filipino legislature, meeting in spe- 
cial session on the very day of the aad 
back home of the Independence Mission 
President Manuel L. 


Quezon, the forthcoming Pacific Rotary 


headed by Senate 


Conference, all of this, together with the 
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, will eharm 


roofed native huts and ¢ 
city, side by side with the bustling modern life 


of this hospitable outpost of America. A 


and your fellow-Rotarians will discover for your 
selves, Manila isthe friendliest citv in the world 
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key position in world affairs that the 
archipelago occupies geographically, has 
given to this far flung responsibility of the 
United States an importance never before 
attained. 

And here soon will be carried out a new 
experiment in government—the birth of 
a nation. Here will be seen something 
never before heard of in history: a group 
of peoples scattered over 7,083 islands, 
speaking various dialects yet united for 
thirty years under American sovereignty, 
with no political or economic grievance, 
no religious complaint, voluntarily step- 
ping from under the protective arm of a 
great power, a power that has of its own 
free will given to the Filipino peoples a 
greater autonomy, a larger measure of in- 
dividual and collective freedom than has 
been enjoyed by many nations. Here will 
be the scene of a new government, work- 
ing out, in its own way, its destiny and 
salvation—economic and political. 

So today the Philippine Islands are call- 
ing travellers from other shores as never 
before. We of the Philippines invite you— 


cordially, Rotarily! 


Farming Oysters 


For Pearls 

| Continued from page 11| 

of accident; cultured pearls are the re- 
sult of design—plus application of the 
principle of eugenics. 

The first step in the life of a Mikimoto 
pearl is the collection of young oysters 
and oyster spawn, or “spats” from the 
waters of the Bay of Toba, Tatoku, and 
other favorable grounds, 

Women diving forty minutes daily, 
scour the ocean beds for the young oys- 
ters. It is fitting that from the time the 
oysters are gathered through their im- 
pregnation and during the six to ten 
years that they work producing pearls to 
glorify womankind, they are cared for 
and sheltered only by women. All our 
divers are young girls, Thewiaids of Toba 
and Tatoku are the mermaids of the pearl 
industry. Favored by much stronger lungs 
than men, they are better equipped for 
diving than their brothers and husbands, 
who, instead, spend their days caring for 
the house and children or fishing and 
farming. 

The baby oyster is extremely delicate, 
and to insert into its mantle a tiny “seed” 
which forms the nucleus of the future 
pearl requires skill, time, experience, and 
patience. One of the processes which has 
been patented is the insertion of the pearl 
seed nucleus in a tiny fragment of fresh 
water mussel. This in turn is placed in a 
fleshy bag, the mouth of which has been 
secured with a cord. The whole is in- 
troduced into the subcutaneous tissue of 








the shell, secreting epidermis of another 
oyster through an opening surgically 
made for the purpose. In the same opera- 
tion, the cord is withdrawn, the wound 
is disinfected, and the oyster is returned 
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to the sea where it begins to cover the 
irritating nucleus with the many layers 
of nacre necessary to produce perfectl, 
spherical pearls. 

These oysters are left for several year; 
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in the nursery. Their cradles are wire 
cages submerged in waters considered 
most favorable. Twice yearly, for seven 
years, the cages are raised and the oysters 
carefully cleaned. Their nurses remove all 
the barnacles, examine them for disease, 
and return them to their submarine apart- 
ment houses. In the cages they are safe 
from enemies, and kept at a depth only 
a few feet above the bottom of the sea. 

Most of the oysters which are used as 
“mothers” for pearls are carefully se- 
lected—on a eugenic basis. Only strong 
healthy ones are chosen. They are usually 
the ones grown from spawn to the age 
of four. After being carefully nurtured 
for six months, they are given their first 
inspection. As a strong mother usually 
has the healthiest offspring, so a strong, 
vigorous oyster always produces the 
most perfect pearl. We find that only 
sixty per cent of the oysters treated finally 
produce pearls, Twenty per cent are bar- 
ren or sterile; twenty per cent die. Out 
of those which produce, only four to 
five per cent yield marketable pearls. One- 
half to one per cent of these are pearls 
of the proper size, shape, and color to 
be highly prized. 


Conscientious jewelers and my 
fellow craftsmen will know that it was not 
primarily to regulate prices that I deliber- 
ately destroyed 720,000 pearls in Kobe 
some time ago. Rather than permit these 
inferior pearls—all of which had a value, 
however—to be thrown upon the mar- 
ket, thereby cheapening the quality, | 
gladly shovelled them into a blazing fur- 
nace before the Kobe Chamber of Com- 
merce. The fact that they might have 
brought hundreds of thousands of dollars 
was of no consequence. The fact that 
they were inferior meant everything. 

At this moment, we have eight large 
culture stations in Japan. There is also 
a farm in the Isle of Palao, in the Caro- 
line Islands. In total area, our oyster 
farms exceed 41,000 acres. Every year we 
plant 3,000,000 “seeded” oysters. The an- 
nual value of our production averages 
$2,000,000, Our enterprises give work to 
1,000 persons including experts in all 
lines of business. 

The cultivation of oyster pearls is 
fraught with dangers and tribulation. 
All the perils of the Orient must be faced 
—the typhoon which comes up suddenly 
without warning and sweeps away en- 
tire colonies of infant oysters. Unexpected 
thaws of mountain snows pour chilly 
torrents into the bays and inlets destroy- 
ing marine life. And again there is always 
the dreaded Akashiwo, a murderous ma- 
rine parasite which swarms the seas in 





discoloring red currents, like locusts 
which darken the Mongolian landscape, 
even hiding the sun in their onward rush 
over crop-denuded fields. Even the oc- 
topus, so highly prized by Japanese 
epicureans for food, is a menace. 

The wire cages—each of which con- 
tains between 140 and 150 oysters—usu- 
ally furnish ample protection from the 
octopus. Careful watch, however, must 
be kept for the dreaded Akashiwo (col- 
ored water) which frequently destroys 
an entire crop of pearl oysters before we 
have time to remove the cages from the 
danger zones. 

Although no longer rare among jewels, 
the pearl will always continue to be a 
favorite among women. No other gem 
can match it in a necklace. Pearls will 
never become fads. They are heirlooms. 
Unassisted, Mother Nature will never 
produce enough natural pearls to gratify 
the yearnings of the women of the world. 
She works by accident. We work by de- 
sign. Only in their inception are natural 
pearls different from cultured pearls. 
Like wild flowers, beautiful wild pearls 
But like hot 


house flowers, cultured pearls, produced 


are often found in nature. 


by oysters living and working under the 
most favorable conditions, develop mas- 
terpieces which are seldom found in 
Nature’s marine treasure chests. 

Even when cultured and natural pearls 
are bisected, it is difficult to differentiate 
between them. Cultured pearls have more 
regular hearts, or nuclei, than the wild 
pearls. And having a more perfect start 
there is no reason why they should not 
surpass the others in quality. 

That is my dream—to finally produce 
a pearl that is a pearl through and 
through. 

And one more thing—to hear the name 
of Father Mikimoto spoken affection 
ately by every beautiful woman as hav- 
ing contributed in with 
Mother Nature the 
world a more beautiful place in which 


cooperation 
towards making 


to live. 


Christmas and the 


Go-Giver 


[| Continued from. page 8 | 


inconsistent with selfishness and ruthless- 
ness of extreme go-getting. I refer to 
our admissions that we should put serv- 
ice first, consider the customer’s rights 
ahead of our own, and approach every 
possible buyer with the Golden Rule in 


mind. Since you can’t blow hot and 


cold with the same breath, these two 


contradictory ideas about salesmanship 
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Send for your slice of 
Betty-Lou Fruit Cake 


ETTY-LOU Fruit Cake is made in old New 
Orleans—famous the world over as the 
home of good things to eat. Made in a day- 
light factory by a famous, time-proven for- 
mula. Chock-full of choicest fruits and nuts. 
Only the finest ingredients obtainable being 
used in our cakes. Baked in modern, thermo- 
stat, time-controiled ovens, to insure that 
every one comes from the oven perfectly 
baked, with the full flavor being retained. 
Thousands of housewives over the country 
have given up trying to bake as good a fruit 
cake as they can buy from Betty-Lou. The 
5-lb. Betty-Lou Fruit Cake is an especially 
welcome gift. The cake is wrapped in Sylph- 
rap, tied with ribbon, and then is packed in a 
lithographed tin that depicts scenes from the 
Vieux Carre section of New Orleans. On the 
inside of the cover of this attractive package 
appears a Description of Jackson Square and 
a brief description of the ‘“‘Largest Real 
Estate Transaction In The World’’—The 
Louisiana Purchase. This container is cer- 
tainly a worthy souvenir from a City that 
has always been noted for its fine foods. 
Use Price List below for guide in ordering 
the outstanding Fruit Cake in the world today. 


PRICE LIST 
5-Ib. Light Fruit Cake, Vieux Carre 


in 
2\4-Ib, Light Fruit Cake, Packed on At- 


tractive Dish 2.50 
2b. Light Fruit Cake, Packed on At- 

tractive Dish... 2.00 
5b. Dark Fruit Cake, Vieux Carre 

Tin 5.00 
2'4-lb. Dark Fruit Cake, Packed on At- 

tractive Dish 2.50 


2-Ib. Dark Fruit Cake, Packed on At- 


tractive Dish 2.00 


Mail to Betty-Lou Bakeries. 
1226 St. Thomas St. 
New Orleans, La. 


Name____ 





Address_ 
Enclose ten cents for postage and packing. 
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can’t be reconciled. The word go-getter 
caught popular fancy so well that the 
go-getter overshadowed the less spectacu- 
lar and more unselfish type of selling. 

“But today’s resistance to salesmen has 
probably reached an all-time high. This 
is due largely to two factors. In the first 
place, the prospect suspects all salesmen 
of being go-getters at heart no matter 
how much they talk about service. Sec- 
ondly, a lot of writers in the business 
publications are saying right out that the 
business difficulties now existing have 
been brought on by the go-getting tactics 
so generally in use.” 

All this will change as we put more 
of the essential Christmas spirit into sell- 
ing—the spirit of giving to the utmost 
and letting results take care of them- 
selves, as they always will when we trust 
the law that giving always enriches the 
giver. The time has come to prove the 
eflectiveness of giving on a larger scale 
than we have attempted before. And 
while it is true that go-giving has ex- 
isted here and there since the dawn of 
trade, there has never been the real faith 
in it that there was in go-getting. 


As we look back over business history, 
we see that many of the most lasting 
successes have been rich in the desire to 
give one’s best to the customer—even 
when it looked like dangerous business. 

There was, for example, John Wana- 
maker, the Philadelphia merchant. He 
was a real go-giver back in 1876 when 
he inaugurated four go-giving innova- 
tions which were startling in their day. 
These were: (1) that the salesperson 
must not urge the customer to buy; (2) 
that the prices must be plainly marked 
on all geods; (3) that goods must al- 
ways be as represented; and (4) that 
dissatisfied customers could return goods 
and get their money back. Rival mer- 
chants were so upset that they tried to 
get Wanamaker to give up his ruinous 
plans and it was even declared that “the 
public would swindle his eyes out.” But 
the public didn’t. 

And wasn’t it Marshall Field, the Chi- 
cago department-store man, who origi- 
nated the go-giver’s slogan: “The cus- 
tomer is always right.” 

Every man can become his own best 
Santa Claus. Let me explain this by 
drawing once more on my own experi- 
ence. When I decided to change my own 
selling method from go-getting to go- 
giving, I saw that I would have to dis- 
card many of my old invisible com- 
panions and replace them with new ones. 
These old companions included indo- 
lence, fear, envy, being disagreeable at 
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home, false pride, doubts about the fu- 
ture, regrets about the past, and a lot 
of other undesirable mental characteris. 
tics which had failed to make me attrac 
tive either to myself or the other fellow. 

I found that the man who really wants 
to learn the lesson of Christmas mus: 
for himself discover that somewhere 
along in our evolution perfection is . 
possibility which lies before us all. Each 
of us must go ahead as best he can and 
not postpone the effort with an excuse 
that nobody else is making much of an 
attempt in that direction. 

That meant to me that I must begin 
immediately to do all in my power to 
displace my negative thoughts and 
qualities with their opposites. I must 
put courage in the place of fear, kind 
ness in place of my sour disposition, 
activity in place of indolence, and so 
forth. My selling had to begin with my- 
self; I must sell myself these good char- 
acteristics if I was to be attractive eithe: 
to myself or to the other fellow. 

So I sat down and wrote down al! 
the undesirable characteristics which 
honesty forced me to admit I had. [i 
took some time, and the list was both 
long and discouraging. Then I placed 
beside each of these the opposite. My 
new conception of Christmas included 
the encouraging idea that it might be 
true that the Kingdom of Heaven was 
within me. That simplified matters. [1 
suggested that I might give to myscl 
good qualities in place of their opposites, 
and while there would have to be posi- 
tive effort to make good, I had the en 
couragement that the whole process was 
one in which I exchanged liabilities fo 
assets. So I dared to begin. I am still 
miles from the goal; but I am welcomed 
in places today where formerly I know 
no welcome would have been given me. 
And I am building up my fortune con- 
stantly—the personal fortune consisting 
of qualities which no one can ever take 
from me. 

Along with this private reconstruction 
plan I saw that I must reconstruct also 
my method of business. When I realized 
that my prospective buyer was a giver 


1 


to me whether he purchased or not—i! 
that he gave me time which was valuabl: 
to him—I decided that he deserved ap 
preciation for that gift. So I studied 
my subject until I was able to present 
my proposition in five minutes and in 
such a way that he would know at the 
end of that period whether he wanted 
to go on. I decided to stop pestering 
prospects who told me flatly that they 
were not interested in what I had to 


offer. I stopped trying to reach men 
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through trick approaches. And I never 
try to make a prospect feel small by 
suggesting a bigger order than I think 
he ought to be interested in or can 
afford to buy. 

In my opinion, trying to load a cus- 
tomer with the biggest possible order is 
bad practice, whether you are selling in- 
surance or motor trucks or gold fillings. 
It affects the buyer in one of two ways. 
Either he scales his order down below 
even his actual requirements, or else he 
pretends not to be interested because he 
does not want to make himself small 
the seller’s eyes by explaining why he 
cannot buy freely. So the go-getter who 
tries to oversell has two good chances 
of losing. 

This Christmas season finds business 
and professional men of the world faced 
with great changes in prospect. Perhaps 
the greatest of these is the growing reali- 
zation that instead of making getting 
our first consideration, with public wel- 
fare taking care of itself, we shall have 
to put public welfare first and to find a 
way to do business in spite of change. 
For my own part, I believe that such a 
change will make for greater all around 
prosperity than we have known 
before, and I am certain that every one 


ever 


of us will be happier. 

This will make it hard for the out 
can think only 
But the 


and he 


and out go-getter who 
from his own selfish viewpoint. 
a jam” 
should welcome anything that promises 
to better his 


go-getter is already “in 


outlook. Go-getting has 


ot th ae 








never made for real happiness, for the 
man who practices it nearly always be- 


comes cynical, insincere, shifty, and cast 


down by failure, or puffed up by passing 


} 


successes. He may make a big show- 


ing for a time, but rarely does he show 
results over 
I offer 
but 


as a fact based on observation of busi- 


the stamina and consistent 
the years that go with go-giving. 
this conclusion, not as an opinion, 
ness and professional men under all sorts 
of conditions. 

In trying to apply the lesson of Christ- 
mas to my daily work, and from watch 
ing others who have made the same 
effort, I that it is 


blessed and far more yractical to give 
I S 


know really more 


than to receive. The go-giver, the man 


to whom service is a way of doing, starts 


by being kind to himself in the way | 


have indicated. In seeking to give his 


best to his fellows he works without the 


tension that goes with go-getting. He 


does not suffer from either the violent 


ups or downs that go with go-getting. 
The giving habit keeps him calm and 


poised. He is never trapped in his own 


falsehoods, because he speaks the truth. 


Having only the right motives, he has 


And the prac- 


nothing to conceal or fear. 


tical side to it all is that usually he finds 


that in return the world gives him 


more than he ever expected—in_ prosper- 


ity of all kinds instead of money pros- 
perity only. 

And that is what Christmas has 
taught me about that part of life we 


call business! 


Give the Boy a Horn! 


[Continued from page 23] 


bridge hospitals, the City Horie and the 
Veterans’ Hospital is one of the year’s 
most inspiring occasions. 

Lest you suspect that this dual organi- 
zation is not fundamentally international 
study these names, taken at random from 
the active membership: Thomas Allston, 
Warren Bezanson, W. Coolidge, Hugh 
D’Auria, Ralph Eames, Robert Grieus, 
Michael Harmantis, Frank Ince, Charles 
Johnson, Harry Kaplan, Arthur Linnel, 
Moses Movesession, Bernard Rice, 
Santoliquida, John Tenney, and Willard 
Wilson, 

As to their ability I note, on the pro- 
gram of a concert given in the Roberts 
School auditorium, Sousa’s “The Thun- 
derer,” Planquette’s, “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” Hayes’ “Gypsy Festival,” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” They go in 
for the heavy classics, too. 

And back of these bands which have 


Gino 


written new musical history are not only 


a musical director, assistant musical di- 


rector, manager and treasurer, an advis- 
ory committee of eighteen public spirited 
men and a long list of public spirited 
also the Parents’ 
Club, C 


Cambridge 


patronesses, there are 


Association, Cantabridgia am- 


bridge Industrial Association, 


Grammar Masters and Directors—and 
the Rotary club. 
followed 


The same methods were 


Framingham as at Cambridge. In some 
respects Framingham pioneered. But in 
each case Parents’ Clubs were organized 
as allies; contributions were received from 
local enthusiasts who looked upon the 
new institution with approval; work was 
begun by group instruction, to be fol- 
lowed by weekly ensemble rehearsals. 
And after the band had really learned to 
function it became self-supporting by 


giving formal concerts. 
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EASY 


TO ORGANIZE A 


BAND! 


BOY’S BANDS, 
sponsored by 
Rotary Clubs, are 
proving of untold 
value in many 
communities. The 
band is a wonder- 
ful builder of 
group spirit. De- 
velops character. 
Fosters good citizenship. 
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healthy outlet for youthful enthusiasm. Give 
musical] training that’s helpful through life. 
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bustle of a great city. 
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The instrumentation ranged from oboe 
to sousaphone (which is a super-tuba or 
double-B brass bass), with the addition of 
tampani and cathedral chimes. This re- 
markable juvenile band was able to render 
difficult and unusual music because it was 
well rounded out, with its wood-wind sec- 
tion balanced by the brass. The Zouave 
style blue broadcloth uniforms, with satin 
vests set off by gold lace and buttons and 
with gold tasseled blue fezzes, give the 
boys a smart appearance. 

[ could write a similar story about how 
“the Rotary club bandmaster of Greater 
Boston” put Rotary boys’ bands on their 
feet in Wakefield and Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. He did these four big jobs be- 
fore he retired, to live in Arlington and 
rest on his laurels. The results he has 
attained are inspirational as a practical 
community service. But, while Perkins 

s exceptional, he does not pretend to hold 
his held exclusively. 

Those who were at the Seattle con- 
vention will remember how music was 
wafted over Puget Sound by the Aber- 
deen, Washington Boys’ Band, brought 
to the convention by Aberdeen Rotarians. 
They will also remember the parade of 
boys and girls tooting and blaring and 
drumming at last year’s convention in 
Detroit. 

There are many ways of making a 
“bad boy” good. Properly directed, play- 
grounds are invaluable. So are dozens of 
other plans and institutions which are 
aimed to keep the boys out of the transient 
class and in profitable, enjoyable employ- 
ment of their leisure. But none quite 
covers the ground covered by juvenile 
bands, properly sponsored. 

Perhaps I lean strongly toward the or- 
ganization of boys—and girls—into pro- 
fessionally directed bands because mem- 
bership in such a band kept me from 
being a life-long cripple. But improve- 
ment in health, due to intelligent use 
of a God-given breathing apparatus, to 
marching in the open, to open-air con- 
certs, is only one of many benefits. The 
benefits obtained transcend the physical. 

Because practically all boys are born 
with a sense of rhythm, and most of them 
with appreciation of pitch and harmony; 
because they naturally follow a marching 
band; because band instruments are not, 
comparatively, difficult to master, the 
band is the first stepping stone toward 


musical achievement. Sometimes, of 


course, the stone becomes a stumbling 
block. Incompetent instruction or lack of 
it spoiled many a budding player when I 
started. But there are thousands of able 
band teachers today, teachers who are also 
morally sound guides and mentors. 
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Moreover, from the standpoint of prom 
inence and public appreciation, a band js 
a profit paying investment. It does give 
some concerts in auditoriums and the 
aters but its chief function is to lead pa 
rades or gather the good people around 
it for friendly Main Street or Central Park 
concerts. 

As indicated by the introduction to this 
article, boys’ bands are being evaluated 
by service-minded Rotarians in scores of 
communities. Paul E. Wiggin, whos 
success as a director at Pawtucket, Rhoc: 
Island, has been extraordinary, had hard|\ 
established his Senior High School Band 
before he was called on to start the Joseph 
Jenks Junior High School Band. And 
just one lap behind the versatile Mr. Wig 
gin came a Pawtucket Rotarian who out 
fitted the latter band in a stunning set oi 
green and gold Zouave uniforms. 


Rorarrans at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
are rightfully proud of the Boys’ Club 
Band, organized in 1928 at the suggestion 
of James W. Lodge, an accomplished mu 
sician. Mrs. David I. Cahill, wife of Ro 
tarian Cahill, provided money for th 
initial purchase of instruments. As it 1s 
repaid, it becomes a revolving fund with 
which other instruments are purchased 
for new members. When a junior 45 
piece band was formed, Mr. Lodge was 
given an assistant. During the past fou: 
years, the Pittsburgh Boys’ Club Band ha 
played in 175 concerts and, thanks to 
Rotarians and Legionnaires, played at th 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi 
cago last year. 

Similar stories, in scale, could be told 
of juvenile bands in many communities 
At Hot Springs, Arkansas, for example. 
Rotarians spent $5,000 annually for se) 
eral years on a boys’ band which was 
eventually merged with the local schoo! 
band. Rotarian George Brenner, th 
guiding spirit, still follows the boys when 
they parade. It makes little difference: 
who has the credit; the main thing is thai 
it succeeds! 

But juvenile bands are not confined t 
North America. I have seen them 
South America, in Japan, in Europ 
Music has been called the true interna 
tional language—and by the same toke: 
it has a universality of benefit for boys 
and girls in all lands. 

It isn’t the playing which is of such 
importance, it’s the effect music has on 
the souls of players. I have been around 
juvenile bands under all sorts of cond 
tions. I have talked with bandmasters 19 
charge of the youngsters. And I have ye' 
to know any worthwhile illustration of « 
failure on the part of the juvenile musi- 
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cians to be gentlemen and—if a mixed 
group is playing, travelling or camping— 
ladies. 

And I am thinking of a great many 
youngsters who “went right” through 
music, when they were going wrong be- 
cause of unfavorable inheritance or en- 
vironment. There was Tony, of the lower 
East Side, New York, pal of the gangsters 
but with a love for music. Friends of 
music happened to get hold of him. He 
took to music and the old gang lost track 
of him. They will never find him because 
he found himself. 

There are Tonies in towns and villages 
in every community. 


The Only Wise Man 


| Continued from page 17 | 


“You mean he’s not a good business 
man?” I went on. “Dishonest or some- 
thing?” 

“Oh, I guess he’s all right that a-way,” 
my host replied. “Most ot them are, but 
they’re just Dutchmen. That’s all. Can’t 
get around it. He’s not your tribe, any- 
way. He never goes inside of a church. 
Used to go to all the meetin’s. He’d lissen 
with the best of them, but he’d never get 
converted.” 

One Sunday night, Uncle Henry came 
to hear me preach. He sat in the back of 
the house, timid and aloof. During the 
sermon he went to sleep. I walked home 
with him but there was nothing much 
we could talk about. It is true that | 
might have talked with him about his 
soul, as some people pointedly suggested, 
but I didn’t. I could not help feeling that 
he had a peace of spirit infinitely greater 
than my own. ; 

At the very depth of the winter, just 
before Christmas, a covered wagon pulled 
by two tumbledown horses drew up on 
the vacant lot next to the old Opera 
House. The wagon brought a woman 
and six children, the youngest a year old. 
The man was in the last stages of tuber- 
culosis and the family, with a kind of 
homing instinct, was heading back to 
Arkansas for him to die. 

We were just shaping up the tableau. 
We were scurrying about after properties 
and seeing that we had gifts for every- 
one on the tree. Then, of course, there 
were bathrobes to be borrowed for the 
cast, and all the other paraphernalia had 
to be made ready. The stage had to be 
appropriately hung with scrawny sprigs 
of mistletoe. 

It is true that the strangers attracted 
some attention because the villagers were 


fascinated and touched to find someone | 
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Stanolind Cut Back Asphalts being applied by Rosenberry & 
Gunsaullus, Contractors, on Main Street, Ligonier, Indiana 


Employs a “Progressive Idea’ 





Civic leaders of Ligonier, Indiana, feel that the 
decision they made more than two years ago was 
a wise one. They launched a two-year street-resur- 
facing program at that time. The plan was this: 


First year: To surface the streets with a mix- 
ture of road oil and mineral 


aggregate. 


Second year: To surface-treat the same streets 
with Stanolind Cut Back Asphalkt. 
This is a progressive plan. It holds 
the cost of resurfacing at a mini- 
mum and spreads it over a period 


of two years. 


The paving plan best fitted for any particular com- 
munity must of course be determined by the 
community leaders and engineers themselves—in 
consultation with paving experts. 

Standard Oil (Indiana) Engineers will be glad 
to give you their impartial advice at any Vv 
appropriate time. Simply write to the ore 
Copyright 1934, Standard Oil Co. 


STANDARD OIL 


(INDIANA) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue - - 





E. D. Smith, Mayor, and Noah 
Shock, Street Superintendent of 
Ligonier, Indiana, inspecting sur- 
face treatment completed with 
Stanolind Cut Back Asphalt and 
pea gravel. The Mayor writes: 


“We think that this is a very eco- 
nomical way of resurfacing streets 
and heartily recommend the same 


” 


method to other cities. .. . 
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more miserable than themselves. We did 
visit the wagon; we did see that the horses 
had some fodder; we performed a few of 
the decencies, but we were too much 
taken up with the big Christmas spree to 
do more than raise a small purse. 

Christmas Eve came, and with it the 
pageant. The Three Wise Men were 
magnificent in bathrobes borrowed from 
the town’s elite. In the cradle we had a 
cunning live infant, obligingly born just 
two weeks before, and the Quaker girl 
who played Mary had an admirably pure 
face. Her rosy cheeks were given a heav- 
enly glow by a concealed flash-light. 

I looked out over the audience as I 
read the words of the tableau. The house 
was jammed to the rafters, but Uncle 
Henry was not there. I stumbled over 
the words, “Peace on earth and goodwill 
to men,” as I realized with a start that 
probably no one had asked him. 

Afterwards we had gifts passed out 
from the tree. There was one, among the 
last on the tree, for me. It had been tied 
up with many awkward, masculine at- 
tempts at feminine daintiness. When I 
got the wrappings off and assembled the 
parts, I had one of those mail-order sugar 
bowls with a saucy bird on the top and 
twelve spoons hanging around the edges. 
Inside the bowl was a card, inscribed sim- 
ply but painfully, “from a friend.” 

That night I went by Uncle Henry’s. 
I heard a commotion inside as I rapped. 
Buster came forward, barking queru- 
lously. Then Uncle Henry hobbled 
through the milk cans in the front room 
and opened the door. 

“Santa Claus left a wonderful gift on 
the tree,” I explained. “I thought I'd 
come by and tell you about it.” 

Uncle Henry smiled timidly and Bus- 
ter sniffed at me jovially. 

“Thanks,” said Uncle Henry. “Dat’s 
nice. Come in, no? We haf a tree in der 
back. Merry Chreesmas.” 

I followed him to the room where he 
and Buster lived. A child, dirty and 
ragged, looked up at me fearfully from 
the floor where she played with a funny 
mechanical man. Another child, older, 
peeped from behind a chair. Then I saw 
that the room was full of children—six 
in all. A woman, the mother of the 
brood, I judged, looked at me question- 
ingly. A baby was asleep on the cot. In 
one corner was a tree, decorated in tinsel, 
and on the wall by the sides of it were, 
of all things, a pair of Uncle Henry’s sox. 

“Dese are de folks from de wagon,” 
Uncle Henry explained. “Meester Wil- 
liams got to coughin’ and had to home 
go. Ve took him over. De kinder vanted 
to stay for a vile.” 


I did_not remain long. I felt that I was 
an intruder upon joy. The next morn- 
ing the covered wagon left town. Uncle 
Henry and I watched it drive up the 
street, bound for Arkansas, six hundred 
miles away. Two miles out of town the 
man died just after the wagon slipped 
through the ice of a mud-hole. On the 
day following I superintended his Chris- 
tian burial. It was a sorry service. 

I rode back to tow with one of The 
Three Wise Men. At heart I felt myself 
an unworthy Publican. I had stewed 
about nobly enough, but I had missed 
what Uncle Henry had seen. Beneath all 
the trappings of Christmas there is an 
act. This act must be performed not of- 
ficially but graciously and above all with 


Smart to be Dirty? 
| Continued from page 20] 


has been defined as “matter out of place.” 
Personally, I feel that certain expres- 
sions are out of place in a mixed com- 
pany—or, indeed, in any company of 
gentlefolk—and that certain words, of- 
fensive when written on the boards of 
an out-house, are no less offensive be- 
tween the boards of a popular novel. 
However, I have chatted with stevedores, 
without being any the worse for it, and, 
if our best authors want to talk like steve- 
dores, I, for one, am willing that they 
should go on until they run out of 
ammunition, 

My real resentment is of the crowd 
that has been wearing away our faith 
in the qualities upon which our civili- 
zation is founded, and through which, 
I believe, it endures. If we have an un- 
common number of dishonest bankers 
—and janitors—may not that fact be re- 
lated to the disappearance of honor as 
a fine trait in our novels? 

When a wooden machine gun becomes 
the most popular of our toys, and crime 
a national menace, is it unreasonable to 
regard the long-prior celebration of the 
criminal in fiction and movies as more 
than coincidence? Doesn’t our flabbiness 
as a people date from the transfer of 
our hero-worship from Abraham Lincoln 
and Florence Nightingale to John Gil- 
bert and Gloria Swanson? What was 
to become of us when the characters 
forever held up for our admiration and 
emulation were the neurasthenics, the 
sexually promiscuous, the gunman, the 
faithless wife or husband, and the go- 
getter who hadn’t been too particular 
where he got it? 

The artist, of course, must be free to 
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some originality of sentiment. Unc 
Henry, the sinner and the Dutchman, 
knew this, but I didn’t. He remembered. 
When he remembered me, he had re 
mained anonymous. When he remem 
bered the family in the wagon, he was 4 
patron saint. He embodied Christmas. 

All of our activity had merely thrown 
off futile sparks, mainly from friction 
What he did radiated as a clear and guid 
ing star. Inasmuch ... Uncle Henry had 
brought the rich gifts of consideration, 
thoughtfulness, and kindness to a fam 
ily in distress and alone. We had gone 
through the motions of a tableau dedi 
cated to a great meaning, while at tha 
moment the very deeds which the pageant 
exalted were being performed in reality 
by the man we had overlooked. 


paint life as he finds it, but it does seem 
that the search need not be confined a! 
most exclusively to the brothel and th: 
speakeasy. Surely there remain othe: 
types of humanity worthy of depiction: 
a few old standards that, however stutl\ 
and demoded, are rather more likely to 
produce a race that is strong and fine. 

In addition to the question of sele 
tion, moreover, we have the question o! 
viewpoint. Balzac, Zola, even the ab 
jured Dickens, were not unaware of the 
vices, nor inhibited from representing 
them—dut not as virtues. We weren' 
asked to regard Bill Sykes, the thief in 
Oliver Twist, as a gallant and glamorous 
figure, nor Baron Steyne, the libertin: 
in Vanity Fair, as a model for youth 
These authors wére concerned main!) 
with the nobilities of our genus; with 
courage, tenderness, and _ self-sacrificc 
As Louise Maunsell Field observes, from 
the early 1920’s “the hero has disap 
peared from literature, and his place has 
been assigned to the poor fish.” Unt! 
recently, it would have been difficult to 
discover a popular book or play whose 
principal character any discerning citizen 
would have cared to leave alone wit) 
his postage stamps or his daughter. 


Dirty, mean, dishonest, disloyal, 
apologists for limitless self-indulgence, 
these men and women parade across our 
pages, our stages, and our movie screens, 
an indictment of the age and an effect! 
barrier to its improvement. 

Smart to be dirty! Smart to be cynica 
and disregardful of everything truly ad 
mirable and helpful! Some years ago. | 


took my daughter to see Philip Barry s 
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successful play, Tomorrow and Tomor- | 
row. The story differs little from that 
of Strange Interlude, with which Eugene 
O'Neill won the prize Pulitzer willed 
for that work which proved most likely 
improve American and 
Barry’s heroine had lost her 


to manners 
morals. 
taste for her husband. She was a clever 
little woman, unrestrained by antique 
codes. The husband was persuaded that 
her child was also his own, and then 
we were urged to shed tears over the 
tragic plight of the real parents, kept 
apart, and forced to deceit, by the in- 
considerate survival of the master of the 
home. 

“It’s a silly play,” I told my daughter, 
“and its ethics are cock-eyed.” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered. “That 
husband was an awful ass.” 

Of course, he was! For a decade, or 
more, that has been the accepted pat- 
tern. The husband is always “an awful 
ass”; it is the lover, the law-breaker, who 
is the bright and shining ornament to 
the community. Virtue is a stupid and 
comic spectacle, confined to church-goers, 
green-grocers, and similarly ludicrous 
and unenlightened groundlings. If you 
care to find this view put into words, 
read Noel Coward’s Design for Living 
—or almost any other comedy of its 
period. Coward’s vogue is founded 
chiefly upon his “sophistication,” the 
meaning of which word emerges clearly 
from a recent review in The New York 
Evening Sun, which described “the most 
sophisticated play of the season. I have 
never seen another comedy that made 
adultery so unimportant.” (I quote from 
memory, but, I fear, pretty accurately.) 


Broressor Richard Burton and I 
attended Coward’s Private Lives. Here 
we had another group of scintillantly 
uninhibited sophisticates. Another wife 
lost her taste for her husband, who re- 
ciprocated. So the pair were divorced, 
and chose new partners. On their wed- 
ding night, the four met, and the origi- 
nal husband and wife decided they had 
made a mistake. So they went off to- 
gether, pursued by the subsequent wife 
and husband. By the middle of the sec- 
ond act, neither Burton nor I knew who 
was married to which, and we didn’t 
give a darn. It didn’t seem to make any 
difference. After the play, I left the 
theater with my hat pulled over my eyes; 
I was so afraid someone would recognize 
me, and remember that I had been mar- 
ried to the same woman almost thirty 
years. It seemed such a boob thing to 
do—after one had witnessed that play. 

A lot of people must have grown to 
be apologetic for decency within the past | 
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AUTUMN DAYS 
in Washington 


The world famous parks and drives 
here are at their best now with 
beautiful autumn colors and brac- 
ing weather. Visit Washington this 
fall and enjoy your stay more. 
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Quiet exclusiveness, downtown 
location, facing Lafayette Park. 
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few years, and a lot more certainly have 
thrown restraints overboard, as useless 
timber. The influence of this kind of 
literature, especially when the example 
it holds up as glamorous is so easily and 
pleasantly followed, is very potent. 
Whether or not it is a good influence I 
I have already admitted 
my own mid-Victorianism. You prob- 
ably knew about it, anyway. Long 
branded a preacher and a moralist, 

find that people who meet me for the 
first time almost invariably expected to 
see a white-whiskered old gentleman, 
given to saying “good gracious me,” and 
are surprised and delighted when I give 
vent to a casual “damn,” or prove not 
wholly uninformed “where babies come 


leave to you. 


from.” 

As a matter of fact, I suspect that my 
feeling on these subjects comes from 
knowledge of life, rather than the con- 
trary. I had heard about sex even be- 
fore it was discovered by Elinor Glynn. 
I had heard about it long enough not 
to go into an ecstasy of joy at every men- 
tion of its manifestations, just as I had 
matured sufficiently to realize that the 
great artist reveals himself in the great- 
his characters, rather than in 
clinical examination of their littleness, 
and meanness, and animalism. Great art 


ness of 
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has no need of “calling a spade a spade.” 
That is the talent of the police reporter. 

That authors should be held to Little 
Rollo and Elsie Dinsmore, of course, is 
sheer nonsense. We have done well, | 
think, to abandon the priggishness of the 
period in which Kipling, advised by 
cable that “a character cannot drink 
whiskey in our pages,” wired back, “Sub- 
stitute Mellin’s Baby Food.” Super- 
ficially, manners and morals do change, 
and should. But certain fundamental 
faiths are the crystallized wisdom of the 
ages, founded upon centuries of experi- 
ence with what is good and bad for the 
race, and no civilization has long made 
light of them and survived. 

Fortunately, our leanings of the last 
few years seem to have been only a 
phase. We are too sane and vigorous a 
people to be permanently deceived by 
shallow poseurs. Wallace Irwin, wise 
and smiling author of countless works, 
reports to me that recently his seventeen- 
year-old son laid down a book by a 
“sophisticated” friend of the family, with 
the remark, “Mother, why does Mrs. 
Blank write like that? It so definitely 
dates her as of the post-war period.” 

How cheap, and nasty, and adolescent 
that period may seem when we are all 
as discerning as Donald Irwin! 


Marconi Visions New Radio Era 


| Continued from page 25] 


eminently satisfactory solution of practi- 
cally all our present radio troubles. For 
the lower the wave-length the higher the 
frequency of its vibration. For example, 
a very small wave—or micro-wave—of 
fifty centimeters has a frequency of no 
less than 600,000,000 cycles per second! 
But if we take the London Regional 
wave-length of 156 meters, we find that 
its frequency is only 843,000 cycles per 
second, whilst the normal separation be- 
tween telephone stations is only 9,000 
cycles. That is to say, if we could com- 
municate on wave-lengths of, say, be- 
tween twenty centimeters and one meter, 
we should at one stroke open up a 
hitherto untapped field of radio com- 
munication. We might then have as 
many radio stations for our new wave- 
lengths as today serve the present broad- 
casting channels. All fear of congestion 
would disappear, together with all risk 
of interference from those disturbances 
which exist within the present radio- 
spectrum, none of which comes within 
range of the micro-wave. 

The existence of these micro-wave- 
lengths was realized as long ago as 1896, 


in which year it was demonstrated to 
the engineers that waves of the order of 
thirty centimeters could be successfully 
used for telegraphic communication over 
a distance of one and a half miles, a dis- 
tance which was shortly afterwards in- 
creased to two and a half miles. But, 
following the remarkable results obtained 
with very much longer wave-lengths, 
further investigation of these very short 
waves was suspended. In fact, right up 
till last year, the micro-wave-lengths were 
generally called optical, because they were 
supposed to be restricted to the area of 
visual range, with a maximum of twenty- 
five miles, which might prove serviceable 
for cross-Channel communication. 

But long experience has shown that it 
is often a mistake to accept limitations 
based upon purely theoretical considera- 
tions—or even upon mathematical cal- 
culations which may have arisen out of 
insufficient knowledge. In this connec- 
tion it is illuminating to recall that in 
1901, the year in which it was first proved 
that electric waves could be transmitted 
across the Atlantic Ocean, many distin- 
guished mathematicians were of the 
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unanimous opinion that the possible 
range of such communications would be 
i limited to about 170 miles! 

A few years ago, systematic investiga- 
tions into the properties of the micro- 
waves were resumed—with some very 
concrete results. About two years ago, 
successful communication up to 168 
miles was established over sea. Further, 
as a result of tests carried out more re- 
cently, a regular micro-wave telephone 
service is now functioning, over a dis- 
tance of twenty kilometers, between the 
Vatican and the Pope’s summer palace 





‘ at Castel Gandolfo. 


The interesting point lies, not in the 
distance covered, which is relatively small, 
but in the fact that the service is con- 
ducted over hilly and wooded ground, 
thus proving that these very short waves 
can overcome the supposed restrictions 
imposed by natural obstacles and the 
curvature of the earth. In point of fact, 
during one test the waves had to pass 
through the masts and aerials of the high 
power radio station of the Italo Radio 
Company at Terranuova! Whether these 
waves pass through or over a_ natural 
barrier like a hill is still uncertain. The 
great point is that they do, in some way, 
surmount it. Additional advantages of 
the new system are that it has been 
proved to be quite unaffected by fog, 
whilst its sharp directive qualities guaran- 
tee a high degree of secrecy. 

Experiments with micro-waves are be- 
ing continued. If they prove successful, 
it is hardly too much to say that the 
resultant developments are likely to add 
enormously to the practical possibilities 
of the radio world as we know it today. 

Therefore the upshot of these re- 
searches is of most immediate interest, 
although there are many aspects of radio 
development upon which one might ex- 
patiate at length. Of such, television is 
probably the most spectacular. There is 
not a shadow of doubt that before so 
very long it will prove a practical, com- 
mercial proposition. In the meantime it 
is as well to realize that its value should 
be assessed principally from the enter- 
tainment standpoint. 

Speech is of more intrinsic importance 
than sight, and, to my mind, man’s great 
superiority over the animal kingdom lies 
in his unique ability to communicate 
with his fellows in detail: many animals 
and birds infinitely surpass him in range 
of vision. It is surely only logical that 
in the world of radio research the ulti- 
mate goal of extended and improved com- 
munications should take precedence over 
every other consideration. 
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may depend on the little things 
you can be sure of ata STATLER HOTEL 


@ Night-time or day-time, at a Statler Hotel you will be 
happier, more comfortable and better satisfied because we 
have made it our policy to bend over backwards in our 
attention to minor details of service and equipment. Pic 
tured on this page are just a few of the “little things” we 
have provided for your welfare at our hotels. We could 
point to a host of others, in every room at every Statler. 
And as time goes on, there'll be more and more. . . for 
out of our long experience we are constantly finding neu 
improvements, both little and big, to give you a better place 
to live when you travel. 

We look upon our personal attention to “little things” 
as a duty to Statler guests. Added to the service rendered 
by a staff of selected, trained employees . . . added to the 
big improvements we have pioneered as hotelkeepers . . . 
it becomes an all-important part of complete hotel service 


— Statler Service. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


@ No Tipping at Public Restaurant 
Checkrooms 


@ Pin Cushion 

@ Free Morning Newspaper 

@ Circulating Ice Water 

@ Free Radio Reception 

@ Bed Head Reading Lamp 

@ Full-length Mirror 

@ Inner-Spring Hair Mattress 

@ Certified Guest Room 
Lighting for Eye Comfort 

@ Private Bath with Every Room @ A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 

aot S154, 


HOTELS" STATLER 


Cleveland 2.50 Delroil 2.50 dt. Louis 2.50 Bu tia o 3.00 
Boston 3.50 New York (Atel Pennsylvania ) 3.50 


ROOM RATES BEGIN AT PRICES SHOWN 


@ No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 

@ One-day Laundry Service without 
Extra Charge 

@ Street Store Prices for Cigar and 
News-stand Items 

@ Statler Service Training of 
Employees 

@ Price of Room Posted in the Room 
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Mr. F. A. McKowne, President of Ho 


tels Statler Co., Inc., inspects material 
for Statler bedrooms with an experi 
enced eye. **One of our most important 
duties,’’ says Mr. McK ne, * to be 
ever watchful of the ‘little this that 
can make or marcomplete hotel service 
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For your comfort, every Statler bed 


has aninner pring hair mattress (shown 
cutaway here) with a protector pad t 
give added emoothness. Bedclothes ar 
extra long and wide; pil are sheath 


ed in sanitary inner SPS. « « 





Other ‘little things” mean quietness. 


This signal above your doorknob tells 
employees, ** Room occupied, door 
locked.”’ Sound proof materials are 
used in floor and wall construction 
No wonder people say, ‘‘They think of 


everything ata Statler’’. 
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“ROTARY AND 
THE ORIENT” 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 





This book comprises the notable 
series of articles first published in 
THE Rotarian, now being printed 
in a de luxe edition, fully illustrated, 
on fine book paper, each copy num- 
bered and autographed by the 
author—a volume that will be a 
unique and valuable addition to 
your library. 


Send the coupon now for your copy. 
You will receive it in ample time for 
Christmas. Do not delay. This is a 
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Helps for the Program Makers 


The following references, except as 
otherwise noted, follow the topics for the 
month suggested in Pamphlet 251, pub- 
lished by Rotary International. Specific 
outlines for programs on these topics are 
available from the Secretariat. 


eee 
FIRST WEEK—LClassification Talks (Voca- 


tional Service) 


1. FOR THE JEWELER 
MaGazINE ARTICLES 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Farming Oysters for Pearls. Kokichi Miki- 
moto. This issue, page 9. 
Other Magazines— 
Oyster Given Aid in Producing More 
Pearls. Popular Mechanics, Dec., 1933. 
Pearl Farming in Japan. W. O. Blanch- 
ard. Science Monthly, Nov., 1933. 
The Descarte Pearl (a story). Thomas 
Rourke. Harper’s Magazine, Nov., 1934. 
Books 
Curious Lore of Precious Stones. Kunz. 
G. F. Lippincott Co., N. Y. 


2. FOR THE RADIO DEALER 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Marconi Visions a New Radio Era. An 
interview with Bryan S. Beddy. This issue, 
page 24. 

The British versus the American System 
of Broadcasting (a debate). May, 1934. 

Other Magazines— 

New Uses for Radio. Guglielmo Marconi. 
Scientific Progress, Oct., 1934. 

Marconi Tries Out Device to Combat 
Fogs. News Week, Aug. 11, 1934. 

New Magic in Today’s Radios. Better 
Homes and Gardens, Sept., 1934. 

Radio Waves Kill Insect Pests. Popular 
Science Monthly, Nov., 1934. 

What’s Delaying Television? C. W. Both- 
well. Canadian Magazine, Aug., 1934. 

Movie-Film Pictures Broadcast by Radio. 
Popular Science Monthly, Dec., 1933. 

New Device to Permit Voting by Radio. 
Literary Digest, Apr. 7, 1934. 

When Nature Goes on the Air. D. E. 
Fletcher. Nature Magazine, July, 1933. 

Treatment of Disease by Short Radio 
Waves. Science News, Jan., 1934. 


3. FOR OTHER VOCATIONS 
Articles in Tue Rorartan (number following 
month refers to page): 

Advertising, Oct., 1933. Agriculture. Mar., 
19, 22; July 12; Sept. 6, 9; Oct. 17, 1933. 
Banking, Jan., 13, Mar., 45, 46; Aug., 13, 
1933—also Sept., 34; Oct., 16, 1934, Edu- 
cation, Feb., 6; Mar., 40; Apr., 39; May, 
16, Sept., 30; Nov., 34, 1933;—and Sept., 
6; Oct., 22, 1934. Government, June, 9; 
Sept., 21, 24; Dec., 21; and Jan., 12, Feb., 
12, 1934. Law and Law Enforcement, 
Jan., 16, 1933—also Jan., 12; Feb., 12; Apr., 
29; Sept., 24, 27; Oct., 9, 1934. Manufac- 
turing and Employer - Employee Rela- 
tions, Aug., 31; Nov., 23, 1933—also Apr., 
6; Mar., 12; July, 12; Oct., 28, 1934. Medi- 
cine, Aug., 22; Sept., 49, 1933—also Jan., 
22; and June, 26, 1934. Merchandising 
and Retailing, Feb., 19; July, 23; Oct., 
25, 1933;—also Jan., 19, 1934. Trade As- 
sociations, Mar., 34, 1933. Aviation, 
Sept., 27; Apr., 13; July, 9, 1933—also Jan., 
9; and Feb., 9, 1934. Automobile Dis- 





tributing, Mar., 19; Apr., 10; Aug., 16 
1934. Real Estate, Aug., 13; July, 17. 
1933. Flower Retailing, Apr., 16; Jun. 
16, 1934. Drug Retailing, July, 21, 1934. 
Railroads, Sept., 14; Nov., 44, 1933. 


SECOND WEEK—Left, Right, or Center 
MaGazINE ARTICLES 
From Tue Rotrarian— 

Is Communism Inevitable? (a debate). This 
issue, page 12. 

NRA and “Fair Competition” (a debate), 
Nov., 1934. 

Universities Face Radicalism. Robert ©. 
Sproul. Oct. 1934. 

Other Magazines— 

Can We Make Everybody Rich? J. W.:- 
ren Bishop. Nation’s Business, Oct., 1934. 

The Bogey of Regimentation. Duncan Aik. 
man, Hawley Jones. Harper’s, Nov., 19 

Business and Government. A. A. Berle, |r, 
Scribner’s, Nov., 1934. 

The American Choice. Will Durant. Su: 
urday Evening Post, June 9, 1934. 

Capitalism Without Capitalists. M. Noma: 
Scribner’s Magazine, June, 1934. 

America Drifts Toward Fascism. George ! 
Sokolsky. American Mercury, July, 1934. 

Masters of Make, The Failure of Cap. 
italism. Lewis A. Riley. Forum Magazine, 

July, 1934. 

Education of a Communist. J. Strachey. 
Scribner's Magazine, Apr., 1934. 

Balance Sheet of Capitalism. Garet Gai 
rett. Saturday Evening Post, May 19, 1934. 

Books 

New Frontiers. Henry Wallace. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, N. Y., $2.00. 

The Challenge to Liberty. Herbert Hoover, 
Scribners, N. Y., $1.75. 

Decline of American Capitalism. Lewis 
Corey. Covici Friede, N. Y., $4.00. 

A Short History of the New Deal. [ou 
M. Hacker. F. S. Crofts Co., N. Y., $1.7 

It’s Up to Us. James P. Warburg. Alfred A 
Knopf, N. Y., $2.00. 

Current Economic Policies—for and agains! 
the New Deal. Edited by Joseph B. Hub 
bard. Henry Holt, N. Y., $3.50. 

Labor’s Fight For Power. George F. 5 
kolsky. Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., $2.0) 

Bolshevism, Fascism and Capitalism. 
Symposium. Yale, University Press, $3.0) 

A Way to Social Peace. H. Wickham Stee! 
Allen and Unwin, London, 4s. 6d. 

PAMPHLETS 

Our Common Enterprise—A Way Out 
for Labor and Capital. Pamphlet N 
19, Pollak Foundation, Newton, Mass., » 
cents. 


THIRD WEEK—Open 
FOURTH WEEK — Christmas Program 


(Community Service) 
MaGaAzINE ARTICLES 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Christmas and the Go-Giver. Vash You! 
This issue, page 6. 
The Only Wise Man. Charies W. Fergu 
This issue, page 16. 
The Discarded Christmas Tree. Ro 
Smith. Dec. 5, 1931. 
Books 
Christmas Around the World. Com: 
by N. O. Ireland. Wilson Bulletin, 
1933. 


FIFTH WEEK—New Year Program. 
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DECEMBER, 1934 


Four More Suggestions 
for Club Programs 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL. This 


topic is suggested by the Secretariat for the 

first week in January. Editorials in this, the 

December issue, point out ways in which Ro- 

tary clubs are helping to put the Sixth Object 

inte operation. Among other features appear- 

ing in recent issues: 

Three Pressures to Modern War. 
Close. Oct., 1934. 

Still the World’s Great Illusion. Sir Nor- 
man Angell. June, 1934. 

Diplomats Don’t Make Wars. Frank H. 
Simonds. Mar., 1934. 

The Anarchy in Men’s Minds. Salvador 


de Madariaaga. Jan., 1934. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC or THE 
PHILIPPINES (International Service). The 
forthcoming Fifth Pacific Rotary Conference 
at Manila makes 
The Ever-Romantic Philippines. James 

King Steele, this issue, page 31, of espe 
cial interest. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

From Tue Rorarian— 


Upton 


Lillian Dow 


The Philippine Panorama. 

Oct, 1932. 

Conquering Leprosy. Perry Burgess. Feb., 
1932. 

Behold There Came a Leper. Alva J. Hill. 
Jan., 1934. 


CLEAN LITERATURE (Community Serv- 


This topic can readily be expanded to 


Davidson. 


ice). 

include the current efforts to improve motion 

pictures and other forms of entertainment. See 

Channing Pollock’s Smart to Be Dirty, this 

issue, page 18, 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

Our Literary Nudism. Readers Digest, Oct., 
1934. 

Churches War Against Obscenity.  Lit- 
erary Digest, Mar. 3, 1934. 

Father’s Attack on Filthy Literature. Li- 
erary Digest, Feb. 17, and Mar. 10, 1934. 

Obscenity and Censorship. B. R. Redman. 
Scribner's Magazine, May, 1934. 

Morals and the Movies. E. L. Israel. Forum 
Magazine, Oct., 1934. 

Movies and Morals. R. D. Skinner. Com 
monweal, July 27, 1934. 

Movies Last Chance. 
June 20, 1934. 

When the Stage Turns from Profits to 
Prophecy. T. Otto Nall. The Epworth 
Herald, May 19, 1934. 


Christian Century, 


* * ° » 


BOYS’ BANDS (Community Service—Boys’ 
Work). It will help if all members have been 
urged to read Give the Boy a Horn! by 
Earl Chapin May, this issue, page 21. 

MaGazINE ARTICLES 

From Tue Rotartan— 

What Teddy Perkins Wanted. Cliff But- 
telman. June, 1927. 

Other Magazines— 

Our Family Orchestra. Katharine Drinker 
Bowen. The Atlantic, Dec., 1934. 

Band and Orchestra Department. V. J. 
Grabel. See monthly issues of Etude. 

Organizing the Junior High School Band. 
C. R. Spaulding. Education, Oct., 1933. 
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N early 


has a thrilling story of 


every small city 
and Community 
Vany of these 


> : a 
Rotary’s influ- 


Rotary 
Service. 
stories of 
ence in the community 
would read stranger than 
fiction—if only they 
were told. If you are ell 
gible, here 5 inducement to 


tell us 


The ROTARIAN 
Offers $300 


om Cash Prizes 


, 
avout you club. 





If your Rotary club is in a town of 


39,000 population or less, you will be 
eligible to compete in THE ROTARIAN’S 
world-wide contest for best articles on 


“What Rotary Means to My Town.” 


Three hundred dollars in cash, twenty-five volumes of Lillian 
D. Davidson’s Rotary in the Orient, and one hundred Paul Harris 
autobiographies—these are the prizes offered by The Rovarian for 
papers on “WHAT ROTARY MEANS TO MY TOWN.” 

First prize will be $150, second $100, and third $50; half ot 
each cash prize is to go to the individual entry, and half to the club 
of which he is a member to help carry on a worthy project. 

The first twenty-five Rotarians sending in manuscripts will get 
copies of the new Davidson de luxe book, Rotary in the Orient, and 
of the Paul Harris Autobiography. The next seventy-five entries will 
each receive one copy of the latter book. 

The contest, which is open to active Rotarians who are members 
of the club about which they write, will close on January 15, 1935, 
for the United States and Canada; February 15, 1935, for othe: 
countries. The Rotary club must be in a town of 5,000 population 
or less. Manuscripts submitted are to be the property of Tue 
ROTARIAN. 


For further details see page 47 of your November Rotarian. 


Address all Entries to: 
Contest Editor — ROTARIAN Magazine 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 




























Home of 


CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hote! Sherman 
their home when in Chicago. 
WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 
12:15. Areal Rotary welcome. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 
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a 
Wet) 











THE JUNIOR 
BOOK OF AUTHORS 


An introduction to the Lives of 
nd illustrators for young- 
paders from Lewis Carroll and 
Louisa Alcott to the present day 


For Boys and Girls 
from 7 to 17 
No young fail to 
have his imagination stirred and 
t in books quickened 
atance with this larce, 









reader can 






’ 





volume encefurth, 


regard the writers of 


bag 
8 

j 
- 


4 eo 


sas men and women 
and friends 


¥ ' t 260 Portraits, Cloth 
Postpaid $4 
at Your Bookstore or 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue « » New York City 














OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 










All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 







ROTARY CLigg x 


¥ 


George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Special —A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 
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wr + ‘ » Me 
IN MONTREAL §yqucedays, 12.45 at 
r THE 


inodvsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 

















Rotary Supplies 


for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue *‘R-2”’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


WRITER 


only $3 Down 









TYPE 


Not used or rebuilt. A new 
Remington Portable. Carrying 
case free. Use 10 days without 
cost. If you keep it, it’s yours 
for only $3 down. Write to- 
day. Say: Tell me how I can 
get a new Remington Portable & 
typewriter on 10-day free trial 
ss for only $3 down. Rem- ; 

ington Rand Inc., Dept. R-12 Buffalo, N. Se 
















THE ROTARIAN 


Chats on Contributors 


Was YOUNG, Christmas and the Go- 
Giver, has been in the “game” of selling since 
he quit school at the age of 12 to peddle fruit 
and flowers. But Mr. Young has admitted that 
wasn't much of a success until he gave up 


” 


he 
“eo-getting’”’ and tried what he calls “go-giving. 
The story of how Mr. Young, with less than 
$100 to his name, quit a magazine job and 
became a life insurance salesman is widely 
known, for soon he was selling over a million 
dollars worth of insurance a year. This pace 


he has maintained through the depression. 
| - - - 





It is a rare privilege to present to RoTARIAN 
| readers a Vocational Service feature so unique as 
Farming Oysters for Pearls, by Kokichi Miki- 
moto. Mikimoto’s career is a thrilling story. 
During childhood, privation and hunger loomed 
constantly on the family horizon; young Kokichi 
peddled vegetables around Toba, Japan, in the 
early morning; the day was spent grinding wheat 
in a crude stone mortar; at night he studied in a 
private school. Though destitute, he had ambi- 
tion . and the spark of genius. At 22 he 
established himself in the business in 
Toba. After ten years of intensive research he 
gave to the world the first successful cultivated 


oyster 


pearls. 
$-@ ®@ 


ls Communism Inevitable? The two men se- 


lected are both well qualified to speak on this 





Send for Catalogue No. 50 | 


| 
| 
| 








highly controversial question. John Strachey, 
although a member of a distinguished and con- 
servative English literary family, has become a 
brilliant spokesman for communism. Formerly, 


he was a Laborite member of Parliament. .. . 
George E. Sokolsky speaks of communism 
from first hand experience. He has lived in 


Russia. He bases his opposition to communism 
not only on this experience but on observations 
during fourteen of continuous residence 
in the Orient where he was special correspondent 
for the New York Times. American born and 


educated, he is now living in the United States 


years 


where he is much in demand as a lecturer. 
* * * 

Channing Pollock, Smart to Be Dirty? be- 
gan his dramatic career for the 
Washington Post in 1898. But within two years 
he had published his first book: Behold the Man, 
and his first play: 4 Game of Hearts. He re- 


as a critic 


tired from press work in 1906 to devote his 
attention to dramatic writing, the success of 
which has been indelibly written into American 
history of the stage. For more than ten years, 
Mr. Pollock has been much in demand on the 
American lecture platform. . . . Bryan S. 
Beddy, Marconi Visions New Radio Era, who 
brings to readers of THe Rorartan the exclusive 
interview with the great inventor, has made a 
name for himself in the literary field as one of 
the most versatile of the younger generation of 
English free lance journalists. The Marchese 
Guglielmo Marconi, who spends much time in 
England, is an honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Bologna, Italy. 
o . * 


Charles W. Ferguson, The Only Wise Man, 
began his varied career as an attorney; in two 
years he turned to the ministry, in which he 
remained for twenty years, retiring to become 
an editorial writer for Hearst newspapers. He 
now heads the Charles Ferguson School of 
Financial Engineering in Princeton, N. J. ... 
Earl Chapin May, Give the Boy a Horn, 
author, organized and led the Rochelle (Ill.) 





aniie 
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Vash Young, Author of “The Go-Giver”’ 


Kid Band at age nine, and later the first official! 
military band at the University of Wisconsin. 
He has been circus cornetist, journalist, adver- 
tising manager of a large candy company, trade 
investigator in Latin America, and is an ardent 
member of the Circus Fans Association. 
* . ~ 

Frank G. Lankard, Our Evolving Business 
Ethics, is dean of Brothers College, Drew Uni- 
versity, in Madison, New Jersey, where he is 
also a member of the Rotary club. . . . James 
King Steele, The Ever-Romantic Philippines 
an lowa-born author and former editor 
travel magazines, has been a member of the 
Manila Rotary Club since 1930. He is the ex 
ecutive secretary of the Philippine Tourist Asso 
ciation. . . . Rotarian James E. Boyle, By i 
of Rebuttal to Dr. Fisher, is professor of Rura 
Economy at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York... . Rotarian James B. Trant is dean 
of the College of Commerce, Louisiana Stat 
University, Baton Rouge, La... . Allen D. 
Albert, The Tree That Is Rotary (past pr 
dent’s page), before and after serving Rot 
Internationa! as president, was chairman or n 
ber of several International committees. Dr 
bert is author, social worker, lecturer, and fo 
newspaperman. For five years he was assist 
to the president of the Chicago Century) 
Progress Exposition. 
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A 
Aberdeen, Wash. (p), Jan., 41; (Give 
the Boy a Horn), Dec., 21 
Abilene, Kans. (p), Dec., 39 
Abingdon, Ill. (r), May, 46 
Accident Prevention 
Chadron, Neb., safety campaign 
(Americanese for It—e), 
Dec., 27 
Drive So as to Arrive, by Ab 
Jenkins . . . as told to Henry 
Morton Robinson, Aug., 16; 
comments on, Sept., 2, 60, Oct., 
46, Dec., 46. 
$50,000 Per Crash (e), Jan., 35; 
comments on, Feb., 2 
Highway Peril (e), Aug., 32 
Across the River—Ontario, by Donald 
R. McLaughlin, June, 39 
Adams, Marion (p), June, 26 
Adkins, Jess (p), July, 19 
Adt, Albert W. (1), Aug., 34 
Adventures in Friendship (Hail, Hail, 
the Tourist!), July, 6 
Age of Rotarians (h), Jan., 42; Apr., 
37; Aug., 36; Oct., 38 
Agriculture 
Pioneering with Wheat (e), Apr., 


24 
Tightening the Wheat Belt, by 
Frederick E. Murphy, Apr., 21 
Aguilar, Ernesto J. (p), July, 36 
Air travel (see Aviation) 
Alaska 
Ketchikan (r), Feb., 42 
Albany, N. Y. (r), Jan., 40 
Albert, Allen D. (p) Nov., 37; Dec., 
43; Past President’s Page, Dec., 
43; Rotary Under the Microscope, 


Aug., 25 

Albia, Ia. (p), May, 44 

Alderson, W. H. (p), Nov., 36 

All Children Must Play (pictorial 
feature), Apr., 44 

Aldrich, Daniel G. *o), July, 36 

Allen, Crombie (1), June, 37 

Allen, Harlan B. (p), Aug., 44 

Alpena, Mich. (r), May, 45; Oct., 42 

Altoona, Pa. (r), May, 46; June, 36 

Alvarez Espinosa, Roberto, and Mrs. 
(p), July, 34 

Amarillo, Tex. (r), Jan., 41; Nov., 40 

Amazing Electric Eye, The, by John 
Winthrop Hammond, Aug., 22; 
comments on, Sept., 2 

American Tennis Team (p), July, 10 

Americanese for It (e), Dec., 27 

Amesbury, Mass. (r), Mar., 42 

Anacortes, Wash. (r), May, 45 

Anarchy in Men’s Minds, The, Y 
Salvador de mo Jan., 6 $ 
comments on, Apr., 

as” a — to Grand Pré, 


Pe 8 ref C. (p), Mar., 48 
Anderson, Claude (p), Aug., 44 
Anderson, Clinton P.: 


A Jam Factory on the Avon, 


Mar., 16 
You Need No Key to Detroit! 
June, 9 
Anderson, H. C. (p), Dec., 41; Is 
Senior Membership the Answer? 
Dec., 41 
Anderson, Hans Christian, remarkable 
prophecy of (An 1853 Forecast— 
e), Mar., 57 
Anderson, Ind. (r), Feb., 43 
Anderson, S. C. (A Case History—e), 
June, 32 


Andrews, Roger, Mackinac—Paradise 
for Dobbin, June, 43 

Andriano, Max (1), Mar., 38 

Angell, Sir Norman (p), May, 2; 
Still the World’s Great Illusion, 
June, 6 

Angola, Ind., Rotary Fathers and 
Sons, Apr., 56 

Ankle-Deep Isn’t Enough, Dwight 
Marvin, Mar., 5; comment on, 
Apr., 2 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (r), Nov., 40 

Anti-trust Laws, should they be re- 
vised or abolished? (a debate), 
NO, Clarence Darrow, YES, Don- 
ald R. Richberg, Nov., 12 

Antiques (History Lives at Green- 
field), May, 27 

Apple, Dr. Joseph H. (p), June, 31 

Applebaum, J. D. (1), Nov., 33 

Architecture (A Jam Factory on the 
Avon), Mar., 16 

Argentina 
Buenos Aires (p), Oct., 40; (r), 

June, 34; Sept., 40 

Mendoza (r), Mar., 39 
Rosario (r), Apr., 40 
Tigre (r), June, 34; Sept., 40 

Armaments, government versus pri- 
vate control (a debate) by Vis- 
count Cecil and Pertinax, Aug. 12 
(See also International Relations) 

Armstrong, Edward R. (p), Jan., 9 

Armstrong, Thomas (p), July, 37 

Arnstein, Karl, Zeppelins Over the 
Horizon, Mar., 9 

Around _ the World with Mickey 
Mouse, Jack Jamison, May, 22 

Arrington, John W., Jr. (p), July, 37 

Assemblies, Vocational at Detroit Con- 
vention (h), June, 31 

Astrid, Queen of the Belgians (p), 
June, 4 

Atchison, Kans. (r), Oct., 43 

Athens, five Rotary clubs by this 
name (h), Sept., 38 

Atlanta, Ga. (r), Jan., 41 

Atlantic City, N. J. (p), Oct., 42 


Attendance Records 


Feb., 38; Mar., 38, 44; May, 
41; June, 31; Aug., 36; Sept., 38; 
Oct., 38, 39 
Attendance statistics (h), May, 41 
Atwood, C. E. (p), Oct., 43 
Aurora, Mo. (r), Dee., 37 
Austin, Minn., pig and calf club 
(p), Nov., 29; (Our Country 
Neighbors-—e), Nov., 30 


Australia 


Angus S. Mitchell suggests Austra- 
lian clubs observe marriage of 
Prince George to Princess Ma- 
tina (An Ideal at Work—e), 
Dec., 26 

Australia . . . New Zealand (edi- 
torial comment on growth of 
Rotary in these countries), 
May, 37 

Bathhurst (p), Aug., 37 

Ballarat (r), Sept., 4 

Brisbane (r), Feb., 41; July, 44 

Canberra (r), Mar., 41; Sept., 
41; Oct., 40 

Fremantle (r), Mar., 41; Apr., 40 

Geelong (r), July, 44 

Hobart (r), Jan., 37 

Launceston (r), Mar., 41 

Maryborough (i), Mar., 41 

Melbourne (r), Mar., 41; Aug., 37 


Mildura (r), Mar., 41; Dee., 35 
Perth (r), Mar., 41; Sept., 41 
Queensland (r), Feb., 41 
Rockhampton (p), June, 34 
Sydney (r), Sept., 41 
Toowoomba (r), July, 44 
Wazga Wagga (r), Dec., 35 
Austria 
Klagenfurt (r), Feb., 42 
Linz (r), Apr., 40; May, 43 
Vienna (r), Jan., 37; Mar., 39; 
Apr., 42; July, 42 
Villach (p), Mar., 37 
Automobiles 
Drive So As to Arrive, by Ab 
Jenkins as told to Henry Mor 
ton Robinson, Aug., 16 
Gasoline-Buggy Beginnings, by E. 
A. Batchelor, Mar., 19 
Avenol, Joseph A., Evaluating the 
League of Nations—1. The Choice 
We Face Is: It or Anarchy, 
Sept., 12 
Aviation 
Stepping Stones for Seaplanes, 
Capt. Hugh Duncan Grant, 
Jan., 9 
Zeppelins Over the Horizon, Karl 
Arnstein, Mar., 9 
Aylesworth, Merlin H. (p), Jan., 44; 
May, 15 
Ayre, Sidney (p), Aug., 38 


Babson, Roger W. (p), Apr., 2; 
When to Buy Stocks, May, 19 
Back and Happy (e), Apr., 25 
Badanai, H. (1), Oct., 46 
Bagg, Allen H. (h), Jan., 42 
Bahlke, Geo. W. and Mrs. (h), 
Mar., 34 
Bains, George B., Jr. (p), Aug., 37 
Bair, William P. (p), July, 36 
Raker, Frederick E., Got Five Min 
utes for a Boy? Feb., 34 
Balchen, Bernt (p), Feb., 56 
Baldwin, C. H. (1), Apr., 36 
Baldwin, Eugene (p), Aug., 44 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. (r), Jan., 40 
Baltimore, Md. (r), Mar., 43 
sands (see Boys Bands) 


Banking 


Making Banks Safe, by Rome C. 
Stephenson, Sept., 34 
(See also Money, Inflation, Com- 
modity Dollar, Currency) 

Barfield, Karl F. (p), July, 24 

Barlow, Arthur (1), June, 37 

Barrett, J. Lee, “Sure, I'll Try 
Again!”’ interview with Gar 
Wood, June, 28 

Baseball, histery of (Here Baseball 
Was Born), June, 25 

Basic English (for discussion see Es- 
peranto debate, Oct., 12; also fol- 
lowing discussion Nov., 32, 33, 
and Dec., 2) 

Bat’a’s House of Service, by Bert 
Zenaty, Oct., 28 

Ratchelor, E. A., Gasoline-Buggy Be 
ginnings, Mar., 19 

Bath, N. Y. (r), Mar., 43 

Beasley, Norman, Romance of the 
Inland Seas, Feb., 26 

Becker, Bob, No Miracle at Three 
Lakes, May, 34 

Beddy, Bryan S., Marconi Visions 
New Radio Era, Dec., 2 

Befriending Boys (ec), Feb., 37 


‘Behold, There Came a Leper,” by 
Alva J. Hill, Jan., 
Belfield, T. D. (p), Mar., 48 
Belfrage, Kurt (p), July, 37 
Belgium 
Antwerp (r), Feb., 41 
Bruges (r), July, 43 
Brussels (p), Apr., 41 
Ghent (p), Apr., 41 
King and Queen of Belgium (p), 
June, 4 
Liége (r), Apr., 41 
Ostende (p), Apr., 41 
Tirlemont (r), Apr., 39; (p 
Apr., 41 
Bell, Cal. (h), May, 41 
Bellamy, Herbert (h), Aug., 35 
Benavides, General Oscar R h), 
Sept., 38 
Bennett, Rt. Rev. Frederick Augustus 
(p), Sept., 31 
Benz, Herman (p), Mar., 44 
Bergenfield, N. J. (r), July, 45 
Berkeley, Cal. (r), Aug., 40 
Berlin, N. H. (r), Apr., 42 


Bermuda 
Hamilton (r), Apr., 40 

Berry, Catherine E., Singapore (poem 
July, 54 


Berry, Don L. (1), Mar., 45 

Berry, Geo. L. (p), Jan., 48 

Bigger, Byrne E. (p), July, 36 

Binder, Jacob W. (p), July, 36 

Binghamton, N. Y. (p), June, 35 
(r), Feb., 43 

Binns, Kenneth, Now, Here's Just the 
Way It Happened, Oct., 39 

Birks, G. Fred (1), June, 37; 
Sept., 2 

Black, Eugene R. (p), Sept., 35 

Blain, Walter L. (1), Nov., 41 

Blair, Algernon (p), July, 24 

Blairsville, Pa. (r), Mar., 42 

Blakely, Ga. (r), June, 36 

Blasphemy on the stage and in lit 
erature (Smart to Be Dirty? 
Dec., 18 

Blomquist, John O. (p), Aug., 44 

Bloomington, Ind. (r), June, 36 


Board of Directors, 1933-34 h 
Mar., 34 

Board of Directors, 1934-35 (h), 
Aug., 35 

Boatman, Douglas P., rebuttal to 


Esperanto debate, Oct., 49 

Boaz, Roy D. (p), July, 36 

Boehm, Charles H. (1), Nov., 41 

Bogan, Capt. John, Jr., honored by 
Jersey City Rotary Club (h 
Nov., 35 


Bolivia 
Bolivian-Paraguayan dispute, and 
efforts of Rotarians in, h), 
Feb., 38 


La Paz (r), Mar., 39; Apr., 40 
Sorata (r), May, 44; Aug., 38 
Bond, Paul S., Mead vs. Cogville 

Rotary Club—the case for the de- 
fendant, June, 14 
Bondfield, Rt. Hon. Margaret (p), 


Jan., 27 
Bonisteel, Roscoe O. (p), July, 36 
Books 
New Life for Old Books t 
July, 39 


Reading lists, Jan., Feb., 63; 
Mar., 61; Apr., May, June 
63; July, 64; Aug., Sept., Oct., 
63; Nov., Dec., 62 
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Books Reviewed 
America Goes Socialistic, by Henry 
Savage, Jr., Mar., 62 


Briton at Home, by T. C. List, 
Jan., 63 
Courage of Ignorance, by Wil- 


liam Lyon Phelps, Mar., 62 

Little Evils That Lay Waste Life, 
by Miles H. Krumbine, Mar., 
62 

Precious Jeopardy, by Lloyd C. 
Douglas, Mar., 62 

Rotary? University of Chicago 
Survey, Aug., 25 


Smile Awhile, by Coleman Cox, 


Mar., 62 
This Is Russia, George Earle 
Raiguel and William Kistler 


Huff, Jan., 63 
Travel by reading books (Rock- 
ing-Chair Tourist—e), Sept., 36 
Value of learning to know people 
through books (The Long-Run 
Way—e), Sept., 36 
(See also Libraries) 
Borden, Admiral F. (p), Aug., 44 
Borotra, Jean (p), Jan., 44; July, 9; 
Tennis—It’s a Grand Old Game, 
July, 9 
Bossi, Achille (p), Aug., 29 
Boston, Mass. (r), Mar., 43; Oct., 
43 
Bougher, Clarence L. (p), Mar., 48 
Bowden, Paul D. (p), July, 37 
Bowler, Alida C. (1), Mar., 2 
Bowling, notes on, Apr., 57; June, 2; 
July, 63 
Boy Speaks, The (poem), by John 
E. Wilson, Aug., 57 
Boyle, James E., By Way of Re- 
buttal to Dr. Fisher, Dec., 30 
Boys’ bands (Give the Boy a Horn), 
Dec., 21 


Boys Work 
(See Youth Service; Child Guid- 
ance; Character Training; Juve- 
nile Delinquency) 

Bradford, Paul, Bowling Notes, July, 
63 

Bradley, Walter R. (p), Mar., 44 

Branch, William S. (1), July, 2 

Brangwyn, John, The Secret of French 
Stability, Sept., 16 

Brawley, Cal. (Unpaid Taxes Build 
a City Hall), Aug., 31 


Bray, Frank Chapin, Play Bridges 
National Frontiers, July, 16 
Brasil 
Para (r), Aug. 38 


San Luis (r), Oct., 40 
Santos (p), Aug., 39; 
39; July, 43 
Bremen, meeting of Rotarians on 
board ship (p), Aug., 38 
Brenham, Tex. (r), Apr., 42; 
46; (p), Dec., 39 
Brinkley, Ark. (r), July, 46 
“wee = L. (1), Mar., 45 
Bristol, . (r), Jan., 41 
me rah 
Radio — The British Way, by 
Stephen King-Hall; — The 
American Way, by Earl Reeves, 
May 12 
(See also Radio) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (r), Jan., 40; May, 


(r), Apr. 


May, 


44 
Brooks, Burrow P. (p), July, 36 
Brooks, Sidney M., Is Senior Mem- 
bership the Answer? Dec., 41 
Brown, Frances O. (1), Aug., 34 
Brown, Geronimo Ramirez (p), July, 


31, 37 
Brown, Milton L., Little Limbs Made 
Straight, June, 26 
Browning, Philip E., An 8s50-Word 
English, Nov., 33; Schubert's Lit- 
any (a poem), May, 62 
Brummitt, Dr. Dan B. (h), Nov., 35 
Brunswick, Ga. (r), Nov., 40 
Bryan, William Jennings (h), Feb., 38 
Bryan, William Lowe, Victors in 
Spite of Hardship, Jan., 5 
Buchanan, Cecil K. (p), July, 28, 37 
Buck, Peter (p), Sept., 3t 
Buckhannon, W. Va. (r), Sept., 41 
Bucyrus, O. (r), Mar., 43 
Buena Vista, Va. (r), Feb., 43 
Buffalo, N.Y. (h), Jan., 42 
Bulgaria, Sofia (p), July, 42 


Buning, William de Cock (p), July, 
37; Is Senior Mempership the 
Answer? Dec., 40 

Bunkie, La. (r), Feb., 43 

Biirgers, Robert (p), July, 37 

Burke, T. A. (1), Mar., 38 

Burley, Fred R. (1), Oct 

Burlington, la. (r), Jan., 39 

Business 

(Note headings below; See also 
Vocational Service, Retailing, Mer- 
chandising, Industry, Manufactur- 

and National Industrial Re- 


ing, 
covery Act, Business Recovery, 
Economics) 


Business among Rotarians (editorial 
comment on decision of Board of 
Directors regarding business rela- 
tions between Rotarians), Sept., 37 

Business Ethics, Evolution of 
Christmas and the Go-giver, by 

Vash Young, Dec., 6 
Our Evolving Business Ethics, by 
Frank G. Lankard, Dec., 5 
(See also Vocational Service, Em- 
ployer-employee Relations) 

Rusiness, private versus governmental 
control 
Is Communism Inevitable?—a de- 

bate, by George E. Sokolsky 
and John Strachey, Dec., 12 
NRA and ‘Fair Competition’’—a 


debate, by Clarence Darrow 
and Donald R. Richberg, 
Nov., 12 


Business Recovery 
In the United States (Europe Eyes 
the New Deal), Feb., 6 
In England (England Sees It 
Through), Feb., 18 
World Turns the Corner, by Ru- 
dolf Holsti, Mar., 22 
Business shows sponsored by Rotary 
clubs, Mar., 36 
Butler, Hugh A. (p), July, 24 
Butte, Mont. (r), Apr., 42 
Butterfield, Geo. K. (1), May, 39 
By Way of Rebuttal to Dr. Fisher, 
by James E. Boyle and James B. 
Trant, Dec., 30 
Byrd, Richard E. (p), Jan., 2; Why 
the Antarctic Again? Feb., 9 
Byrnes, Senator (p), Jan., 18 


C 


Cadman, Dr. S. Parkes (p), Dec., 29 
Caesar’s Way Dies Hard, by E. W. 
McDiarmid, Sept., 5 
Calais, Maine (r), Nov., 38 
Caldwell, D. T. (p), Aug., 44 
Calexico, Cal. (p), July, 44 
California citrus fruit belt region (r), 
Sept., 42 
Callahan, Thomas M. (p), July, 36 
Callender, Harold, England Sees It 
Through, Feb., 18 
Calvo-Mackenna, Luis (p), July, 31 
Cambridge, Mass., boys’ band (Give 
the Boy a Horn!), Dec., 21 
Campbell, Harry W. (p), Aug., 28 
Campbell, William (1), Apr., 35 
Can the Dollar be “Managed,” by 
William Trufant Foster, Jan., 16; 
comments on, Feb., 39; Mar., 37 
Canada 
Across the River, Ontario, by Don- 
ald R. McLaughlin, June, 39 
Amherstburg, Ont. (r), Oct., 41 
Banff, Alta. (r), May, 44 
Brantford, Ont (r), Feb., 42 
Campbellton, N.B. (r), Nov., 38 
Camrose, Alta, (r), May, 44 
Canadian-U.S. relations 
Ceremony on occasion of resto- 
ration of old Fort Niagara 
(Peace Can Be Dramatized), 
Dec., 26 ‘ 
Inter - country visit (Hands 
Across Frontiers—e, And a 
Pilgrimage to Grand Pré), 
Nov., 31 and 34 
International Peace Park (Play 
Bridges National Frontiers), 
July, 16 
Observance of 150 years of 
peace (Why Not Plan for 
Peace?—e), July, 38 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. (r), 


Nov., 38 
Drumheller, Alta. (r), Feb., 42 


2 


Fernie, B.C. (r), July, 44 

Fort William, Ont. (r), Feb., 42 

Fredericton, N.B. (r), Nov., 38 

Gananoque, Ont. (r), Aug., 39; 
Dec., 36 

Guelph, rr (r), Feb., 42; 
Mar., 

Hamikon Does It (e), Jan., 35 

Hawkesbury, Ont. (r), Nov., 38 

How Canada Curbs Crime, by Er- 
nest Jerome Hopkins, Oct., 9 

How Sarnia Does It, Oct., 55 

Kamloops, B.C. (r), Dec., 36 

Kentville, N.S. (r), Oct., 41 

Medicine Hat (r), May, 44 

Moncton, N.B. (r), Feb., 425 
Nov., 38 

Montreal, Que. (r), June, 35 

Moose Jaw, Sask. (r), Apr., 41; 
Aug., 39 

New Glasgow, N.S. (r), Jan., 38; 
Nov., 38 ; 

North Bay, Ont. (r), Mar., 40 

Oshawa, Ont. (p), Apr., 44 

Port Arthur, Ont. (r), May, 44 

Prince Albert, Sask. (r), May, 44 

Quebec, Que. (r), July, 44; 


ug-, 39 
Regina, Sask. (r), Jan., 38; Apr., 
41; Sept., 40 
Recreation for Regina’s Idle, Rob- 
ert H. Cook, Mar., 32 
Revelstoke, B.C. (p), Oct., 41 
Sackville, N.B. (r), Jan., 38 
St. Catharines, Ont. (r), Jan., 38 
St. John, N.B. (p), Nov., 29; (e), 
Nov., 30 
Sarnia, Ont., library service, 


Oct., 55 
Saskatoon, Sask. (r), Dec., 36 
Sherbrooke (r), Jan., 38; Dee., 35 
Sudbury, Ont. (r), Aug., 39 
Swift Current, Sask. (r), Feb., 42; 


Dec., 36 
Sydney, N.S. (r), Nov., 38 
Toronto, Ont. (r), Apr., 41 
Trail, B.C. (r), Mar., 40 
Vancouver, B.C. (r), Feb., 42 


<a. Service in Canada, 
May, 

Wesmount, Que. (r), June, 35; 
(p), Dec., 35 


Whitby, Ont: (r), June, 35 
Windsor, N.S. (r), Dec., 35 


Winnipeg, Man. (r), Jan., 38; 
(p), Apr., 40 
Woodstock, Ont. (r), Apr., 41 


Yarmouth; N.S. (r), Dec., 36 
Canandaigua, N.Y. (r), Aug., 40 
Canyon, The, by Jewell Matthews 

(poem), June, 56 
Capital Punishment? comments on 

debate in Dec., 1933, issue, Jan., 

46; Mar., 2 
Capitalism 

Is Communism Inevitable? (a 

debate), Dec., 12 
NRA and “Fair Competition” (a 
debate), Nov., 12 
(See also Business, Industry, Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, 
Labor, Government) 
Cardon, Guy (p), June, 35 
Careers, steps to various professions 

(Youth Looks for a Job), Nov., 6 
Carley, George H., Here Baseball 

Was Born, June, 25; Recovers 

Lost Ring (h), Sept., 3 
Carney, Elvin P. (1), Dec., 46 
Carroll, Sir James (p), Sept., 30 
Carrollton, O. (h), Oct., 38 
Carter, Charles (p), Aug., 38 
Carter, Vivian (p), Mar., 64; June, 

11; Recovery Through Craft Fel- 

ip, Mar., 25 
Cartersville, Ga. (p), Dec., 37 
Carver, Charles E. (p), Mar., 48 
Case, Carolyn B. (1), Aug., 2 
Case History, A (e), June, 32 
Case, Leland D. 

It Happened at Detroit, July, 34; 
Rotary Rolls Forward, July, 25 
Castle, Wm. R., Jr. (p), Sept., 64; 

Evaluating the League of Nations 

—2. A Good Forum—But Impo- 

tent, Sept., 14 
Caterpillar Club, Rotary members of, 

Aug., 36; Nov., 35; Dec., 38 
Cecil, Viscount, Who Should Make 

Munitions? — The Government, 

Aug., 12 


Chadron, Neb. (e), Nov., 30; 
Dec., 27 
Chamberlin, Clarence (p), Dec., 2 
Chandler, S. L. (1), Mar., 38 
Change, Always (e), Mar., 30 
Chapin, Rufus F. (p), July, 24 
Chapman, Col. David (p), May, 56 


Character Training 

Character Training for Youth, by 
John Dewey, Sept., 6; com- 
ments on, Oct., 45; Nov., 41 

Encourage the Teacher (e), 
Aug., 33 

My Daughter and I, 
Rutter, Apr., 27 

“Now You Are Twenty-one,” by 
Allen McReynolds, Oct., 34 

Schools, Homes, and Red Finger- 
nails, Nov., 41 

(See also Child Guidance, Juve- 

nile Delinquency, Youth Service) 

Charts showing growth of Rotary, 
Aug., 26 

Chats on Contributors, (See page 64 
of each issue in 1934) 

Chattanooga, Tenn. (p), Apr., 40 

Cheaper Than Jail (e), Nov., 31 

Chester, Pa. (r), Apr., 42; Nov., 40; 
work of the club in recognition of 
constructive work of teachers (En- 
courage the Teacher—e), Aug., 33 

Chicago Daily News Building (p), 
Nov., 

Chicago, Ill. (p), Aug., 39; (r), Feb., 
44; Aug., 39; (h), Jan., 42, Oct., 
38; Rotary International Broad- 
cast (e), July, 38 


Child Guidance 
Character Training for Youth, by 
John Dewey, Sept., 6 
Give the Boy a Horn! by Ear! 
Chapin May, Dec., 21 
Got Five Minutes for a Boy? 
Frederick E. Baker, Feb., 34 
Holy Smoke! by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, Aug., 9 
Human Lives at Stake, by Albert 
D. Lasker, Nov., 25 
My Daughter and I, 
Rutter, Apr., 27 
Necessity for clean movies and 
literature (Smart to Be Dirty?), 
Dec., 18 
Rotary “Dads” to Seven Orphans, 
John B. Winfree, Jr., 
Nov., 23 
(See also Character Training, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Vocational 
Guidance, Youth Service) 
Chile 
Arica (r), Apr., 39 
Bulnes (r), Feb., 42; 
Calama (r), Aug., 38 
Chillan (r), Nov., 37 
Chuquicamata (r), Aug., 38 
Copiapé (r), Apr., 39 
Llay-Llay (r), Aug., 38 
Lota (r), May, 44 
Osorno (r), July, 43 
Quillota (r), Aug., 37 
Santa Cruz (r), Nov., 37 
Tocopilla (r), June, 35 
Tomé (r), Aug., 38 
Chin, Thomas, A 6-Point Peace Plan, 
July, 52 
China 
Amoy (p), Sept., 41 
Canton (p), Feb., 42 
China — Changing and Yet Un- 


by Owen 


by Owen 


Nov., 37 


changed, by C. T. Wang, 
May, 6 
Hangchow @), Jan., 42; Mar., 
34; Apr., 3 
Shanghai an Sew. 50; (r), 
Jan., 
Tsinan (w), July, 46 
Chino, Cal. (r), Jan., 41 


Chinoy, Sultan (p), July, 32 
Chipmunks and Chipmunk People, by 
Ralph V. Wood, May, 30 
Christmas 
Christmas and the aij by 
Vash Young, Dec., 
Making Christmas a Reality (sug- 
oad for programs), 


Dec., 
Only Wise” Man, The, by Charles 
W. Ferguson, 


Dec., 16 
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Circuses (Yo Ho for a Circus Life!), 
July, 18 : 
Citizenship, responsibility of private 

citizen (I’m Glad I Ran for Of- 
fice), Nov., 9 
City Planning 
““Green Spaces,” in German Cit- 
ies, by Edward J. Meeman, 
Nov., 16 
When Funds Fail (e), June, 33 
City Streets (poem), by Francis Yeo, 
Nov., 4 
Civilization Follows the Press, by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, Oct., 2 
Civilization Insurance (e), Apr., 25 


Civilization of the Future 


Christmas and the Go-giver, by 
Vash Young, Dec., 6 
Is Communism Inevitable?—a de- 
bate, Dec., 12 
Our Evolving Business Ethics, by 
Frank G. Lankard, Dec., 5 
What Is the Promise of Modern 
Life? by Farnsworth Crowder, 
Aug., 6 
Youth Looks for a Job, by Walter 
B. Pitkin, Nov., 6 
Clark, Badger, Small Town (poem), 
Nov., 46 
Clark, Charles (p), Feb., 24 
Clark, John (1), Nov., 2 
Clark, John D., Let’s Start Our Span- 
ish Now, Nov., 48 
Clarksburg Golf Trophy 
Birmingham Rotarians (h), 
Aug., 36 
Clarksburg, W.Va. (r), Jan., 39; 
May, 45 
Clarkson, Wm. C. (p), Oct., 42 
Classification Problems (h), Apr., 37 
Classification rules, proposed changes 
in (See Senior Membership Plan) 
Clausen, Fred H. (p), Apr, 64; 
Small Towns Need Rotary, Nov., 
28; Paying for the New Deal, 
Apr., 13 
Cleveland, Ohio (p), Mar., 36; (h), 
Feb., 38; Let’s Use the Grand 
Jury! Sept., 24 
Clinton, Mo. (r), Sept., 41 
Close, Upton, Three Pressures to 
Modern War, Oct., 6 
Club Publications — Shady Jokes in 
(1), May 2; A Matter of Good 
Taste (e), Feb., 36 


won by 


Club Service 
Ex-Rotarian 
Back and Happy (e), Apr., 25 
In, Out, and in Again, by a 
Past Rotary District Gover- 
nor, Apr., 19 
Out But Not Forgotten (e), 
June, 32 
The ‘Ex’? Again (e), Mar., 31 
Fellowship 
Fellowship: Yardstick of Prog- 
ress, by J. H. Marion, Jr., 
Aug., 5 
Open Up, Oyster! by Frank 
B. McAllister, June, 5 
Page Boswell (e), July, 39 
Progressive Fellowship  (e), 
Mar., 31 
Guest speakers’ expenses should be 
paid by club (An Old Rotary 
Custom—e), Aug., 33 
Importance of suitable programs 
in reviving club interest (A 
Case History—e), June, 32 
Inter-city meetings (Let’s Go A’- 
Visiting—e), Oct., 37 
Luke-warm member of a club (An- 
kle-Deep Isn't Enough), 
Mar., 5 
Responsibility of individual club 
in making Rotary worth while 
(Each Club Is a Unit—e), 
June, 33 
Revise Rotary’s Six Objects? — a 
debate, Sept., 20 
Rotary extension (On Rotary Pa- 
ternity—e), Feb., 37 
Rotary growth and its significance 
(Rotary Advancing—e), 
Mar., 30 
Rotary membership, changes in 
(See Senior Membership) 
Rotary Question and Answer Box, 
Sept., 43 
Rotary Under the Microscope (re- 





view of the book “Rotary?’’), 
by Allen D. Albert, Aug., 25 
Sands—From the President's Of- 
fice, by John Nelson, Apr., 38 
Surveying club members’ interests 
in planning year’s program 





(Time to Take Stock? —e), 
Aug., 33 ve 
“Swapping” Presidents (editorial 


on exchange of club presidents), 
May, 37 
Tree That Is Rotary, The, by 
Allen D. Albert, Dec., 43 
Value of Rotary (See Rotary, val- 
ue of) 
Coates, Geo. M. (1), Oct., 45 
Coates, Herbert P. (p), Jan., 38 
Coatney, Elmer C. (1), Oct., 45 
Code of Ethics (See Business Ethics) 
Cogswell, F. C., (p), Oct., 42 
Collective Bargaining—1. The Em 
ployee Representation Plan; 2 
Trade Unionism, by Tom M. 
Girdler and William P. Connery, 
Jr., July 12; comments on, Sept., 2 
Colleges (see Schools, and Education) 
Colmo, Alfredo (p), Jan., 38 
Colombia 
Rotary in Colombia (e), Jan., 35 
Santa Marta (r), June, 34; 
July, 43 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (r), May, 46 
Colum, Padraic, Grasse, City of Ex- 
otic Scents, July, 21 
Columbia, S.C. (r), Jan., 41 
Columbia, Tenn. (r), Aug., 40; 
Sept., 42 
Columbus, Ohio (r), July, 46 
Colville, Edward T. (1), May, 39 
Committees, Rotary International, 
meetings of (h), Feb., 38; May, 
41; Sept., 38; Nov., 36; Dec., 38 
Commodity Dollar 
Some ABC’s of Modern Money by 
Irving Fisher, Oct., 16 
By Way of Rebuttal to Dr. Fisher, 
by James E. Boyle and James 
B. Trant, Dec., 30 
(See also Inflation, Money, 
rency) 
Communism 
Is Communism Inevitable ?—a de- 
bate, by George E. Sokolsky, 
and John Strachey, Dec., 12 
Necessity for understanding of 
Communism if it is to be 
combatted (The Universities 
Face Radicalism), Oct., 22 


Cur- 


Community Leadership 


Dayton’s Self-Help Plan, by Frank 
D. Slutz, Jan., 28 


Importance of Grand Jury (Let's 
Use the Grand Jury!), 
Sept., 24 

Responsibility of private citizen in 
government affairs (I’m Glad 


I Ran for Office), Nov., 9 

What Rotarians Can Do About It, 
Sept., 27 

Community Service 

Accident Prevention (See major 
heading Accident Prevention) 

“Behold, There Came a Leper,’’ by 
Aiva J. Hill, Jan., 22 

Chadron, Neb., Rotarians 
local traffic problems 
Americanese for It—e), 


study 
(The 


Dec., 27 

Chester, Pa., Rotarians work with 
delinquent boys and recognize 
outstanding teachers (Encour- 
age the Teacher—e), Aug., 33 


City Beautification (When Funds 
Fail—e), June, 33 
Eyeglasses for a child with de- 


fective eyesight (Susie Squint- 
ed), Nov., 5 

Hamilton, Ont., entertains newly 
arrived business men (Hamil- 
ton Does It—e), Jan., 35 

Jury System Reorganized by New 
York Rotary Club (What Ro- 
tarians Can Do About It), 
Sept., 27 

Juvenile Delinquency (see major 
heading Juvenile Delinquency) 

Leadership stimulated by small 

town Rotary clubs (Small 

Towns Need Rotary), Nov., 28 





Library service 
New Life for Old Books (c 
July, 39 
Rubber - Tired 
Glenn H. 


Libraries, by 
Holloway, 


Oct., 32 

Sarnia, Ont., Rotary Club's 
work with Libraries (How 
Sarnia Does it), Oct., 55 

Utica, Mich., Rotarians help 
establish a library (A Li 
brary? “It’s Easy,’’ Says 
Utica), July, 40 

Lynchburg, Va., Rotary Club 
adopts and raises family of 


seven (Rotary ‘‘Dads’’ to Seven 
Orphans), Nov., 23 

Mobile Rotary Club aids crippled 
children (Little Limbs Mad 
Straight), June, 26 

Red Cross highway first aid sta 
tion built by Winchester, Va., 


Rotary Club (The Highway 
Peril—e), Aug., 32 
Regina, Sask., Rotarians provide 


recreation for unemployed (Rec 


reation for Regina’s Idle), 
Mar., 32 

Responsibility of individual to 
ward others (Caesar’s Way 


Dies Hard), Sept., 5 

Responsibility of individual in gov 
ernment (I’m Glad I Ran for 
Office), Nov., 9 

Three Lakes, Wis., Rotarians car 
ry out conservation project, (No 
Miracles at Three Lakes), 
May, 34 

Unpaid Taxes Build a City Hall, 
by Blanche Wood, Aug., 31 

Value of Rotary Club in com 
munity service work (Small 


Towns Need Rotary, by Fred 
Clausen), Nov., 28; (My Ro 
tary Dividends, by Fred L 
Haas), Oct., 5 

Human Lives at Stake, by Albert 


D. Lasker, Nov., 25 
(See also Youth Service, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Crime Prevention, 
Accident Prevention, Commun 
ity Leadership, Social Problems 
and Welfare, Conservation) 
Competition in industry, would re 
vision of anti-trust laws affect it? 
(NRA and Fair Competition—a 
debate), Nov., 12 
Connery, William P. Jr., 
Bargaining Trade 
July, 14 
Conservation 


Collective 
Unionism, 





in German Cities, 


Meeman, 


“Green Spaces” 
by Edward J. 
Nov., 16 

Have You Met Mr. Toadflax? by 
Robert Sparks Walker, June, 16 

No Miracle at Three Lakes, by 
Bob Becker, May, 34 


Consumers 


Consumer research (Looking into 
the Customer’s Head), 
Jan., 19 


Safeguarding the consumer (Watch 
dogs for the Consumer), 
Feb., 29 

Contests 

Photograph contest, publication of 
prize winning photos in 1933 
contest, Jan., 30; publication 
of photos receiving honorable 
mention, Feb., 4; Mar., 4 (See 
also Vacation Photograph Con 
test) 

Rotary Foundation 
winning essay (A 6-point Peace 
Plan), July, 52 

What Rotary Means to My Town, 
announced Nov., 28 and 47 

Continental European office, announce- 

ment of new address (h), 

Sept., 38 

Convention (Detroit) 1934 


Across the River — Ontario, by 
Donald R. McLaughlin, 
June, 39 

Convention attendance contest won 
by Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Aug., 36 

Convention, scenes of (p), 


July, 25 


contest prize 





Detroit Developments r 
Mar., 31 
Detroit—Next Rotary 
City, May, 31 
Detroit, the City 
Detroit Rotarian, Apr., 10 
Detroit Went to Boston, by Harry 
M. Robins, Apr » §0 
Gasoline - Buggy Beginnings, by 
E. A. Batchelor, Mar., 19 
History Lives at Greenfield, by 
Joseph B. Mills, May, 27 
Into the Sunlight (editorial on 
convention program), July, 38 
It Happened at Detroit (story of 
the convention), by the Man 
with the Scratchpad, July, 34 
Last Drop, Too! (e), Jan., 34 


Convention 


Dynamic, by a 


Let Me Show You My Home 
Town, by Edgar <A. Guest, 
June, 22 

Mackinac—Paradise for Debbin, 
by Roger Andrews, June, 43 

My Detroit (poem), by Edgar A 


Guest, June, 22 
Official Call to the 
(On to Detroit!), Jan., 36 
Romance of the Inland Seas, by 
Norman Beasley, Feb., 26 


Convention 


Rotary Rolls Forward (story of 
convention proper), by Leland 
D. Case, July, 25 

Views of Michigan and Detroit, 
(p), Apr., 32; May, ¢; 


June, 22 


Welcome, Thrice Welcome, by 
Paul King and Richard ( 
Hedke, May, 16 

While the Men Are Busy, by 


Georgia Jamieson, June, 51 
You Need No Key to Detroit!, 
by Clinton P. Anderson, 

June, 9 


Convention (Mexico City) 19235 


Board of Directors selects Mexic 
City as 1935 convention city 
(h), Mar., 34 

Civilization Follows the Press, by 
Douglas C. MecMurtrie, 

Cet., 25 
Discussion of proposed enactment 


Objects of Ro 
Rotary’s Six Ob 
Sept., 20 


to restate Six 
tary (Revise 
jects? a debate 
Discussion of Resolution 34-1 
Senior Membership, June, 12 
Dec., 27; Dec., 40 
Enjoyment Insurance Fund (note 
on making plans to go to 
Mexico City—h 
Let's Start Our 


Dr. John D 


, Aug., 35 
Spanish Now, by 
Clark, Nov » 45 


Spanish lessons, Nos. 1 and 
Nov., 49; Dec., 44 

Start Your Spanish Now f 
Cet. 37 


l'axco, Mexico, street scene in Pp 
Oct., 4 

1936, bids for (h), Oct., 
38; Dee., 38 

Conwell, Hugh E. (1), June, 37 

Cook, Ray E p), Mar., 48 

Cook, Robert H., Recreation for Re 
gina’s Idle, Mar., 32 

Cooksley, Bert, Mine (poem), Mar., 4 

Cooper, William P. (p), July, 37 

Copeland, Senator Royal S. (p), Feb., 
64; Permit Citizens to Carry Fire 
arms? No—Except Under Strict 
Control, Feb., 14 

Cortland, N.Y tr), Mar., 41 


Convention, 


Coryell, Ralph I. (1), July, 47 
Couch, Harvey (p), Sept., 35 
Coulson, Fred (p), Aug., 29 
Courage (Victors in Spite of Hard 
ship), Jan., 5 
Courts 
Importance of Grand Jury in se 
curing convictions (Let's Use 
the Grand Jury!), Sept., 24 
Jury system reorganized by New 
York Rotary Club (What Ro 
tarians Can Do About It), 
Law Is No Clock (e), Sept., 37 
Covina, Cal. (p), Nov., 39 
Cox, Richard G. (p), Feb., 24 


Cranford, N.J. (r), Oct., 4 
Creek, F. N. S., Football on Its Na 


tive Heath, Nov., 19 
Creston, la. (1 


Mar., 42 
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Our Evolving Business ag by 


Dibos, Eduardo (p), July, 31, 37 
Frank G. Lankard, Dec., 


ing Language Is Better, Oct., 14 
Dignifying One’s Vocation, comments 


Crete, Neb. (r), Oct., 42 
Ohio (Dayton’s Self-Help 


Crever, Anna Rozilla, To Edwin Dayton, 
Markham (poem), Apr., 54 Plan), Jan., 28 on article in Nov., 1933, issue, Relation of industrial al to 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (r), Dec., 37 Jan., 2 employment (Do We Need 


Crime, Prevention of Dayton’s Self-Help Plan, by Frank Dionne quintuplets (p), Nov., 36 Birth Control for aed Ideas? 


Crime and Punishment —— sympos- D. Slutz, Jan., 28 Diplomats Don’t Make Wars by —a debate), Apr., 
ium - cw Kesar wierd - Debates Frank H. Simonds, Mar., 6 Will our present A system 
rn. (ee Collective Bargaining—1. The Em- Disarmament survive? Is Communism  In- 
evitable?—a debate, Dec., 12 


Dec., 1933, issue, Jan., 46 r P 
ployee Representation Plan, by . ’ : ’ 
= Sente ile Anarchy in Men’s Minds, by Sal (See also: Banking, Inflation, In 


Crime Begins at Home (editorial 
on importance of preventing 
juvenile delinquency), Sept., 37 

Citizens must take proper inter- 
est in work of courts (The Law 
Is No Clock—e), Sept., 37 

How Canada Curbs Crime, by 
Ernest Jerome Hopkins, Oct., 9 

Jury system reorganized by New 
York Rotary Club (What Ro- 
tarians Can Do About It), 
Sept., 27 

Kidnapping Is Going (e), Dec., 26 

Liquor Control in the U.S.A.—a 
debate, Jan., 12 

Permit Citizens to 
arms?—a debate, Feb., 12 


Carry Fire- 


Tom Girdler; 
ism, by William P. Connery, 
Jr., July, 12 

Do We Need Birth Control for 
New Ideas? 1. “A Technique 


of Accommodation,” by Sir 
Josiah Stamp; 2. Inventors 
Don't Invent Enough, — by 


Charles F. Kettering, Apr., 6 
Esperanto—a Tongue All Men Can 
Easily Learn—1. Rotary Should 
Endorse It, by Karl Von 
Frenckell; 2. A Living Lan- 
guage Is Better, by Bernhard 
H. Dawson, Oct., 12 
Evaluating the League of Na- 
The Choice We Face 


vador de Madariaga, Jan., 6 
Armaments, Government versus 

Private Control of Munitions 

Manufacturing—a debate, 


Aug., 12 

(See also International Relations, 
International Service, War, 
Causes of) 


Distemper serum (1), Feb., 39 

District Governor, Past, “In, Out, 
and in Again,” Apr., 19 

District governor conferences (h), 
Dec., 38; editorial on (The New 
Governors), July, 39; pictures of, 
July, 36; dates set for sectional 
meetings of governors (h), Feb., 38 


dustry, Manufacturing, various 
classification titles such as 
Law, Agriculture, et cetera.) 
Editorial Comment, Jan., 34; Feb., 
36; Mar., 30; Apr., 24; May, 36; 
June, 32; July, 38; Aug., 32; 
Sept., 36; Oct., 36; Novy., 30; 
Dec., 26 
Editorial program for 1934 (Look 
ing Ahead in 1934), Jan., 44 
Education 
Character Training for Youth, by 
John Dewey, Sept., 6; com- 
ments on Nov., 41 
Cheaper Than Jail (e), Nov., 5: 
ge we - Teacher (e), 





Schools or Jobs (e), Nov., 31 mage pen Do We Need Birth Control for Ideas? 
Statistics a number of juvenile - ° kgs! —— Joseph 1. A “Technique of Accommoda- 
criminals (Crime Begins at oh ’ ~~ net: William R. tion,”’ by Sir Josiah Stamp; 2. sane ah * ails (e), Feb., 36 
Home—e), Sept., 37 Coat — “f “of an , ; Inventors Don’t Invent Enough, Universities Face Radicalism, by 
Tomorrow's Criminals, by R. W. bc 2-9 seat ble? YES— by Charles F. Kettering, Apr., 6; Robert G. Sproul, Oct., 22 
Morris, Apr., 29 ' pers ae tg, co ta ‘No— comments on, Aug., 34; May, 40 Youth Looks for a Job, by Wal 
Use of Grand Jury in. securing Pg Sokolsky Dec 7 Dodds, Lionel G. (p), July, 37 ter B. Pitkin, Nov., 6 
anne: aw ee Se Is War Inevitable? YES, by B. Dollar—Stabilizing the Dollar eee. Juve 
Grand Jury!), Sept., 2 : aig z nile Delinquency, Schools, Child 
W. Lewis; NO. by Martin Some ABC’s of Modern Money, Guidance) 


Edwin Markham, To, (poem) by 
Anna Rozilla Crever, Apr., 54 
Egypt 
Alexandria (r), June, 34 


by Irving Fisher, Oct., 16 
By Way of Rebuttal to Dr. Fish- 

er, by James E. Boyle, and 

James B. Trant, Dec., 30 


Zielonka, Aug., 51 

Liquor Control in the U.S.A.—t1. 
The State Store Plan, by Gif- 
ford Pinchot; 2. The Regu- 


Crippled Children 
Little Limbs Made Straight, by 
Milton L. Brown, June, 26 


Crookes, H. (p), Oct., 42 . ‘ 
Cross, Edward J. (p), July, 47 lated, Licensed Retailer Plan, (See also Inflation, Money, Bank- e 
Cross, Ralph (p), July, 47 by Frank J. Loesch, Jan., 12 ing) Cairo (p), July, 42; (r), July, 
Cross Word Puzzles, Aug., 42; Sept., Mead Vs. Cogville Rotary Club— Dollfuss, Chancellor Englebert (p), : 43; (P), Dec., 37 
45; Oct., 52; Nov., 50; Dec., 52 a. The Case for Harris Mead, July, 42 Ellis, William F. (1), June, 37 
Crow, George B. (h), Apr., 37 Plaintiff, by ‘‘Attorney” L. Dolph, John (1), May, 40 Ellsworth, Lincoln (p), Feb., 56 
Dudley Field; 2. The Case for Pome of the Capitol, The, (poem) Eighteen fifty-three (1853) Forecast, 


Farnsworth (p), Aug., 64; i i 
, the (article quoting remarkable proph- 


— Rotary Club, Defendant by S 1B P I. M.c 
What Is the Promise of Modern eountd ’ ’ amue . Pettengill, tl 
Life? Rees 4 spite : by “Attorney” Paul S. Bond, yi 46 ecy of ne Christian Anderson), 
June, 12 Doubleday, Abner (p), June, 25 Mar., 


Einstein, Abert (Then Comes Prog 
ress—e), Feb., 36 

Electric eye (The Amazing Electric 
Eye), Aug., 22 

Emerson, W. W. (p), July, 26; (1), 
Mar., 2 

Employer-employee Relations 
Bat’a’s House of Service, by Bert 


NRA and ‘Fair Competition’’—1. 
ft Destroys anti-trust laws — 
the ‘‘fittle fellow’s’’ buffer, 
says Clarence Darrow; 2. The 
Recovery Act brings the anti- 
trust laws up-to-date, says 
Donald R. Richberg, Nov., 12 

Permit Citizens to Carry Firearms? 


Dougherty, A. I. (p), Feb., 48 

Douglas, Paul H. (p), May, 14 

Douglass, P. (1), May, 40 

Dover, Del. (r), Mar., 42 

Dow, Cora J. (1), Sept., 2 

Doylestown, Pa. (r), Jan., 40 

Dreher, C. Edgar, is Senior Mem- 
bership the Answer? Dec., 42 


Cuba 

Caibarien (p), Apr., 44 

Giines (r), Dee., 35 

Layettes provided for infants (r), 
Mar., 39 

Matanzas (r), Mar., 39 

Observance of centenary of birth 
of Dr. Carlos Juan Finlay by 


all Cuban Rotary Clubs (r), YES — Restriction Aids the Drewson, Erik (p), July, 37 
Peeples Lawbreaker, says J. Lovell Drive So as 40 Arrive, by Ab Jen- ——_olicetive’ Bargaining — a debate 
Winter scene in Cuba (p), Jan., 4 nea a ~ wt kins . . . as told to Henry Mor- area g 4 : 

Cuesta, Angel L. (p), Dec., 28 Rrict VLontrol, says Royal &. ton Robinson, Aug., 16; com- Po ai by 4 . a 
Cunningham, Austin (p), Mar., 48 Copeland, Feb., 12 c ments on, Sept., 2, 60; Oct., 46; — sol ldatale 
Currency (See Inflation, Commodity Radio — The British Way, by Dec., 46 wae a S ag 9 
Dollar, Money) ates See bier Doume ‘Taken feom:.Sentesd are ce. nv nf ee a_ debate, 
Curtailing inventions (Do We Need ican Jay, by Ear eeves, turned (1), July, 47 ” 3 . , 
Birth Control for Ideas?—a_ de- May, 12 Drury, F. K. W. (1), Jan., 43 eae tem gh oggnece a 

’ ’ stry 


bate), Apr., 6 Revise Rotary’s Six Objects? YES 
Custer, $.D. (r), Oct., 42 —says John Nelson; NO—says 
Edward F. McFaddin, 
Czechoslovakia Sept., 20 
Bat'a’s House of Service, by Bert Thirty - Hour Week? YES, by 
Zenaty, Oct., 28 William Green; NO, by Robert 
Cesky Tesin (r), Apr., 39 L. Lund, Mar., 12 
Kosice (p), May, 45 Who Should Make War Muni- 


Duff, Lyman P. (p), Oct., 9 
Duffin, R. M. (1), Nov., 42 
Duncan, Wm. A. (1), Aug., 34 
Dunwoody, James S. (p), July, 36 
Duperrey, Maurice (p), July, 2}; 
Durham, N. C. (r), Sept., 42 
Dutra, Olin (p), Aug., 19 

Dykes, Andrew H. (h), Apr., 37 


Emrich, C. Lyman, Jr. (h), Nov., 35 
Encourage the Teacher (e), Aug., 33 


England 
Barking (r), Jan., 37 
Birmingham Ct), Sept., 40 
Clapharg (r), Oct., 40 
Darlington (r), Nov., 37 


Pelhrimov (r), Nov., 37 tions? The Government—says 

Prague (r), Feb., 41; Mar., 39; Viscount Cecil; The Private E — afong (r), Sept., 40 
Aug., 38 Interests, Regulated—says Per- Du ae ®s sult 4 f 4 
Usti nad Orlici (r), Jan., 37; tinax, Aug., 12 Each Club Is a Unit (e), June, 33 ‘An Id 1" yout q conference 

July, 43 Defective vision (Susie Squinted), Early printing in Mexico and the eal at Work—e), 

es 2 United States (Civilization Fol- wt» 26 
D del Campo, Dr. Cupertino, (p), lows the Press), Oct., 25 Economic recovery (England Sees 
4 Jan., 38 East Orange, N.J. (r), Sept., 4 It Through), Feb., 18 

Dallas, Tex. (r), Jan., 395 Mar., 43 de Madariaga, Salvador (see Mada- Easton, Pa. (r), Jan., 39; Feb., 42 Football on Its Native Heath, by 

Danger (poem), by Carley Watson riaga) Echeandia, Salvador (p), Feb., 25 F. N. S. Creek, Nov., 19 

Harrow (r), June, 35 


Hastings (r), Aug., 39 

Hendon (r), Mar., 40 

Huddersfield (p), Apr., 39 

Jam Factory on the Avon (The 
Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
ter), by Clinton P. Anderson, 
Mar., 16 

Leicester (r), Apr., 40 

Littlehampton ot = 35 


Halsey, Jan., 5 

Darling, J. N. (p), Dee., 29 

Darrow, Clarence (p), May, 14; 
Nov., 64; The NRA and “Fair 
Competition’’—1. It Destroys Anti- 
trust Laws —- the “little fellow's” 
buffer, Nov., 12 

Daugherty, William C. (p), July, 36 
20; tribute to (1), Aug., 2 


De Queen, Ark (r), Mar., 41 
Delavan, Wis. (r), Oct., 41 
Denver, Colo. (r), Mar., 42 
Deposit insurance for banks (Making 
Banks Safe), Sept., 34 
Depression, Emerging from 
(See Business Recovery, Industry, 
Unemployment, Government, 
Labor, Money, Banking) 


Economic Recovery in 
England Sees It Through, by Har- 
old Callender, Feb., 78 
United States 
Europe Eyes the New Deal, by 
André Maurois, Feb., 6 
World Turns the Corner, The, by 
Rudolf Holsti, Mar., 22 


Davidson, James W. (p), July, 19 
and 20; tribute to (1), Aug., 2 D’Esposito, Joshua, I’m Glad I Ran “economics London (p), Oct., 
Davidson, Roy C. (p), Aug., 44 for Office, Nov., 9 Can the Dollar Be Managed? London Wheat etisence (e), 
Davis, Clyde B., A Library? “It's Detroit, Mich. (See Convention, 1934, William Trufant Foster, Apr. 24; (Tightening the 
Easy,” Says Utica, July, go Detroit) Jan., 16 Wheat Belt), Apr., 21 
Davis, Watson, Our “Bright Idea’’ Detweiler, M. H. (p), July, 37 Collective Bargaining—a debate, Radio—The British Way, Com- 
Department,’ Feb., 45; Aug., 43 Dewey, John (p), Aug., 2; Charac- July, 12 mander Stephen King - Hall, 
Daw, Lawrence (1), Feb., 39 ter Training for Youth, Sept., 6 Commodity dollar (Some ABC's of May, 12 


Modern Money, Oct., 16; also St. vn lle (r), July, 45 
vad Feb., 41 


Diaz de Sandi, Alfonse (p), 
comments on, Dec., 30) 


Dawson, Bernhard H., Esperanto — 
Mar., 39 


It Adds to Confusion—2. A Liy- Shanklin, I. O. W. 

















KEY: Numerals indicate page number; e, editorial comment; h, hourglass; |, letters; p, pictures; r, Rotary Around the World item. 
* For cities, see respective countries (exclusive of the United States). 
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Smethwick (r), July, 45 
Stoke Newington (p), Aug., 38 
Stourbridge (r), July, 45 
Sunderland (r), Apr., 40 
Swansea (r), Aug., 39 
Totnes (r), Aug., 39 
Uxbridge (r), Nov., 37 
Wallsend (r), Nov., 37 
Wednesbury (r), Apr., 40 
Willesden East (r), June, 35; 
Aug., 39 
Willesden West (r), June, 35 
Wolverhampton (r), July, 45 
York (r), May, 43 
Enisminger, Charles (h), Nov., 36 
Environment, Effect of on 
Children 
(See Character Training, Child 
Guidance, Family Life, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Youth Service) 
Erie, Pa. (r), June, 36; Oct., 41 
Usperanto 
A Tongue All Men Can Easily 
Learn, 1. Rotary Should En- 
dorse It, by Karl Von Frenck- 
ell; 2. A Living Language Is 
Better, by Bernhard H. Daw- 
son, Oct., 12; comments on, 
Nov., 32 
Estonia 
Tartu (p), Sept., 39; (r), 
July, 43 
Etchings of Greenfield Village (p), 
May, 4 
Europe Eyes the New Deal, by An 
dré Maurois, Feb., 6 
European Advisory Committee (p), 
Nov., 38; (h), Apr., 37; Aug., 35 
European Business Recovery 
Bat'a’s House of Service, by Bert 
Zenaty, Oct., 28 
Secret of French Stability, The, 
by John Brangwyn, Sept., 16 
World Turns the Corner, The, 
by Rudolf Holsti, Mar., 22 
Evaluating the League of Nations— 
1. The Choice We Face Is: It or 
Anarchy, says Joseph Avenol; 2. 
A Gooa Forum — But Impotent, 
says Wiliiam R. Castle, Jr., 
Sept., 12 
Evans, Earle W. (p), Feb., 25 
Ever-Romantic Philippines, by James 
King Steele, Dec., 31 
Everett, Herbert S. (1), Aug., 2 
Ewald, Henry T. (p), Aug., 44 
“Ex” Again, The (e), Mar., 31 
Exploration, stratosphere (Strato- 
sphere — Super-Highway of the 
Air), Feb., 21 
ix-Rotarian 
Back and Happy (e), Apr., 25 
“Ex’’ Again, The (e), Mar., 31 
In, Out, and In Again, by a Past 
District Governor, Apr., 19 
Out But Not Forgotten (e), 
June, 32 
Executive Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational in session (h), Oct., 39 


F 


Fabre, Ulysse (p), July, 37 
Families in Rotary (The Whyte fam- 
ily—1), Dec., 2 
Family Life 
Influence of proper home environ- 
ment (Character Training for 
Youth), Sept., 6 
Rehabilitation (Human Lives at 
Stake), Nov., 25 
Rotary “Dads’’ to Seven Orphans, 
by John B. Winfree, Jr., 


Ov., 2 
What Is oe Promise of Modern 
Life? by Farnsworth Crowder, 
Aug., 6 
Farley, James A. (p), June, 10 
Farming Oysters for Pearls, by Ko- 
kichi Mikimoto, Dec., 9 
Farquharson, Gordie and Donny (p), 
Dec., 36 
Fathers and Sons in Rotary 
Angola, Ind. (p), Apr., 56 
Kenosha, Wis. (p), Dec., 2 
Newcastle, Pa. (p), Jan., 40 
Petersburg, Ill. (p), Apr., 56 
Wooster, Ohio (p), Apr., 56 
Worcester, Mass. (p), July, 47 


Faulkner, Leon C. (p), July, 36 
Feather, William, Let’s Use the Grand 
Jury, Sept., 24 
Federated Malay States, 
Apr., 39; June, 34 
Fellowship 
Between clubs (Swapping 
dents—e), May, 37 


Ipoh (r), 


Presi- 


Fellowship: Yardstick of Prog- 
ress, by J. H. Marion, Jr., 
Aug., § 


Necessity for friendship (Relativ- 
ity of Time—e), Dec., 27 
Open Up, Oyster! by Frank B. 
McAllister, June, 5 
Page Boswell (e), July, 39 
Progressive Fellowship (e), 
Mar., 31 
Small Towns Need Rotary, by 
Fred H. Clausen, Nov., 28 
Ferguson, Charles W., The Only 
Wise Man, Dec., 16 
Field, L. Dudley (p), June, 49; 
Mead ys. Cogville Rotary Club—. 
The Case for Harris Mead, Plain 
tiff, June, 12 
$50,000 Per Crash (e), Jan., 35 
Fines at Rotary Meetings (1), Nov., 2 


Finland 
Helsinki-Helsingfors (r), Aug., 37 
Oulu (h), June, 31 

Firearms (Permit Citizens to Carry 
Firearms?—a debate), Feb., 12 

Fischer, C. W. (1), Mar., 47 

Fish, C. T. (1), Mar., 38 

Fisher, Irving (p), Sept., 2; 
ABC’s of Modern Money, Oct., 16 

Fishing 
No Miracle at Three Lakes, by 

Bob Becker, May, 34 
This Fishing Business, by Harold 
Titus, Apr., 31 

Fitchburg, Mass. (r), Dec., 36 

Flagstaff, Ariz. (r), Feb., 43 

Flowers (Have You Met Mr. Toad- 
flax?), June, 16 (See also Gar- 
dens) 

Fong, Dr. Foo Sec (h), Apr., 37; 
Sept., 38; (p), July, 26; (p), 
Aug., 37; comment on his Aus- 
tralian visit (1), June, 37 

Football on Its Native Heath, by 
F. N. S. Creek, Nov., 19 

For a Thrill—Call “CQ,” by E. J. 
Haling, Aug., 30 

For Further Readings: Jan., Feb., 
63; Mar., 61; Apr., May, June, 
63; July, 64; Aug., Sept., Oct., 
63; Nov., Dec., 62 

Ford, Henry (p), Apr., 12 

Ford, Henry, of Europe (Bat’a’s 
House of Service), Oct., 28 

Fordney, Major Chester L. (p), 
Jan., 42 

Forestry 
“Green Spaces’”’ in German Cities, 

by Edward J. Meeman, 
Nov., 16 

Forgotten Rotarians (1), Apr., 2 

Foster, William Trufant, Can the 
Dollar be ‘““Managed’’? Jan., 16 

Fort Worth, Tex. (r), Aug., 40 

Four Original Rotarians (p), 

Aug., 26 
Framingham, Mass. (r), Oct., 42; 
boys band (Give a Boy a Horn!), 
Dec., 21 
France 
Biarritz (r), Sept., 39 
Carcassone (p), July, 42 
Grasse, City of Exotic Scents, by 
Padraic Colum, July, 21 

Le Mans (r), Mar., 39 

Lille (p), Apr., 41 

Nice (r), May, 43 

Paris (p), Feb., 41; Mar., 24 

Secret of French Stability, by John 
Brangwyn, Sept., 16 

Vichy, (r), June, 34 

Francke, W. H. (p), Aug., 38 

Frankfort, Ky. (r), Oct., 41 

Frasier, George W. (1), Nov., 42 

Frazier, J. L. (1), Sept., 60 

Fredonia, N.Y. (h), Jan., 42 

Freeman, Henry L. (1), Aug., 34 

Freemat, Bishop James E. (p), 
June, 9 

Freyder, Frank X. (p), Mar., 44 


Some 


Friendliness at club meetings (Open 
Up, Oyster!), June, 5 (See also: 
Fellowship) 

Friendship, necessity for keeping 
friendships in repair (The Rela 
tivity of Time—e), Dec., 27 

From Golf to Garden, by William 
Heriry Spence, Apr., 16 

Frost, W. L. (I), June, 37 

Future of Rotary (See Rotary, future 
of) 

Future opportunities in field of ex 
ploration and invention (New 
Spaces to Explore—e), Dec., 27 


he 

r 

Gage, Fred W. (p), Mar., 28 

Galloway, Hugh (p), July, 24; 
Aug., 38 

Gallup, N. M. (p), May, 44 

Gaminara, Donato (p), Jan, 38; 
July, 24 

Gammans, L. D. 

Gardening as a 
to Garden), 
Flowers) 

Gardner, E. D. (p), Oct., 41 

Gardner, Roy F. (p), Oct., 38 

Gasoline-Buggy Beginnings, by E. A 
Batchelor, Mar., 19; comments on, 
Apr., 2; July, 47 

Gay, Leon S. (1), Mar., 46 

Geary, J. R. (p), Aug., 35 

George, H. R. H. Prince, 
Kent (p), Dec., 28 

Gerard, H. J. A. (p), Mar., 48 

Germany 
Baden-Baden (p), Nov., 38 
Berlin (r), July, 43 


(p), July, 27 
hobby (From Gol: 
Apr., 16 (See also 


Duke of 


“Green Spaces’? in German Cit 
ies, by Edward J. Meeman, 
Nov., 16 


Getting Labor's Point of View, by 
Whiting Williams, Sept., 9 
Gilhooly, H. W. (r), Oct., 39 
Gillfeather, Master Philip 

(p), May, 40 
Girdler, Tom M., Collective Bar 
gaining—1. The Employee Rep 
resentation Plan, July, 12 
Give the Boy a Horn! by Earl Chap 
in May, Dec., 21 
Gluck, Alva F. (p), July, 36 
Go-giving (Christmas and the Go 
giver), Dec., 6 
Goddard, Calvin (1), Mar., 38 
Gold 
Can the Dollar Be “Managed”? 
by William Trufant 
Jan., 16 
Some ABC’s of Modern Money, 
by Irving Fisher, Oct., 16; 
comments on, Dec., 30 
Golf 
From Golf to Garden, by William 
Henry Spence, Apr., 16 
Putting Begins at Home, by Fran- 
cis Ouimet, Aug., 19 
(See also: Rotarian Hole-in-One 
Club) 
Gomboés, Julius (p), July, 42 
Goodman, Johnny (p), Aug., 21 
Goodman, Leon (p), Mar., 44 
Gordon, D. R. (h), Apr., 37 


Georg: 


Foster, 


Got Five Minutes for a Boy? by 
Frederick E. Baker, Feb., 34; 
comments on, Mar., 2; Apr., 2 

Government 
Crime Control (How Canada 

Curbs Crime, Oct., 9) (See al 


Crime 
Delin 


Enforcement, 
Juvenile 


so: Law 
Prevention, 
quency) 
Estimates of New Deal 
Paying for the New Deal, by 
Fred H. Clausen, Apr., 13 
Social Audit of the New Deal, 
by H. W. Kendall, Aug., 41 
Symposium on the New Deal, 
Mar., 45 
Graft in (I’m Glad I Ran for 
Office), Nov., 9 
Is Communism Inevitable? 
bate, Dec., 12 
Liquor Control in the U.S.A.—a 
debate, Jan., 12 
Regulation of Business 
Making Banks Safe, by Rome 
C. Stephenson, Sept., 34 


a de 


articles refer to last two or three pages of the issue of THe Rorarian named 


NRA and “Fair Competition’ 
a debate, Nov., 12 
Unpaid Taxes Build a City Hall, 
by Blanche Wood, Aug., 31 
Who Should Make War Muni 
tions ?—a debate, Aug., 12 
(See also Business, National Ih 
dustrial Recovery Act) 
Granados, Felix (p), Aug., 28 
Grand jury (Let’s Use the 
Jury!), Sept., 24 
Grand Pré (And a 
Grande Pré), Nov., 34 


Grand 


Pilgrimage 


Grant, Capt. Hugh Duncan, Step 
ping Stones for Seaplanes, Jan., 9 
Grasse, City of Exotic Scents, by 
Padraic Colum, July, 21; com 


ments on, Sept., 60 
Great Lakes (Romance of the Inland 
Seas), by Norman Beasley, Feb., 26 


Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park (p), May, 56 
(.reece 


Athens (r), May, 43 
Green Bay, Wis. (r), 
“Green Spaces’? in German Cities, 

by Edward ] Meeman, Nov., 16; 

comments on, Dee., 46 
Green, William (p), July, 15; The 

Thirty-Hour Week? YES Ma 

chines Make It Inevitable, 

Mar., 12 
Greenfield Village, etchings of, May, 

4; History Lives at Greenfield, 

by Joseph B Mills, May, 27 
Greer, Barton (p), June, 26 
Greiffenstein, Ricardo (p), July, 3 
Greiner, Russell F., Confessions of a 


June, 36 


Rotary Politician, Apr., 45 
Griffen, C. H. (p), Mar., 48 
Gruber, Wilbur (p), July, 35; 

June, 2; Oct., 2 
Grumbling (On Grousing—« 

Aug., 33 
Guatemala 

Guatemala City (r), July, 43 

Quezaltenango (r), Apr., 39; (| 

July, 45 
Guest, Edgar A. (h Aug., 35; My 

Detroit (poem), June, 22 Let 

Me Show You My Home Town, 

June, 22; “It's No Trick to 

Grow Old’’—comment on his 

mark (Relativity of Time r 


Dec » 27 


Guthrie, The Hon. Hugh (p), Oct., 9 


H 


Haas, Fred L., My Rotary Dividends, 
Oct., § 

Haedo, Abente (p), Oct., 40 

Hail, Hail, the Tourist! by Stewart 
Edward White, July, 6 


Haling, E. J., For a Thrill Call 
“CQ,” Aug., 30 

Halsell, Charles (1), July, 47 

Halsey, Carley Watson, Danger 
(poem), Tan » § 

Hamilton Does It (e), Jan., 45 


Hammond, Winthrop, Che 
Amazing Electric Eve, Aug., 2 

Hammond, La | July, 45; 
Apr., 41 

Hampton, Ia. (h), May, 41 

Hands Across Frontiers (e), Nov., 31 


John 


= Ww 


Hannahs, R. G 1), Feb., 40 
Hardship (Victors in Spite of Hard 
ship), Jan., § 


Harris, E. F. (h), Sept., 38 
Harris, Paul P. (p), July, 26; Aug., 
a6, $¢; Nov., oer \ Road | 
Have Travelled, Feb., 5 
Hartford City, Ind. (r), June 46 
Hartford, Conn. (r), Feb., 43; Mar., 
42; boys bands (Give the Boy a 
Horn), Dee., 21 
Hartford, Wis. (r), June, 36 
Hartmann, Milton Ray (h), Apr., 37 
Hartzell, Robert R. (1), Mar., 2 
Hascall, Elton F. (p), May, 16; 
July, 30 
Hastings, Harry G. (1), Sept., 2 
Hastings, R. U. (p), Mar., 48 
Hattiesburg, Miss. (p), Sept., 42 
Hausheer, W. E. (1), Oct., 46 
Have You Met Mr. Toadflax? by 
Robert Sparks Walker, 
comments on, July, 47; 
Haverhill, Méas. (r), Mar., 41 
Hayward, Cal, (p), Dee., 39 


June, 16; 


Nov 2 
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Hawali 
Honolulu (r), Apr., 39 
Hawkins, Richard M. (p), July, 37 
Hays, Warner S., The NRA Starts 
Act II, Jan., 26 
Hays, Will (p), Jan., 45 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best,” 
can profit and service motive be 
reconciled (Rotary Advancing), 
Mar., 30; (See also Business Eth- 
ics, Vocational Service) 
He Wasn’t Bored (e), May, 36 
Head, Walter D. (p), July, 24; (bh), 
Aug., 35; 
Men, Machines, Progress, Apr., § 
Health 
Behold, There Came a Leper, by 
Alva J. Hill, Jan., 22 
Correcting defective a (Susie 
Squinted), Nov., 
Human Lives at sake by Albert 
D. Lasker, Nov., 
Little Limbs Made "tonto, by 
Milton L. Brown, June, 26 
Hebronville, Tex. (r), June, 36 
Hedke, Richard C., and Paul King, 
Welcome, Thrice Welcome, May, 16 
Heimann, Henry H. (h), Apr., 37 
Hellige, Fritz (i), Dec., 38 
Hemphill, Robert W. (1), July, 2 
Henderson, Walter, contribution to 
Esperanto Symposium, Nov., 33 
Henry family adopted by Lynchburg, 
Va., Rotary Club (Rotary ‘Dads’ 
to Seven Orphans), Nov., 23 
Here Baseball Was Born, by George 
H. Carley, June, 25 
Here Begins Rotary (e¢), Oct., 36 
Hermit Club Symphony Orchestra 
(h), Feb., 38 
Hertzberg, Harry (p), July, 20 
Highway Peril (e), Aug., 32 (See 
also: Accident Prevention) 
Hill, Alva J., “Behold, There Came 
a Leper,” Jan., 22 
Hill, Murray (h), Nov., 36 
Hill, Robert L. (p), July, 4, 24; 
Oct., 39; (h), Aug., 35; Oct., 39; 
Nov., 36; Dec., 38; Rotary in a 
Progressing World, July, 5 
Hird, Lewis (p), Nov., 37 
History Lives at Greenfield, by Jos- 
eph B. Mills, May, 27 
Hobbies 
Circuses (Yo Ho for 
Life!), July, 18 
From Golf to Garden, by William 
Henry Spence, Apr., 16 
Have You Met Mr. ‘Toadflax, by 
Robert Sparks Walker, June, 16 
New Leisure to Learn, by L. V 
Jacks, May, 9 
Radio — short wave broadcasting 
(For a Thrill—Call “CQ”), 
Aug., 30 
Recipe for Staying Young (poem), 
by Mildred D. Shacklett, 
Aug., 58 
What Is the Promise of Modern 
Life? by Farnsworth Crowder, 
Aug., 6 
Hodge, L. Cady (1), Oct., 45 
Hole-in-one page (See Rotary Hole- 
in-One page) 
Holladay, G. V. (1), Aug., 2 
Holloway, Glenn . Rubber-Tired 
Libraries, Oct., 
Holsti, Rudolf, The World Turns the 
Corner, Mar., 22 
Holtville, Cal. (r), Dec., 37 
Holy Smoke! = Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Aug. 
Home Rem "(See Family Life) 
Homeless Boys 
Befriending Boys (e), Feb., 37 
Got Five Minutes for a Boy? by 
Frederick E. Baker, Feb., 34 
Honduras 
Tegucigalpa (r), July, 44; Oct., 40 
Hong Kong 
Hong Kong (r), Mar., 39; July, 
44; Aug., 38 
Hook, A, Roger (i), Jan., 2 
Honorary commissioners (h), Jan., 42 
Hopkins, Ernest Jerome, How Can- 
ada Curbs Crime, Oct., 9 
Horcasitas, Andres (p), July, 43 
Heoricon, Wis., story of its Rotary 
Club (Small Towns Need Rotary), 
Nov., 28 
Hot Springs, Ark., boys band (Give 
the Boy a Horn!), Dec., a1 


a Circus 





Hough, Donald, Some Call It Mud, 
Oct., 19 

Houghton, Alanson B. (p), Aug., 38 

Hourglass (See Rotary Hourglass) 

Housing, modern (What Is the Prom- 
ise of Modern Life?), Aug., 6 

How Canada Curbs Crime, by Ernest 
Jerome Hopkins, Oct., 9 

How Sarnia Does It, Oct., 55 

Howard, R. B. (1), Jan., 43 

Howe, Frederic C., Watchdogs for 
the Consumer, Feb., 29 

Howe, Harrison E. (1), Oct., 45 

Howe, Louis McHenry (p), Jan., 45 

Howes, Cecil (p), Jan., 39 

Huddleston, Grady (p), May, 25 

Hufford, A. F. (p), Mar., 44 

Human Lives at Stake, by Albert D. 
Lasker, Nov., 25 


Humdinger, explanation of (1), Oct., 
2; Dec., 46 
Humor 
Mickey Leads the Way (e), 
June, 32 
Some Call It Mud, by Donald 


Hough, Oct., 19 
Humphrey, Rube (1), July, 2 
Hung, Dr. William (p), Dec., 28 


Hungary 
Budapest (p), Apr., 42; (r), 
May, 43 
Debrecen (p), Dee., 39; (r), 
Oct., 41 
Hunt, Charles E. (p), July, 24 


Hunter Golf Trophy (h), Aug., 36 

Hunter, Paul F. (p), Mar., 44 

Hunting (Some Call It Mud), 
Oct., 19 

Pelion Tex. (p), Nov., 35; (h), 
May, 41; Nov., 35; (r), May, 45 

Hurrey, Charles D. (p), June, 10 

Hymn of Nations (song) by Leonard 
B. MeWhood, May, 42 


I 


I am (See contraction ‘“I’m’’) 
Idaho Falls, Ida. (p), June, 35 
Ideal at Work, An, (e), Dec., 26 
llott, John M. (p), July, 37 
“I'm Glad I Ran for Office,’ by 
Joshua D’Esposito, Nov., 9; com- 
ments on, Dec., 46 
Immorality in literature and the the- 
atre (Smart to be Dirty?), Dec., 18 
In, Out, and In Again, by a Past 
District Governor, Apr., 19 
Independence, Kans. (r), Mar., 43 
Index Number 
(See Money, Banking, 
Commodity Dollar) 
India 
Amritsar (p), Apr., 41 
Calcutta (r), Apr., 39; Aug., 37 
Lahore (p), Apr., 41; (r), Feb., 42 
Indiana, Pa. (r), Apr., 42 
Industrial design (Looking Into the 
Customer’s Head), Jan., 19 


Industry 
Changes in industrial methods 
(Change, Always—e), Mar., 30 
Collective Bargaining—a debate, 
by Tom M. Girdler, and Wil- 
liam P. Connery, Jr., July, 12 
Do We Need Birth Control for 
Ideas? — a debate, by Sir 
Josiah Stamp and Charles F. 
Kettering, Apr., 6 
Farming Oysters for Pearls, by 
Kokichi Mikimoto, Dec., 9 
Governmental control of industry 
Is Communism Inevitable?—a 
debate, by John Strachey, 
and George E. Sokolsky, 
Dec., 12 
NRA and “Fair Competition’’ 
— a debate, by Clarence 
Darrow, and Donald R. 
Richberg, Nov., 12 
Who Should Make War Muni- 
tions?—a debate, by Vis- 
count Cecil, and Pertinax, 
Aug., 12 
Labor in industry (Getting La- 
bor’s Point of View), Sept., 9 
(See also: Collective Bargain- 
ing, Thirty Hour Week, and 
Research in Industry) 
History of automobile _ industry 
(Gasoline-Buggy Beginnings), 
Mar., 19 


Inflation, 


Men, Machines, Progress, by Wal- 
ter D. Head, Apr., 5 
Profit sharing in industry (Bat’a’s 
House of Service), Oct., 28 
Research in industry 
Do We Need Birth Control for 
Ideas?—a debate, Apr., 6 


Looking into the Customer's 
Head, by Donald A. Laird, 
Jan., 19 


Science Not the Villain (e), 


Apr., 24 
Stability of small French indus- 
tries (The Secret of French 
Stability), Sept., 16 
Thirty-Hour Week ?—a debate, by 
William Green, and Robert L. 
Lund, Mar., 12 
(See also: Business, Economics, 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act, Vocational Service) 
Inflation 
Can the Dollar be ‘Managed?’ 
by William Trufant Foster, 
Jan., 16; comments on, 
Feb., 39 
Some ABC’s of Modern Money, 
by Irving Fisher, Oct., 16; 
comments on, Dec., 30 
Ingratitude and effusive gratitude 
(Shakespeare ... Twain), Feb., 37 
Insurance-——deposit insurance for banks 
(Making Banks Safe), Sept., 34 
Old Age Insurance (1), May, 40 
Inter-City Meetings 
Let’s Go A’Visiting (e), Oct., 37 
Rochester, N. Y., has a_ record 
(h), Nov., 36 
“Swapping” Presidents (e), 
May, 37 
Interdependence of cities and nations 
(Caesar’s Way Dies Hard), 
Sept., 5 
Inter-district, inter-country visit 
(Hands Across Frontiers—e), Nov., 
31; (And a Pilgrimage to 
Grand Pré), Nov., 34 
International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage 
Esperanto —a Tongue All Men 
Can Easily Learn — 1. Ro- 
tary Should Endorse It, by 
Karl Von Frenckell; 2. A 
Living Language Is Better, by 
Bernhard H. Dawson, Oct., 12 
More About Esperanto (symposi- 
um on_ Esperanto and other 
proposals for international lan- 
guages), Nov., 32 
International Relations 
Anarchy in Men’s Minds, by Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, Jan., 6 
Coéperation between nations es- 
sential (Caesar’s Way Dies 
Hard), Sept., 5 
Diplomats Don’t Make Wars, by 
Frank H. Simonds, Mar., 6 
Evaluating the League of Nations 
—a debate, by Joseph A. Ave- 
nol and William R. Castle, Jr., 
Sept., 12 
International Relations Institute 
(Nashville Will Talk It Over), 
May, ri report on (h), 


Aug 

Is War Vealitied-<s debate, by 

W. Lewis and Martin Zie- 

leaks, Aug., $51 

Humor, international character of 
(Mickey Leads the Way—e), 
June, 32 

Pioneering ig Wheat (e), 
Apr., 2 

Play Bridges National Frontiers, 
by Frank Chapin Bray, July, 16 

Still the World’s Great Illusion, 
by Sir Norman Angell, June, 6 

Three Pressures to Modern War, 
by Upton Close, Oct., 6 

Tightening the Wheat Belt, by 
Frederick E. Murphy, Apr., 21 

Where Science Stops (e), Oct., 36 

Who Should Make War Muni- 
tions?—a debate, by Viscount 
Cecil and Pertinax, Aug., 12 

International Service 

Appreciation of people in other 
lands (Hail, Hail, the Tour- 
ist!), July, 6 


Canadian-U. S. celebration at Old 


Fort Niagara (Peace Can Be 
Dramatized?—e), Dec., 26 
Coéperation between countries 
(Play Bridges National Fron- 

tiers), July, 16 

District Governor Angus Mitchel| 
suggests Australian Clubs ob- 
serve marriage of Prince 
George ~ Princess Marina— 
e), Dec., 

Durham, England, holds youth 
conference (An Ideal at Work 
—e), Dec., 26 

Education for Peace (Man’s Short 
Memory—e), Jan., 34 

Here Begins Rotary {e), Oct., 36 

Inter-district, inter-country meet- 
ing (And a Pilgrimage to 
Grand Pré), Nov., 34; also, 
(Hands Across Frontiers—e), 
Nov., 31 

International Service 
(p), Dec., 37 

Learning to know other 
through books 
Long-Run Way (e), Sept., 36 
Rocking-Chair Tourist (e), 


Committee 
lands 


Sept., 36 

Nashville Will Talk It Over, by 
W. C. Teague, May, 25 

Our Expanding Backyard, by Le- 
land D. Wood, May, 5 

Peace—at a Price (e), May, 36 

Proper attitude toward citizens 
when travelling in other coun- 
tries (Hail, Hail, the Tour- 
ist!), July, 6 

Racial Ridicule— The Seeds of 
War, by Frank L. Mulhol- 
land, May, 38 

Racine, Wis., working with rep- 
resentatives of 30 nations (An 
Ideal at Work—e), Dec., 26 

Recovery Through Craft Fellow- 
ship, by Vivian Carter, 
Mar., 25 

Rotary Foundation prize winning 
essay (A 6-Point Peace Plan), 
July, 52 

Value of Rotary’s activities in field 
of international relations (The 
Tree That Is Rotary), Dec., 43 

Why Not Pian for Peace? (ce), 


July, 38 
International telegraphic bowling tour- 
nament, July, 63 
Into the Sunlight (e), July, 38 
Inventions 
Do We Need Birth Control for 
Ideas?—a debate, by Sir Jo- 
siah Stamp, and Charles F. Ket 
tering, Apr., 6 
Men, Machines, and Progress, by 
Walter D. Head, Apr., 5 
New Ideas in Business, by Wat- 
son Davis, Feb., 45, Aug., 43 
Science Not the Villain (e), 
Apr., 24 
Investments (When to Buy Stocks), 


May, 19 

Iowa City, Ia. (r), Jan., 39 

Ipswich, Mass. (r), Dec., 36 

Ironton, Ohio (r), June, 36 

Irvington, N.J. (r), Sept., 42 

Is Communism Inevitable? YES—- 
says John Strachey; NO— says 
George E. Sokolsky, Dec., 12 

Is the New Deal Working? A sym- 
posium on the New Deal, Mar., 
45 (See also: Economics, National 
Industrial Recovery Act, Business 
and Industry) 

Is War Inevitable? YES, by B. W. 
Lewis; NO, by Martin Zielonka, 
Aug., 51 

It Happened at Detroit, by the Man 
with the Scratchpad, July, 34 


Italy 
Bergamo (r), June, 35 
San Remo (p), May, 45 


J 


Jacks, L. V., New Leisure to Learn, 


May, 9 
Jackson, Halliday R. (1), Nov., 41 
Jackson, Joseph (p), Aug., 36 
Jam Factory on the Avon, by Clinton 
?; 5 ae Mar., 16; comments 
on, Apr., 
Jamestown, * gg (r), Oct., 43 
Jamieson, Mae Bells (1), Oct., 46 
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Jamieson, Georgia, While the Men 
Are Busy, June, 51 
Jamison, Jack, Around the World 
with Mickey Mouse, May, 22 
Japan 
Farming Oysters for Pearls, by 
Kokichi Mikimoto, Dec., 9 
Japanese Davis Cup Team (p), 
July, 1 
Keijo (r), Apr., 40 
Kyoto (r), Nov., 37 
Osaka (r), May, 43 
Tokyo (r), Jan, 37; July, 43; 
Aug., 38 
Yokohama (r), July, 43 
Jenkins, Ab, Drive So as to Arrive, 
interview with Henry Morton 
Robinson, Aug., 16 
Jenkins, T. M. (I), Dec., 46 
Jerusalem (See Palestine) 
Jewelry (Farming Oysters for Pearls), 
Dec., 9 
Johnson, Alex (p), Nov., 36 
Johnson, Ed. R. (1), Oct., 2 
Johnson, Elmer F. (p), July, 32 
Johnson, General Hugh S. (p), 
Jan., 26 
Johnson, J. Lovell, Permit Citizens to 
Carry Firearms? YES — Restric- 
tion Aids the Lawbreaker, Feb., 12 
Johnson, W. S. (1), Mar., 47 
Johnson City, Tenn. (r), Jan., 40 
Johnstone, Walter J. (p), Aug., 28 
Jones, Jesse H. (p), Sept., 35 
Joy, Harper (p), July, 18; tribute to 
James Davidson (1), Aug., 2 
Judd, Zebulon (p), July, 36; 
Aug., 38 
June, Harold (p), Feb., 11 
Junior Rotary Clubs (Rotary Back- 
wards—e), Nov., 30 
Juries 
Law Is No Clock (e), Sept., 37 
Let’s Use the Grand Jury! by 
William Feather, Sept., 24 
What Rotarians Can Do About It, 
by Charles Larned Robinson, 
Sept., 27 
Justo, Augustin P. (p), Feb., 24 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Boys band membership sometimes 
deterrent (Give the Boy a 
Horn!), Dec., 21 
Character Training for Youth, by 
John Dewey, Sept., 6 
Chester, Pa., reduces delinquency 
(Encourage the Teacher —e), 
Aug., 33 
Crime Begins at Home (e), 
Sept., 37 
Ounce of Prevention (e), Jan., 34 
Schools or Jobs (e), Nov., 31 
Tomorrow’s Criminals, by R. W. 
Morris, Apr., 29 
(See also: Crime Prevention, 
Youth Service, Child Guidance, 
Social Problems and Welfare, 
Community Service) 


K 


Kansas City, Mo. (r), Aug., 40 

Karstaedt, Clinton F. (p), July, 36 

Keir, W. D. (p), Aug., 44 

Keller, Fred (p), July, 37 

Kelley, Maurice L. (p), July, 37 

Kelso, Wash. (p), Nov., 29 

Kendall, H. W., A Social Audit of 
the New Deal, Aug., 41 

— Wis. (r), Apr., 42; July, 


4 
Kentucky Idyll (Vacation Photograph 
Contest—first prize), Jan., 30 
Kettering, Charles F. (p), Mar., 2; 
June, 11; Do We Need Birth 
Control for Ideas? 2. Inventors 
Don’t Invent Enough, Apr., 6 

Key, Fred (p), July, 27 

Key West, Fla. (r), Dec., 36 

Kidnapping Is Going (e), Dec., 26 

Kilby, Karl (h), Nov., 36 

King, Paul H. (h), Oct., 38; Wel- 
come, Thrice Welcome, May, 16 
(with Richard C. Hedke) 

King and Queen of Belgium (p), 
Feb., 21 

King City, Cal. (r), May, 46 

Kingfisher, Okla. (r), Jan., 41 

King-Hall, Stephen, Radio—The Brit- 
ish Way, May, 12 

King Leopold of Belgium (p), June, 4 

Kinney, Ely M. (p), Aug., 36 


Kirkham, Francis W. (1), Nov., 41 
Kirkpatrick, John W. (h), Sept., 38 
Knapp, Dallas W. (p), July, 36 
Knox, Frank (p), Jan., 42; Aug., 38 
Knoxville, Tenn., conducts question- 
naire on civic and social interests 
of members (Time to Take Stock? 
—e), Aug., 33 
Koebig, Hans K. (1), Mar., 47 
Kosciusko, Miss. (r), Aug., 40 
Krejci, Viljem (p), July, 37 
Krumbine, Miles H. (p), Mar., 62 
Krzywoszewski, Stefan (p), Dec., 29 
Kung, Dr. H. H. (p), May, 7 
Kroman, Charles L. (p), July, 36 


L 
Labor 


Collective Bargaining — a debate, 
by Tom M. Girdler, and Wil- 
liam P. Connery, Jr., July, 12 
Possibilities of international coép- 
eration in organized labor 
(Getting Labor's Point of 
View), Sept., 9 
Stability of small town industries 
in France (The Secret of 
French Stability), Sept., 16 
Thirty-Hour Week? —a_ debate, 
by William Green, and Robert 
L. Lund, Mar., 12 
(See also Business, Industry, Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, 
Unemployment) 
Lacey, J. J. (1), May, 2 
LaCrosse, Wis. (r), Jan., 40 
LaDue, John B. (p), Apr., 57 
Lafayette, Ind. (r), Apr., 42 
Laird, Donald A., Looking Into the 
Customer’s Head, Jan., 19 
Lakewood, Ohio (p), Feb., 44 
Lamon, D. E. (p), May, 35 
Lange, August (1), Mar., 37 
Langmuir, Irving (p), Dec., 24 
Languages, Study of 
Basic English (Discussed in Esper- 
anto symposium, Nov., 32) 
Esperanto—a Tongue All Men 
Can Easily Learn—a debate, by 
Karl Von Frenckell, and Bern- 
hard H. Dawson, Oct., 12; 
symposium on Esperanto, 
Nov., 32 
Let’s Start Our Spanish Now, John 
D. Clark, Nov., 48 
Spanish lessons, Nov., 49; 
Dec., 44 
Start Your Spanish Now (e), 


Oct., 37 
Lankard, Frank G., Our Evolving 
Business Ethics, Dec., 5 
Lansing, Mich. (r), Nov., 39 
La Rue, J. D. (1), Dec., 2 
Lasker, Albert D. (p), Nov., 64; Hu- 
man Lives at Stake, Nov., 25 
Last Drop, Too! (e), Jan., 34 


Latvia 
Riga (p), Feb., 43 


Law 
Anti-trust laws (The NRA and 
“Fair Competition’’—a debate), 
Nov., 12 
Law Is No Clock (e), Sept., 37 
Liquor Control in the U.S.A.—a 
debate, Jan., 12 


Law Enforcement 
(See Crime prevention, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Accident Preven- 
tion, Courts) 
Lawn Bowling, by Jim Spencer (1), 
May, 39 
League of Nations 
Evaluating the League of Nations 
a debate, by Joseph Avenol, 
and William R. Castle, Jr., 
Sept., 12; comments on League, 
May, 39; chart showing coun- 
tries with year of admission 
to League, Sept., 51 
Rotarians participating in League 
of Nations (h), Jan., 42 
Leavitt, Fenwick L. (1), July, 47 
Lebrun, Alfred (p), July, 42 
LeCron, Wilbur R. (1), Nov., 41 
Leel, Charles (p), Mar., 44 
Lehar, Franz (h), Apr., 37 
Lehmann, C. Ferd (p), Aug., 44 


Leisure Time Occupations 
From Golf to Garden, by William 
Henry Spence, Apr., 16 





Have You Met Mr. Toadflax? by 
Robert Sparks Walker, June, 16 
New Leisure to Learn, by L. V. 
Jacks, May, 9 
Recreation for Regina's Idle, by 
Robert H. Cook, Mar., 32 
What Is the Promise of Modern 
Life? by Farnsworth Crowder, 
Aug., 6 
(See also Hobbies and Sports) 
Leland, Henry M. (p), June, 23 
Lemons, Charles S., Is Senior Mem- 
bership the Answer? Dec., 41 
Leonard, Harold (p), Aug., 44 
Leprosy (Behold, There Came a Lep- 
er), Jan., 22 
Let Me Show You My Home Town, 
by Edgar A. Guest, June, 22 
Let's Go A’ Visiting (e), Oct., 37 
Let’s Start Our Spanish Now, by John 
D. Clark, Nov., 48 
Let’s Use the Grand Jury! by Wil- 
liam Feather, Sept., 24; comments 
on, Oct., 46 
Letters from a father to his son (Now 
You Are Twenty-one), Oct., 34 
Letters from readers (see Open For- 
um or names of contributors) 
Leu, Harry P. (p), Mar., 44 
Lewis, B. W., Is War Inevitable ?— 
YES, Aug., 51 
Lewiston-Auburn, Me. (r), Mar., 42 
Liberal, Kans. (r), Feb., 44 
Libraries 
How Sarnia Does It, Oct., 55 
Library? “It’s Easy,” says Utica, 
by Clyde B. Davis, July, 40 
New Life for Old Books (e), 
July, 39 
Rubber-Tired Libraries, by Glenn 
H. Holloway, Oct., 32 
License the U. S. Press, comments on 
debate in Dec., 1933, Feb., 2 
Lichtenhahn, Hans (p), July, 37 
Lincoln, Abraham (Lincoln Bribes 
Tad), Feb., 16 
Lindegrin, Carl (p), Mar., 48 
Liquor Control in the U.S.A. 
1. The State Store Plan by Gif- 
ford Pinchot; 2. The Regu 
lated, Licensed Retailer Plan, 
by Frank J. Loesch; Jan., 12; 
comments on, Apr., 36 
List, Thomas (p), Jan., 63; The Ro- 
mance of the Maoris, Sept., 2 
Literature, Immoral 
Character Training for Youth, by 
John Dewey, Sept., 6 
Smart to Be Dirty? by Channing 
Pollock, Dec., 18 
Little, Boyd A. (h), Mar., 34; (p), 
July, 36 
Little Limbs Made Straight, by Mil- 
ton L. Brown, June, 26 
Liverman, M. Gordon (p), Oct., 43 
Locke, M. W. (h), Oct., 39 
Loehr, Gus (p), Aug., 26 
Loesch, Frank J., Liquor Control in 
the U.S.A.—2. The Regulated, 
Licensed Retailer Plan, Jan., 12 


London Wheat Conference 


Pionecring with Wheat (ce), 
Apr., 24 
Tightening the Wheat Belt, by 


Frederick E. Murphy, Apr., 21 
Long-Run Way (e), Sept., 36 


Long time Rotary secretaries (See 
Stalwart Cogs in the Rotary 
Wheel) 


Longview, Wash. (p), Nov., 29 
Looking Ahead in 1934 (e), Jan., 44 
Looking into the Customer’s Head, 
by Donald A. Laird, Jan., 19 
Louden, Roy (p), June, 11 
Louisville, Miss. (r), Sept., 42 
Lowden, Frank (p), Aug., 38 
Lowry, Charles D. (h), Nov., 36 
Lumber (see Forestry) 
Lund, Robert L., The Thirty-Hour 


Week? NO—For Six Practical 
Reasons, Mar., 14 
Luxembourg 


Luxembourg (r), Nov., 37 
Lyman, C. Arthur (h), Nov., 35 
Lynchburg, Va., Rotary Club adopts 

family of seven (Rotary ‘“Dads’’ 

to Seven Orphans), Nov., 23 
Lyon, William J. (1), Oct., 2 


Me 


McAllen, Tex. (r), Dec., 37 


McAllister, Frank B., Open Up, Oy 
ster!, June, § 
McCool, John (1), Mar., 2 
McCuen, Edwin B. (p), July, 37 
McCutcheon, James (p), Mar., 38 
McDiarmid, E. W., Caesar's Way 
Dies Hard, Sept., 5 
McDonald, Angus (p), May, 35 
McDougall, John A. (1), July, 47 
McFaddin, Edward F., Revise Ro 
tary's Six Objects?——NO, Sept., 22 
McIntyre, William A. (p), Dee., 29 
McKeesport, Pa. (p), Dec., 37 
McKillop, J. R. (1), Feb., 39 
McKinney, George A. (p), Mar., 48 
McLaughlin, Donald R., Across the 
River—Ontario, June, 39 


McLellan, S. D. (p), Feb., 25 
McLoughlin, Joseph F. (p), Sept., 27 
McMaster, W. H. (1), Feb., 2 


McMurtrie, Douglas C., Civilization 
Follows the Press, Oct., 25 
McPherson, Kans. (r), May, 44 
McReynolds, Allen, Now You Are 
Twenty-one, Oct., 34 
McWilliams, A. F. (1), Feb., 39 
McWhood, Leonard B., author song, 


“Hymn of Nations,’’ May, 41 
M 
MacAlpine, Fred (p), July, 37 


MacBrien, Maj. Gen. J. H. (p) 
Oct., 9 


MacDonald, J. Ramsay (p), Feb., 18 

Machado, Luis (p), Dee., 40; Is 
Senior Membership the Answer? 
Dec., 40 

Machine Age 
Do We Need Birth Control for 


Ideas ?—a debate, by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, and Charles F. Ketter 
ing, Apr., 6 

Men, Machines, Progress, by Wal 
ter D. Head, Apr., 5 

Science Not the Villain (ce), 
Apr., 24 

(See also: Vocational Service, 

Industry, 

Mackay, Charles, ‘‘War in men's eyes 
shall be’ (poem), Oct., 53 

Mackinac—Paradise for Dobbin, by 
Roger Andrews, June, 43 

Macomber, Carl E. (1), June, 2 

Madariaga, Salvador de, The An 
archy in Men’s Minds, Jan., 6 

Madden, James (p), Mar., 44 

Madill, H. J. (h), Oct., 39 

Making Christmas a Reality (p), 
Dec., 39 

Making Banks Safe, by Rome C. Ste 
phenson, Sept., 34 

Malone, Paul B. (1), Nov., 2 

Man with the Scratchpad, It Hap 
pened at Detroit, July, 34; (See 
also Hourglas departments in each 
monthly issue) 


Busi 


ness, Invention) 


Manchuria 
Dairen (r), Mar., 39 
Mukden (r), Sept., 39 
Mangum, Okla (r), Feb., 44 


Manila Conference, The (e), Nov., 
30; (See also Philippines) 
Man’s Short Memory (ce), Jan., 34 


Mansfield, Mass. (r), May, 46 
Manufacturing 
Bat’a's House of Service, by Bert 
Zenaty, Oct., 28 
Looking Into the Customer’s Head, 
by Donald A. Laird, Jan., 19 


Our “Bright Idea’ Department, 
by Watson Davis, Feb., 45; 
Aug., 43 


Perfume Making in France (Grasse, 
City of Exotic Scents), 
July, 21 
Secret of French Stability, by John 
Brangwyn, Sept., 16 
Maoris (Romance of the Maoris), 
Sept., 29 
Maps 
Antarctica, Feb., §5 
Citrus fruit belt, Sept., 42 
City of Detroit, Mar., 20 
Comparative map showing 
favoring liquor repeal in 1920 


states 


as compared with 1933, 
Jan., 62 

Drought area in the United States, 
Nov., 58 


Great Lakes region, Feb., 27 
New Zealand, Sept., 56 
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Philippine Islands, Dec., 50 
Rotary world, Feb., 32 
Seadrome route across Atlan.ic, 
Jan., 10 
Marconi, Guglielmo, Marconi Visions 
New Radio Era, interview with 
Bryan S. Beddy, Dec., 24 
Mardones, Francisco (p), Dec., 28 
Marfa, Tex (r), Mar., 43 
Marion, Ill. (r), July, 46 
Marion, J. H., Jr., Fellowship: Yard- 
stick of Progress, Aug., 5 
Marion, Ohio (r), July, 46 
Markham, Edwin (h), May, 41 
Marlin - Huntsville, Tex., inter - city 
meeting (h), Nov., 35 
Marseillan, Ing. Francisco (p), 
Jan., 38 
Marshfield, Wis. (r), Oct., 42 
Marston, Fred (1), Aug., 2 
Martin, Clare (p), Dec., 40; Is 
Senior Membership the Answer? 
YES, Dee., 42 
Martins, Federico (p), July, 31 
Martinsville, Va. (r), Mar., 42 
Marvin, Dwight, Ankle - Deep Isn't 
Enough, Mar., 5 
Marysville, Kans. (r), Feb., 44 
Matowitz, George (p), Sept., 26 
Matson, Enor K. (p), Mar., 29 
Matter of Good Taste (e), Feb., 36; 
comments on, Aug., 2 
Matthews, James M. (1), Feb., 2 
Matthews, Jewell, The Canyon 
(poem), June, 56 
Maurois, André (p), Jan., 45; Eur- 
ope Eyes the New Deal, Feb., 6 
Maxwell, Franklin C. (p), Aug., 37 
May, Earl Chapin (p), July, 20; Yo 
Ho for a Circus Life! July, 18; 
Give the Boy a Horn! Deec., 21 
Mayhew, Arthur S. (p), June, 35 
Mead, Glenn C., a Begins at 
Home, Mar., 4 
Mead vs. Cogville Rotary Club—r. 
The Case for Harris Mead, Plain- 
tif, by “Attorney” L. Dudley 
Field; 2. The Case for the Rotary 
Club, Defendant, by “Attorney” 
Paul S. Bond, June, 12. Com- 
ments on, July, 2; Aug., 34 (See 
also: Senior Membership) 
Medical debate, comments on article 
in Aug., 1933, Jan., 43 
Meehan, Myrl L. (p), Aug., 44 
Meeman, Edward J. (p), Nov., 64; 
“Green Spaces” in German Cities, 
Nov., 16 
Meet Rotary’s President! (John Nel- 
son), by M. Benson Walker, 
Jan., 24 
Men, Machines, Progress, by Walte- 
D. Head, Apr., 5 
Menerey, E. J. (p), Aug., 44 
Menominee Falls, Wis., holds auc- 
tions for farmers (Our Country 
Neighbors—e), Nov., 30 
Mercer, Fred (h), Oct., 39 
Merchandising 
(Looking into the Customer's 
Head), Jan., 19; (Watchdogs 
for the Consumer), Feb., 29 
Merton, Arthur and Mrs. (h), Nov., 


35 
Mews, Arthur (1), Aug., 34 


Mexico 
Cordoba (r), June, 35 
Cuernavaca (r), Aug., 37 
Guadalajara (p), Mar., 39 
Matamoros (r), May, 43 
Mexico City (r), Aug., 37; (h), 

Mar., 34 
Morelia (r), Feb., 41; Sept., 39 
Monterrey (r), May, 43 
Orizaba (r), Aug., 37 
Torreon (r), July, 43; Dec., 35 
Tuxtepec (r), June, 35 
(For convention material see: Con- 
vention, 1935) 

Meyers, Gordon (p), Nov., 35 

Mickey Mouse (Around the World 
with Mickey Mouse), May, 22; 
(Mickey Leads the Way—e), 
June, 32 

Middlebury, Vt. (r), June, 36; 
Nov., 40 

Mikimoto, Kokichi (p), Jan., 45; 
Farming Oysters for Pearls, 
Dee., 9 

Miklas, Wilhelm (p), July, 42 

Milford, Dela. (r), Jan., 39 
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Millen, Will (1), Feb., 39 
Miller, John L. (h), Oct., 39 
Millikan, Robert A. (p), Feb., 52 
Mills, Joseph B., History Lives at 
Greenfield, May, 27 
Millward, Carl L. (p), July, 37 
Milner, Frank (p), Jan., 45 
Mine (poem), by Bert Cooksley, 
Mar., 4 
Miners (See Labor Unions) 
Minneapolis, Minn. (r), Mar., 41 
Minot, N. D. (r), Oct., 43 
Mitchell, Angus S. (p), July, 37 
Mitchell, S. D. (p), Jan., 37 
Mitton, T. W. (1), Feb., 39 
Miyaoka, Tsunejiro (p), July, 24 
Mobile, Ala., crippled children work 
(Little Limbs Made Straight), 
June, 26 
Modern Life 
(What Is the Promise of Modern 
Life?), Aug., 6 (See also Civ- 
ilization of the Future, Leisure 
Time Activities) 
Moes, G. (1), Sept., 2 
Money (See Inflation, Commodity 
Dollar, Banking) 


Monopolies 
NRA and “Fair Competition’? — 
a debate, by Donald R. Rich- 
berg, and Clarence Darrow, 
Ov., 12 
Who Should Make War Munitions 
—a debate, by Viscount Ce- 
cil, and Pertinax, Aug., 12 
Monson, Carl M. (p), Aug., 44 
Moore, Fred W. (1), Sept., 60 
Moral literature (See Literature) 
Moral Training 
(Character Training for Youth), 
Sept., 6 (See also: Character 
Training, Child Guidance, 
Ethics, Social Problems and 
Welfare) 

More About Esperanto — symposium 
on Esperanto debate, Nov., 32 
More Young Blood Question — sym- 

posium on Senior Membership, 
Dec., 40; (See also Senior Mem- 
bership) 
Morgan, Elisha (p), Aug., 44 
Morgenthau, Jr., Henry (p), Jan., 
16; Sept., 34 
Morris, R. W., 
inals, Apr., 29 
Morristown, N.J. (p), Sept., 40 
Morro Castle, heroes of (h), Nov., 35 
Mosseri, F. N. (p), July, 42 
Motor boat racing (Sure, I'll Try 
Again!—Gar Wood), June, 28 
Motoring (Drive So as to Arrive), 
Aug., 16 
Mount, Henry (1), Apr., 35 
Mount Vernon, Wash (h), May, 41 
Mount Vernon-Lisbon, Ia. (p), 
Jan., 40 
Movies 
Around the World with Mickey 
Mouse, by Jack Jamieson, May, 
22; Mickey Leads the Way 
(e), June, 32; “Country Doc- 
tor’ film includes Rotarian H. 
W. Gilhooly (h), Oct., 39 
Influence of movies on children 
(Character Training for 
Youth), Sept., 6 
Unclean movies (Smart to Be 
Dirty?), Dec., 18 


Tomorrow’s Crim- 


‘Moyer, Herbert T. (p), Mar., 48 


Mulholland, Frank L., Racial Ridi- 
cule—The Seeds of War, May, 38 
Mullin, Frank B. (p), Aug., 44 
Munitions Making 
Who Should Make War Muni- 
tions? The Government, by 
Viscount Cecil; The Private 
Interests, Regulated, by Per- 
tinax, Aug., 12 
Mujfioz, Manuel (h), Sept., 38 
Munro, Jim (1), Aug., 2 
Munson, O. J. (1), Apr., 36 
Murata, Shozo (p), July, 37 
Murchie, Ned H. (p), July, 37 
Murphey, Elmer R. (1), Mar., 2 
Murphy, Frederick E., Tightening 
the Wheat Belt, Apr., 21 
Murray, Stanley G. (1), Feb., 39 
Muscatine, Ia. (r), Oct., 43 
Music, value of bands in youth 
training (Give the Boy a Horn!), 
wg BR 





Mussolini, Benito (p), July, 42 

My Daughter and I, by Owen D. 
Rutter, Apr., 27; comments on, 
Aug., 2; Sept., 2 

My Detroit (poem), by Edgar A. 
Guest, June, 22 

My Kotary Dividends, by Fred L. 
I uas, Oct., 5 


N 


Names, easily misunderstood (h), 
Aug., 35 
Nash, George W. (p), July, 36 
Nashville Institute of International 
Relations (Nashville Will Talk It 
Over), May, 25 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act 
Europe Eyes the New Deal, by 
André Maurois, Feb., 6 
Is the New Deal Working? — a 
symposium, Mar., 45 
New Deal Alphabet, Apr., 61 
NRA and “Fair Competition’’— 
1. It destroys the Anti-trust 
Laws—the “little fellow’s’”’ 
buffer, by Clarence Darrow; 
2. The Recovery Act brings 
the Anti-trust Laws Up-to-date, 
by Donald Richberg, Nov., 12 
NRA Starts Act 2 by Warner S 
Hays, Jan., 26 
Paying for the New Deal, by 
Fred H. Clausen, Apr., 13 
Social Audit of the New Deal, 
by H. W. Kendall, Aug., 41 
Watchdogs for the Consumer, by 
Frederic C. Howe, Feb., 29 
(See also Business Recovery) 
Nationalism 
Anarchy in Men’s Minds, by Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, Jan., 6 
Diplomats Don’t Make Wars, by 
Frank H. Simonds, Mar., 6 
(See International Relations, In- 
ternational Service) 
Naugatuck, Conn. (r), Aug., 40 
Neate, H. R. (p), Oct., 41 
Nelson, Burton E. (p), Aug., 28 
Nelson, John (p), Jan., 24, 56; Apr. 
38; June, 10; July, 24, 33, 42; It- 
inerary of Tour (h), Jan., 42; Re- 
vise Rotary’s Six Objects?—YES, 
Sept., 20; Sands—From the Presi- 
dent's Office, Apr., 38; May, 41; 
Meet Rotary’s President (character 
sketch of John Nelson), by M. 
Benson Walker, Jan., 24 
Netherlands 
Amsterdam (r), Mar., 40 
Hilversum (p), Feb., 38 
The Hague (p), Mar., 40 
Netherlands Indies 
Bandoeng, Java (p), Dec., 36 
Cheribon, Java (p), Aug., 38 
Malang (p), May, 4 
New Deal (See National Industrial 
Recovery Act) 
New district in Rotary (h), Aug., 35 
New Governors (e), July, 39 
New Ideas in Business (See Business) 
New Leisure to Learn, by L. 
Jacks, May, 9; comments on, 
July, 47 
New Life for Old Books (e), July, 30 
New Orleans, La. (p), July, 43 
New Spaces to Explore (e), Dec., 27 
New York, N.Y. (p), Nov., 37; re- 
organizes jury system (What Ro- 
tarians Can Do About It), 
Sept., 27 
New Zealand 
Auckland (r), Jan., 38; Mar., 
41; July, 44; Aug., 37; Sept., 
40; Nov., 37; Dec., 35; (h), 
Jan., 42; revives interest in 
ex-Rotarian (Out, But Not For- 
en—e), June, 32 
Christchurch (r), Mar., 41; Apr., 
39; Sept., 40; wins conven- 
tion attendance contest (h), 
Aug., 36 
Distinguished Rotarians in New 
Zealand (h), Oct., 38 
Dunedin (r), Sept., 40 
Hamilton (r), Sept., 40 
Romance of the r+ dg by Thom- 


h (r), Sept., 40; 


Rotary forums (r), Mar., 40 
Rotary thrives in New Zealand 
(Australia . . . New Zealand 
—e), May, 37 
Whangarei (r), Feb., 41 
Newark, Ohio (r), Aug., 40; Oct., 
43; (p), Dec, 39 
Newcastle, Pa (p), Jan., 40 
Newfoundland 
St. John’s (1), Aug., 34; (r), 


Dec., 35 
Newkirk, Okla. (r), Nov., 40 
Newspapermen’s Fellowship Commit- 
tee (h), Aug., 36 
Nicaragua 
Managua (r), June, 34 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. (Peace Can Be 
Dramatized—e), Dec., 26 
N.LR.A. Rotary Advisory Commit 
tee discharged by Board of Direc- 
tors (h), Sept., 38 
Nissen, S. B. (1), June, 37 
No Miracle at Three Lakes, by Bob 
Becker, May, 34 
Noblin, E. Y. (1), Nov., 42 
Norden, Carl J. (1), Feb., 39 
Norris, Claude B. (1), Jan., 43 
North Canton, Ohio (r), Feb., 43 
North, Jack E. (p), Aug., 44 
Northern Sunset (poem), by Arthur 
Wallace Peach, Apr., 4 
Norwalk, Conn. (r), Oct., 41 
Norway 
Bergen (r), Dec., 35 
Oslo (r), June, 34 
Stavanger (r), Nov., 37 
Ténsberg (r), June, 34 
Norwich, N.Y. (p), Jan., 38 
Norwood, Mass. (r), July, 45 
Nova Scotia Rotarians hosts to 32nd 
district (And a Pilgrimage to 
Grand Pré), Nov., 34 
Now You Are Twenty-One, by Allen 
McReynolds, Oct., 34 
Nugent, James (h), Aug., 36 
Nutting, F. W. (p), Oct., 42 
O 


Oakland, Cal. (r), Mar., 42 

Oberlin, Kans. (r), Jan., 39 

Objects of Rotary (See Six Objects 
of Rotary) 

Official Call to 1934 Convention, 


Jan., . 36 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (r), Oct., 41; 
(p), Apr., 44 

Olid Age, happiness in (Relativity of 
Time—e), Dec., 27 

Old Age Pensions (l), May, 40 

Old Rail Fence (poem), by Robert 
Sparks Walker, Aug., 4 

Old Rotary Custom (e), Aug., 33 

Olinger, George W. (p), July, 36 

Olkowski, Harry M. (p), May, 35 

Omaha, Neb. (r), Apr., 41; 
Sept., 42 

On Grousing (e), Aug., 3 

On to Detroit! (Official ally, 
Jan., 36 

On Rotary Paternity (e), Feb., 37 

One hundred per cent attendance rec- 
ords (See Attendance) 

One-man Qrchestra— Roy F. Gard- 
ner (h), Oct., 38 

Only Wise Man, by Charles W. Fer- 


guson, Dec., 16 
Opelika, Ala. (p), Aug., 38; (r), 
Feb. 


+» 43 
pen Up, Oyster! by Frank B. Mc- 

Allister, June, 5 

Orchestras (See Bands, Boys Bands) 

Osborne, Kans. (r), Aug., 40 

a a Vocational Group (1), 
Feb., 

Otto, Cc. William (p), July, 36 

Ouimet, Francis, Putting Begins at 
Home, Aug., 19 

Ounce of Prevention (e), Jan., 34 

Our “Bright Idea’’ Department, by 
Watson Davis, Feb., 45; Aug., 43 

Our Country Neighbors (e), Nov., 30 

Our Evolving =" ae by 
Frank G. Lankard, 

Our Expanding diary ~ Leland 
D. Wood, May, 5 

Our Readers’ Open on, a, 2, 
43; Feb., 2, 39; Mar., 2, 37; 
Apr., 2, 35; May, 2, 39; June, 
2, 37; July, 2, 47; Aug., 2, 34; 
Sept., 2, 60; Oct., 2, 45, 46; 
Nov., 2, $2, 41, 61; Dec., 2, 46 

Out But Not Forgotten (e), June, 32 
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P 


Pacifie Conference : 

Fifth at Manila (The Manila 
Conference—e), Nov., 30: 
(The Ever-Romantic Philip- 
pines), Dec., 31 

Page Boswell (e), July, 39 

Palestine : 

Jerusalem (Rotary in Jerusalem— 
e), May, 37 

Paley, William Samuel (p), May, 15 

Pan-American Day (h), Jan., 42; 
Apr., 37 

Pandia, Nayan H. (1), Mar., 2 

Pangborn, John C. (p), Aug., 44 

Paraguay 
Asuncién (p), Oct., 40 ; 

Paramount Service, by H. H. Skinner, 
Aug., 63 

Parker, Laurence (1), Nov., 41 

Parks F 
Children’s playgrounds provided 

by clubs, (p), Apr, 44 | 

“Green Spaces” in German Cit- 
ies, by Edward J. Meeman, 
Nov., 16 

Waterton - Glacier International 
Peace Park (Play Bridges Na- 
tional Frontiers), July, 16 

When Funds Fail (editorial on 
building a park from a_ rub- 
bish heap), June, 33 

Partlow, William D. (p), Dec., 29 

Pasha, Mohamed Shahine (p), 
July, 42 

Passaic, N.J. (r), Feb., 44 

Past District Governor, In, Out, and 
In Again, Apr., 19 

Past President’s Page 
Confessions of a Rotary Politician, 

by Russell F. Greiner, 
Apr., 45 

Racial Ridicule— The Seeds of 
War, by Frank L. Mulholland, 
May, 38 

Service Begins at Home, by Glenn 
C. Mead, Mar., 49 

Tree That Is Rotary, The, by Al- 
len D. Albert, Dec., 43 

Past service membership (See Senior 
Membership) 

Patterson, J. Milton (p), July, 36 

Paul, Charles H. (p), Mar., 48 

Pawhuska, Okla. (r), Jan., 39 

Pawtucket, R.I. (r), May, 46 

Paying for the New Deal, by Fred 
H. Clausen, Apr., 13 

Peace at a Price (e), May, 36 

Peace Can Be Dramatized (e), Dec., 
26 (See also International Rela- 
tions, International Service, World 
Peace) 

Peach, Arthur Wallace, Northern Sun- 
set, Apr. 4; Trees in Winter, 
Dec., 4 (poems) 

Peacock, George S. (p), Aug., 44 

Peacock, H. (p), Oct., 41 

Peak, Bart N.-(p), July, 36 

Pearl culture (Farming Oysters for 
Pearls), Dec., 9 

Pearson, D. C. (p), July, 37 

Pearson, George (h), Jan., 42 

Pecos, Tex. (r), Mar., 42 

Peekskill, N. Y. (r), Aug., 40 

Peet, J. H. (1), Nov., 41 

Perfume making (Grasse, City of 
Exotic Scents), July, 21 

Perkins, Frances (p), Jan., 27 

Perkins, Silas H. (1), Mar., 37 

Perkins, Theron D. (p), Dec., 22 

Permit Citizens to Carry Firearms? 
YES — Restriction Aids the Law- 
breaker, by J. Lovell Johnson; 
NO—Except Under Strict Control, 
by Royal S. Copeland, Feb., 12; 
comments on, Mar., 38; Apr., 35; 
Aug., 34 

Perry, Chesley R. (p), July, 24, 33; 
Esperanto Symposium, Nov., 32; 
Rotary Grew and We Moved, 
Dec., 38 

Pertinax, Who Should Make Muni- 
tions ?—The Private Interests Reg- 
ulated, Aug., 14 

Peru 
Arequipa (r), Sept., 39 
Cajamarca (r), May, 44 
Callao (r), Sept., 39 
Iquitos (r), Jan., 37 
Lima (r), Feb., 42; Oct., 40 
Moquegua (r), Apr., 39 


Tacna gives lectures on agricul- 
tural methods (Our Country 
Neighbors—e), Nov., 30 

Tarma (r), Mar., 40 

Petersburg, Ill. (p), Apr., 56 
Peterson, Charles W. (h), Nov., 35 
Pettengill, Samuel B., M.C., The 

Dome of the Capitol (poem), 

Apr., 46 

Pettit, Thelma G. (1), Aug., 34 

Phe!ps, Prof. William Lyon (h), Aug., 
35; (p), June, 10 

Philadelphia, Pa. (p), Aug., 37 

Philippine Islands 

Ever - Romantic Philippines, by 
James King Steele, Dec., 31 

Iloilo Rotary Club's work for 
lepers (Behold, There Came a 
Leper), Jan., 22 

Manila (r), Jan., 38; Mar., 40; 
Nov., 38; (p), June, 36; 
Manila Conference (e), 

Nov., 30 
Phillips, Robert F. (p), Jan., 56; 
July, 24 
Phillips, William (p), July, 37 
Photo-electric cell (The Amazing 
Electric Eye), Aug., 22 
Phoenix, Ariz. (r), May, 44 
Piccard, Auguste (p), Feb., 22 
Piccard, Jean, Stratosphere — Super- 
Highway of the Air, Feb., 21 
Piccione, Luigi (p), July, 37 
Pieper, O. T. (p), Aug., 44 
Pilet-Golez, Marcel (p), Aug., 28 
Pinchot, Gifford, Liquor Control in 
the U.S.A.—1. The State Store 

Plan, Jan., 12 

Pioneering with Wheat (ce), Apr., 2 

Piqua, Ohio (r), Mar., 43 

Pitkin, Walter B. (p), Jan., 44; 
Oct., 2; Youth Looks for a Job, 
Nov., 6 

Pittman, Senator Key (p), Jan., 18 

Pittsburgh, Pa., boys band (Give the 
Boy a Horn!), Dec., 21 

Plainview, Tex. (r), Mar., 42 

Play Bridges National Frontiers, by 
Frank Chapin Bray, July, 16 

Playgrounds (All Children Must 
Play), Apr., 44 

Plumb, Wm. D. (p), Mar., 44 

Plymouth, Mich. (r), May, 46 

Poland 
Warsaw (r), Apr., 41 

Polar exploration (Why the Antarc- 
tic Again?), Feb., 9 

Politics 

Citizen’s responsibility (I’m Glad 
I Ran for Office), Nov., 9 

International politics (Anarchy in 
Men’s Minds), Jan., 6 

Pollock, Channing (p), Nov., 2; 

Smart to Be Dirty? Dec., 18 

Pomare, Sir Maui (p), Sept., 31 

Pontius, Milt (1), Apr., 2 

Pooley, Joseph E., Susie Squinted, 
Nov., 5 

Port Allegany, Pa. (p), Apr., 44; 
(r), Sept., 42 

Port Arthur, Tex. (r), Mar., 42 

Port Chester, N.Y. (r), May, 46 

Porter, W. Logan (p), Oct., 38 

Porto Rico, Mayaguez (r), July, 43 

Portsmouth, N.H. (r), Nov., 39 

Portugal 

Funchal, M (p), July, 44 

Porto (p), Sept., 40; (r), Mar., 
39; Aug., 37 

Potts, Capt. Emmett (p), Sept., 25 
Pottstown, Pa. (r), May, 44 
Poverty, relief of (See Community 

Service, Social Problems and Wel- 

fare, Government, National Indus- 

trial Recovery Act) 
Preserving the Past, etchings of 

Greenfield Village, May, 4 

Price Level 

Stabilization of (See Inflation, 
Money, National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, Business, Industry) 

Prices (Watchdogs for the Consumer), 

Feb., 29 

Princeton, Ind (r), Jan., 41 

Princeton, Maine (p), Nov., 38 

Printing, early history of (Civiliza- 
tion Follows the Press), Oct., 25 

Prior, Percy B., Radio Around the 
World, Apr., 26 

Private charity, need for (Human 
Lives at Stake), Nov., 25 


Private vs. governmental control of 
industry (See Government, Busi- 
ness, Industry) 

Problem boys (Holy Smoke!), Aug., 
9 (See also: Character Training, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Youth Serv- 
ice) 

Profit Motive 
Christmas and the Go-giver, by 

Vash Young, Dec., 6 
Our Evolving Business Ethics, by 
Frank G. Lankard, Dec., 5 

Progressive Fellowship (editorial com- 
ment on meetings in homes of 
members), Mar., 31; comments 
on, May, 2 

Prohibition (Liquor Control in the 
U.S.A.—a debate), Jan., 12 

Proper, Datus (p), Oct., 43 

Provo, Utah (r), Apr., 42 

Public office (I’m Glad I Ran for 
Office), Nov., 9 

Public Safety (See Accident Preven- 
tion) 

Pugsley, Charles W. (h), Mar., 34; 
Nov., 36 

Putting Begins at Home, by Fran 
cis Ouimet, Aug., 19 


Queen Astrid of Belgium (p), 
June, 4 
Queen Mary of England (p), 
Apr., 39 
R 


Race, Stuart R. (1), Nov., 41 
Racine, Wis., organizes International 
Council (An Ideal at Work—e), 
Dec., 26 
‘Rackham, Horace (p), June, 2 
Racial Ridicule—The Seeds of War, 
by Frank L. Mulholland, May, 38 
Radicalism, combatting (Universities 
Face Radicalism), Oct., 22 
Radio 
Marconi Visions New Radio Era, 
interview with Guglielmo Mar 
coni, by Bryan S. Beddy, 
Dec., 2 
Radio Around the World, by Percy 
B. Prior, Apr., 26 
Radio — The _ British Way, by 
Stephen King-Hall; The Amer 
ican Way, by Earl Reeves, 
May, 12. Comments on, June, 
37; Aug., 2 
Rotary Broadcasts, St. Louis (h), 
Feb., 38; Rotary Internation 
al and Chicago Rotary Club, 
June, 2 
Short wave broadcasting (For a 
Thrill—Call “CQ"), Aug., 30 
Rand, Clayton (h), Oct., 39 
Rapid City, $.D. (r), Oct., 41 
Rays on the Horizon (e), July, 38 
Reader’s Open Forum, Jan., 2, 43; 
Feb., 2, 39; Mar., 2, 37; Apr., 
2, 35; May, 2, 39; June, 2, 37; 
July, 2, 47; Aug., 2, 34; Sept., 
S, Go; Oek.,. s 48; Nev., 2, §2, 
41, 61; Dec., 2, 46 
Recipe for Staying Young, by Mil 
dred D. Shacklett (poem), 
Aug., 58 
Recovery Through Craft Fellowship, 
by Vivian Carter, Mar., 25 
Recreation for Regina’s Idle, by Rob- 
ert H. Cook (See also Hobbies, 
Leisure Time Activities, Mar., 32 
Redmond, Percy (1), May, 39 
Reeves, Earl, Radio—The American 
Way, May, 14 
Reith, Sir John (p), May, 13 
Relativity of Time (editorial on grow- 
ing old gracefully), Dec., 27 
Religious training for children (Char 
acter Training for Youth), Sept., 
6 (See also Character Training, 
Child Guidance, Youth Service) 
Rentz, Fred L. and Jacob (p), 
Jan., 40 
Resolution 34-1 to be presented at 
1935 convention (See Senior Mem 
bership) 
Retailing 
Looking into the Customer's Head, 
by Donald A. Laird, Jan., 19 
Watchdogs for the Consumer, by 
Frederic C. Howe, Feb., 29 
Reviews (See Book Reviews) 
Revise Rotary’s Six Objects? YES, 


by John Nelson; NO, by Edward 
F. McFaddin, Sept., 20 

Reynolds, Colonel John (p), Jan.; 42 

Rhodes Scholar, C. Lyman Emrich, 
Jr. (h), Nov., 35 

R.1.B.1, status of, in Rotary (h), 
June, 31 

Rich, Raymond T. (1), Apr., 35 

Richards, Morgan (p), Mar., 28 

Richberg, Donald (p), Nov., 64, 
NRA and “Fair Competition’’ 
The Recovery Act brings the Anti 
trust Laws Up-to-date, Nov., 14 

Richmond, Ky. (r), July, 46 

Richmond, Mich. (r), July, 46 

Richmond, Va. (r), Mar., 42 

Riley, john H. (r), Aug., 35 

Riley, Lieut. Wilbur (p), Nov., 35 

Riverdale, N.Y. (p), Oct., 41 

Road | Have Travelled, by Paul P 
Harris, Feb., 5 

Robbins, R. B. (1), June, 2; (p), 
Mar., 48 

Robins, Mrs H M (Pp). July, 32 

Robins, Harry M., Detroit Went to 
Boston, Apr., 50 

Robinson, Charles Larned, What Ro 
tarians Can Do About It, Sept., 27 

Robinson, Henry Morton, interview 
with Ab Jenkins, Drive So as to 
Arrive, Aug., 16 

Robinson, Homer (p), Aug., 44 

Robinson, Sir Thomas W. (p), 
Aug., 36 . 

Robinson, U. G 1), Oct., 46 

Rochester, N. Y. (r), Apr., 42 

Rockefeller Institute in Pieping 
May, $1 

Rockford, Ill. (p), Aug., 40 

Rocking-Chair Tourist (¢), Sept., 36 

Rocky Mount, N.C r), Mar., 41; 
May, 46 

Rogers, Ross D. (p), Feb., 25 

Romance of the Inland Seas, by Nor 
man Beasley, Feb., 26 

Romance of the Maoris, by Thomas 
List, Sept., 29 

Ronald, W. R. (h), Nov., 36 

Roosevelt, Franklin (p), Jan., 16 

Roosevelt Highway (h), June, 31 

Rose, Edward (1), Jan, 2 

Rotarian ‘“‘Bill’’—A true story, an 
onymous, Aug., 45 

RoTaRiAN, THe (Your Magazine 
editorial on use of the magazine 
Apr., 25; Library subscriptions 
(1), Dec., 2; Use of —by speakers 
(1), Oct., 45 

Rotarian’s Bookshelf, by Plautus, Jan., 
63 (See also Book Reviews) 

Rotarians, business relations between, 
decision of the 1934 board of di 
rectors (Business Among Rota 
rians—e), Sept., 37 

Rotary Advancing (e), Mar., 30 

Rotary, Achievements of 
Caesar's Way Dies Hard, by FE 

W. McDiarmid, Sept., 5 
Rotary in a Progressive World, by 

Robert L. Hill, July, 5 
Rotary Under the Microscope, by 

Allen D. Albert, Aug., 25 

Rotary Anniversary 
Road I Have Travelled, by Pau! 

P. Harris, Feb., 5 
Rotary Trail Jottings (e), Feb., 37 

Rotary appreciated most by most ar 
dent workers Ankle-Deep Isn't 
Enough), Mar., 5 

Rotary Around the World, Jan., 37; 
Feb., 41; Mar., 39; Apr., 39; 
May, 43; June, 34; July, 43; 
Aug., 37; Sept., 39; Oct., 40; 
Nov., 37; Dec., 35 

Rotary Boys Work (See major head 
ing, Youth Service 

Rotary broadcasts (see Radio—Rotary 
Broadcasts ) 

Rotary club (autonomy of individual 
club—Each Club Is a Unit—e 
June, 33 

Rotary club publications (Matter of 
Good Taste 
jokes in club publications), Feb., 
36; comment on, Aug., 2 

Rotary — Club Service (See major 
heading, Club Service 

Rotary clubs—population statistics (h), 
Feb., 38 

Rotary clubs in Small Towns (Small 
Towns Need Rotary), Nov., 28 


editorial on risque 
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Rotary—community service (See ma- 
jor heading, Community Service) 

Rotary conferences (See Pacific Con- 
ference, Assemblies, Inter-district 
meetings, and Conventions 

Rotary Convention 
(See Convention [Detroit] 1934) 

Rotary Crossword Puzzles, Aug., 42; 
Sept., 45; Oct., 52; Nov., 50; 
Dec., §2 

Rotary “Dads’’ to Seven Orphans, by 
John B. Winfree, Jr., Nov., 23 

Rotary education (Rotary Question 
and Answer Box) Sept., 43 

Rotary Extension 
On Rotary Paternity (e), Feb., 37 
Increases in membership, new 

clubs (h), Feb., 38; Apr., 37; 
May, 41; June, 31; Aug., 35; 
Sept., 38; Oct., 38; Nov., 36; 
Dec., 38; Growth shown by 
charts, Aug., 26 

Rotary fathers and sons (See major 
heading Fathers and Sons in Ro- 
tary) 

Rotary fellowship (See major head- 
ings, Club Service and Fellow- 
ship) 

Rotary fiction (Rotarian Bill), 

Aug., 45 

Rotary Foundation 
Committee appointed (h), Nov., 36 
Prize winning essay in contest (A 

6-Point Pgace Plan), July, 52 

Rotary, Future of 

Recovery Through Craft Fellow- 
ship, by Vivian Carter, 
Mar., 25 

Rotary Under the Microscope, by 
Allen D. Albert, Aug., 25 

Tree That Is Rotary, by Allen 
D. Albert, Dec., 43 

Rotary Grew and We Moved, by 
Chesley R. Perry, Dec., 38 

Rotary History 
Confessions of a Rotary Politician, 

by Russell F. Greiner, Apr., 45 
Four original Rotarians (p), 


Aug., 26 
Objects of Rotary in 1906, 
Sept., 20 
Rotary growth shown by charts, 
Aug., 26 
Rotary hole-in-one club, Mar., 48, 
Aug., 44 


Rotary Hourglass, Jan., 42; Feb., 38; 
Mar., 34; Apr., 37; May, 41; 
June, 31; Avug., 35; Sept., 38; 
Oct., 38; Nov., 35; Dec., 38 

Rotary in a Progressing World, by 
Robert L. Hill, July, 5 

Rotary in Colombia (e), Jan., 35 

Rotary in Jerusalem (e), May, 37 

Rotary International Service (See ma- 
jor heading, International Service) 


Rotary Membership Rules 
Revision of 
Mead vs. Cogville Rotary Club— 
a debate, by ‘Attorneys’ L. 
Dudley Field and Paul S. Bond, 
June, 12; comments on, July, 
2; Aug., 34 
Rotary Still Experimenting (e), 
Dec., 27 
“More Young Blood’ Question: Is 
Senior Membership the An 
swer? Dec., 40 
Rotary public relations committee, 
meeting of, Dec., 38 
Rotary Question and Answer Box, 
Sept., 43 
Rotary Rolls Forward, by Leland D. 
Case, July, 25 
Rotary songs, Come Men of Rotary 
(h), Aug., 36; Hymn of Nations, 
by Leonard B. McWhood (h), 
May, 42 
Rotary Statistics 
Charts showing growth of Rotary, 
Aug., 26; Sept., 38 
Distribution of clubs by popula- 
tion (h), Feb., 38 
Rotary Still Experimenting (e), 
Dec., 27 
Rotary ‘reall Jottings (e), Feb., 37 
Rotary Under the Microscope, by 
Allen D. Albert, Aug., 25 
Rotary, Value of 
Back and Happy (e), Apr., 25 
In, Out, and In Again, by a Past 
District Governor, Apr., 19 


articles refer to last two or three pages of the issue of THe RoTaRIAN named 





My Rotary Dividends, by Fred L. 
Haas, Oct., 5 
Page Boswell (e), July, 39 
Road I Have Travelled, by Paul 
P. Harris, Feb., 5 
Rotary Under the Microscope, by 
Allen D. Albert, Aug., 25 
Small Towns Need Rotary, by 
Fred H. Clausen, Nov., 28 
Tree That Is Rotary, The, by 
Allen D. Albert, Dec., 43 
Rotary Vocational Service (See major 
heading Vocational Service) 
Rotary Youth Service (See major 
heading Youth Service) 
Rotary and Yrator clubs (Rotary 
Backwards—e), Nov., 30 
Roth, James H. (h), Sept., 38 
Round the Family Reading Lamp, 
comments on, Jan., 43; Feb., 2 
Rounds, Miss Dorothy (p), Nov., 39 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (How 
Canada Curbs Crime), Oct., 9 
Rubber-Tired Libraries, by Glenn H. 
Holloway, Oct., 32 
Rugby (Football on Its Native Heath), 
Nov., 19 
Ruleville, Miss. (p), Jan., 39; 
Nov., 40 


Rumania 
Brasov (r), May, 43 
Timisoara (r), Jan., 37; Feb., 41; 
Apr., 39; (p), Mar., 40 


Rural-urban Relations, Pro- 
motion of 
Our Country Neighbors (editorial 
giving specific programs suc- 
cessfully carried through by 
various Rotary clubs), Nov., 30 
Small Towns Need Rotary, by 
Fred H. Clausen, Nov., 28 
Rushmore, Edwin H. (p), July, 35 
Russia 
(What's Happening in Soviet 
Land?), June, 19 
Rutland, Vt. (r), Jan., 40 
Rutter, Owen, My Daughter and I, 
Apr., 27 
S 


St. Francis Valley (Fourth prize win- 
ner in vacation photograph con- 
test), Jan., 33 

St. Joseph, Mo. (r), Feb., 43 

St. Louis, Mo. (r), Apr., 41 

Salem, Mass. (r), July, 46 

Salesmanship 
Christmas and the Go-giver, by 

Vash Young, Dec., 6 
(See also Merchandising, Retail- 
ing) 

Salina, Kans. (r), Aug., 40 

Saline, Mich. (r), Nov., 39 

Salisbury, Md. (r), Sept., 41 

Salt Lake City, Utah (r), Mar., 42 

Salten, Felix (p), Dec., 29 

San Antonio, Tex. (p), Mar., 41; 
Oct., 43; (r), Jan., 40; Apr., 42; 
Dec., 37 

San Bernardino, Cal. (p), May, 46; 
(r), Jan., 40 

Sanctuary on the Gaspe (Second prize 
winner in vacation photograph 
contest), Jan., 31 

Sanders, Fred (h), Aug., 35 

Sands—From the President’s Office, 
% John Nelson, Mar., 34; Apr., 

; May, 41 

ae Franco, Cal. (h), Apr., 37; 
(r), Apr., 41 

Sarmento, Jose Carlos de Moraes and 
wife (p), July, 34 

Sato, Yuki (p), July, 43 

Sattazahn, Lloyd A. (1), Feb., 39 

Schaller, George J. (p), Sept., 47 

Schiele, Silvester (p), Aug., 26 

Schiller, Jacob (p), Mar., 44 

Schilling, Jr., L. M. von (1), Sept., 2 

Schneller, William H. (p), July, 37 

Schofield, Herbert (p), Oct., 2 

Scholz, Karl, What's Happening in 
Soviet Land? June, 19 

Schools 
Cheaper than Jail (editorial on 

value of investing in schools as 
crime preventive), Nov., 31 
Encourage the Teacher (editorial 
on recognizing outstanding 
teachers), Aug., 33 
Moral training in schools (Char- 


acter Training for Youth), 
Sept., 6 
Schools, Homes, and Red Finger- 
nails (symposium), Nov., 41 
Schools’ opportunity to combat 
wrong influence of books and 
movies (Smart to be Dirty?), 
Dec., 18 
Schools or Jobs (editorial comment 
with statistics showing that 
schools do prevent crime), 
Nov., 31 
Schools, their part in combatting 
radicalism (The Universities 
Face Radicalism), Oct., 22 
Schools vs. Jails (e), Feb., 36 
Youth Looks for a Job, by Walter 
B. Pitkin, Nov., 6 
(See also: Child Guidance, Char- 
acter Training, Education, 
Youth Service) 
Schubert’s Litany, by Philip E. 
Browning (poem), May, 62 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. (r), Aug., 40 
Science 
Amazing Electric Eye, by John 
Winthrop Hammond, Aug., 22 
Benetits of invention to industry 
Do We Need Birth Control for 
Ideas?—a_ debate, by Sir 
Josiah Stamp and Charles 
F. Kettering, Apr., 6 
Men, Machines, Progress, by 
Walter D. Head, Apr., 5 
Marconi Visions New Radio Era, 
an interview by Bryan S&S. 
Beddy, Dec., 24 
New Ideas in Business, by Wat- 
son Davis, Feb., 45; Aug., 43 
Opportunities for future scientific 
development (New Spaces to 
Explore—e), Dec., 27 
Science Not the Villain (e), 
Apr., 24 
Stratosphere — Super-Highway of 
the Air, by Jean Piccard, 
Feb., 21 
Why the Antarctic Again? by 
Richard E. Byrd, Feb., 9 
Scotia, N. Y. (r), Dec., 36 


Scotland 
Ayr (r), June, 34 

Scott, A. N. (1), Sept., 60 

Scott, George D. (p), Aug., 44 

Scranton, Pa. (r), May, 45 

Scurrah, Percy B. (p), July, 36 

Seadromes (Stepping Stones for Sea- 
planes), Jan., 9 

Seale, Edward Wynn (p), July, 37 

Seattle, Wash. (r), Apr., 42 

Secret of French Stability,” by John 
Brangwyn, Sept., 16 

Secretaries, long time (See Stalwart 
Cogs in the Rotary Wheel) 

Secretariat of Rotary International 
moves (Rotary Grew and We 
Moved), Dec., 38 

Seely, Hart I. (p), Mar., 44 

Selby, Homer C. (p), po age 36 

Sellers, Colonel Sanford (p), Dec., 28 

Selling (See Salesmanship, Merchan- 
dising, Retailing) 


Senior Membership Plan 
Mead vs. Cogville Rotary Club—l. 
The Case for Harris Mead, 
Plaintiff, by ‘Attorney’ L. 
Dudley Field; 2. The Case for 
the Rotary Club, Defendant, by 
“Attorney” Paul S. Bond, June, 
12; comments on, Aug., 34 
Rotary Still Experimenting (e), 
Dec., 27 
“More Young Blood’’ Question: 
Is Senior Membership the An- 
swer? Dec., 40 
Sergent, L. W. Wilson (p), Jan., 40 
Sergent, Paul Wilson (p), Jan., 40 
“Service Above Self” 
Christmas and the Go-giver, by 
Vash Young, Dec., 6 
Only Wise Man, by Charles W. 
Ferguson, Dec., 16 
Our Evolving Business Ethics, by 
Frank G. Lankard, Dec., 5 
Paramount Service, by Dr. H. H. 
Skinner, Aug., 63 
Service Begins at Home, by Glenn 
C. Mead, Mar., 49 
Service, spirit of (See Service Above 
Self) 
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Seton, Ernest Thompson, Holy 
Smoke! Aug., 9 

Settle, Thomas G. Ww. (p), Jan., 4: 

Sex in literature and the theate; 
(Smart to be Dirty?) Dec., 18 

Shacklett, Mildred D., Recipe fo; 
Staying Young (poem), Aug., <s 

Shakespeare Memorial Theater (.\ 
Jam Factory on the Avon), 
Mar., 16 

Shakespeare . . . Twain (e), Feb., 3- 

Sharpe, M. R. (1), Nov. 2 

Shaw, Ed F. (p), Aug., 44 

Shaw, E. Roy (p), May, 16; July, 3 

Shaw, ra A. (p), Jul y, 36 

Shedd, H. (1), Feb., 2 

Shelbyville, a (r), Sept., 42 

Sheldon, Henry S. (p), Aug., 29 

Shenandoah, Pa. (r), Feb., 42 

Shenton, Dr. Herbert N. (p), June, 11 

Shepherd, J. S. (1), July, 47 

Shipping (Romance of the Inland 
Seas), Feb., 26 

Shoemaker, Charles E. (1), Apr., 2 

Shoe making in Czechoslovakia 
(Bat’a’s House of Service), 


Oct., 28 
Sholtz, Dave (p), Aug., 29 
Shorey, Hiram (p), Aug., 26 
Shreveport, La. (r), Mar., 43 
Siam 
Bangkok (r), Jan., 37; Apr., 40 
Silva, Felipe (p), July, 36 
Silver Lining (Third prize winner in 
Vacation photograph contest), 
Jan., 32 
Simonds, Frank H. (p), Feb., 2; 
Diplomats Don’t Make Wars, 
Mar., 6 
Sinding-Larsen, Holger (p), July, 37 
Singapore, by Catherine E. Berry 
(poem), July, 54 
Sioux City, Ia. (r), Apr., 41; 
Sept., 41 
Sitsen, P. H. W. (p), Aug., 38 
Six Objects of Rotary 
Revise Rotary’s Six Objects? YES, 
by John Nelson; NO, by Ed 
ward F. McFaddin, Sept., 20 
Six Objects of Rotary in Esper- 
anto, Oct., 13; in Spanish, 
Oct., 15; in 1906, Sept., 20; 
in various languages, Sept., 22 
Six-Point Peace Plan, by Thomas 
Chin, July, 52 
Sixth Object 
(See International Relations and 
International Service) 
Sixty-year-old Rotarian who joined 
because of friendships in Rotary 
(Page Boswell—e), July, 39 
Skewes, James (h), Apr., 37 
Skinner, H. H., The Paramount Ser 
ice, Aug., 63 
Skowhegan, Me. (r), June, 36 
Slater, Mo. (r), Sept., 42 
Sleeper, Josiah (1), Oct., 45 
Sloan, George A. (I), Mar., 46 
Slutz, Frank D. (p), Jan., 64; Day 
ton’s Self-Help Plan, Jan., 28 
Small Rotary clubs (Small Towns 
Need Rotary), Nov., 28 
Small Towns 
Secret of French Stability, by John 
Brangwyn, Sept., 16 
Seven smallest towns in Rotary 
(h), Apr., 37 
Small Town, by Badger Clark 
(poem), Nov., 46 
Small Towns Need Rotary, by 
Fred H. Clausen, Nov., 28 
Smart to Be Dirty? by Channing Pol- 
lock, Dec., 18 
Smith, Albert T. (p), ig 36 
Smith, Pard H. (1), A 2 
Snoxhill, J. (p), agg 
Soccer (Football on Its Native Heath), 
Nov., 19 
Social Audit of the New Deal, by 
H. W. Kendall, Aug., 41 


Social Problems and Welfare 
Accident prevention (See major 
heading Accident Prevention) 
“Behold, There Came a Leper,’ 
by Alva J. Hill, Jan., 22 
Chadron, Neb., Rotarians study 
local" traffic problems (Th: 
Americanese for It—e), 


Chester, Pa., Rotarians work with 
delinquent boys and encourage 
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outstanding teachers (Encour- 
age the Teacher—e), Aug., 33 

Child Welfare (See Youth Serv- 
ice) 

City Beautification (When Funds 
Fail—e), June, 33 

Crime prevention (See major head- 
ing Crime Prevention) 

Dayton’s Self-Help Plan, by Frank 
D. Slutz, Jan., 28 

Do We Need Birth Control for 
Ideas?—a debate, by Sir Jo- 
siah Stamp and Charles F. 
Kettering, Apr., 6 é 

Homeless boys (Got Five Minutes 
for a Boy?), Feb., 34 

Human Lives at Stake, by Albert 
D. Lasker, Nov., 25 

Influence of suitable family life 
on children (Character Train- 
ing for Youth), Sept., 6 

Jury system, reorganization of 
(What Rotarians Can Do About 
It), Sept., 27 i 

Juvenile delinquency (See major 
heading Juvenile Delinquency) 

Labor problems (See major head- 
ing Labor) 

Leisure time activities (See ma- 
jor heading Leisure Time) 
Recreation for Regina’s Idle, by 
Robert H. Cook, Mar., 32 
Reform in government (See Gov- 

ernment) 
Vagrants (Chipmunks and Chip- 
munk People), May, 30 
What Is the Promise of Modern 
Life? by Farnsworth Crowder, 
Aug., 6 
(See also Community Service, Ed- 
ucation, Family Life, Youth 
Service, Civilization of the 
Future) 
Sokolsky, George E., Is Communism 
Inevitable? NO, Dec., 14 
Some ABC’s of Modern Money, by 
Irving Fisher, Oct., 16; comments 
on, Dec., 30 . 
Some Call It Mud, by Donald Hough, 


Oct., 19 
Somerville, Mass. (r), May, 45 
Sound pictures (See Movies) 
South Hill, Va. (r), Aug., 40 
Spahr, W. E. (1), Mar., 37 
Spain 
Logrofio (r), Apr., 40 
Madrid (r), Jan., 37; (p), 
Mar., 42 
Toledo (r), Sept., 39 
Valladolid (r), July, 45 
Vigo (p), Sept., 41 
Spangler, Geo. H. (1), Apr., 2 
Spanish, Study of 
Let’s Start Our Spanish Now, by 
John D. Clark, Nov., 48 
Spanish Lessons, Nos., 1 and 2, 
Nov., 49; Dec., 44 
Start Your Spanish Now (e), 


Oct., 37 
Sparks, R. B. (1), Nov., 42 
Speakers before Rotary Clubs (An 
Old Rotary Custom—e), Aug., 33 
Speed, H. K. (p), July, 36 
Speedboat racing (‘Sure, I'll Try 
Again !’’—Gar Wood), June, 28 
Spence, Wm. H. (1), June, 37; From 
- Golf to Garden, Apr., 16 
Spencer, Jim (1), May, 39 
Spinetto, David J. (p), Jan., 38 
Sports 
Baseball, origin of (Here Baseball 
Was Born), June, 25 
Bowling Notes, by Barbara Louk- 
ota, Apr., 57 
Duck Hunting (Some Cal! It 
Mud), Oct., 19 
Football on Its Native Heath, by 
F. N. S. Creek, Nov., 19 
Golf (Putting Begins at Home), 
Aug., 19 
Tennis—It’s a Grand Old Game, 
by Jean Borotra— as told to 
John Tunis, July, 9 
This Fishing Business, by Harold 
Titus, Apr., 31 
Springdale, Ark. (r), July, 46 
Springfield, Mo. (r), Feb., 44 
Sproul, Robert G., Universities Face 
Radicalism, Oct., 22 
Stahr, Henry Irvin (p), June, 31 


Stalwart Cogs in the Rotary 
Wheel 


Mar., 28 
Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
Enor K. Matson, Lewistown, 
Mont. 


Morgan Richards, Selma, Ala. 
Fred H. Timpson, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Stamp, Sir Josiah (p), Mar., 2; Do 
We Need Birth Control for New 
Ideas? 1. A ‘“‘technique of ac- 
commodation,”” Apr., 6 

Start Your Spanish Now (e), 


Oct., 37 
Status of R.I.B.I. within R.I. (h), 


June, 31 

Steeb, Carl E. (1), Feb., 2 (h), 
Apr., 37 

Steele, James King, The Ever-Ro- 


mantic Philippines, Dec., 31 

Stephens brothers, R. Allan, G. Ha- 
ven, and William H., (p), 
Apr., 37 

Stephenson, Rome C., Making Banks 
Safe, Sept., 34 

Stepping Stones for Seaplanes, by 
Captain Hugh Duncan Grant, 
Jan., 9; comments on, Apr., 35; 
Oct., 45 

Sterling, Ill. (r), May, 46 

Sterling, John (1), Aug., 2 

Still the World’s Great Illusion, by 
Sir Norman Angell, June, 6; com- 
ments on, July, 2 

Stocks 
(When to Buy Stocks), May, 19 

Stockwell, Walter L. (p), July, 36 

Stojadinovic, Milan (p), July, 24, 28 

Stokowski, Leopold (p), May, 15 

Stoltze, Norris S. (p), July, 36 

Storm Lake, Ia. (r), Nov., 39 

Strachey, John, Is Communism In- 
evitable? YES, Dec., 12 


Straits Settlements 
Penang (r), Apr., 40; June, 34 
Stratosphere — Super-Highway of the 
Air, Feb., 21 (See also Aviation) 
Suberts, Pauls (p), Feb., 43 
Subsistence units (Dayton’s Self-Help 
Plan), Jan., 28 
Sullivan, Mark (p), June, 9 
Suilivan, W. B. (1), Oct., 45 
Sultan of Selangor (p), Aug., 29 
Sun Life Assurance Company build- 
ing (p), Jan., 56 
“Sure, I'll. Try Again!’’—Gar Wood, 
by J. Lee Barrett, June, 28 
Susie Squinted, by Joseph E. Pooley, 
Nov., § 
Sutherland, Fred B. (p), Nov., 37 
“Swapping” Presidents (e), May, 37 
Sweden 
Managed currency in Sweden 
(Some ABC’s of Modern Mon- 
ey), Oct., 16 
Stockholm (r), June, 34 
Work of Swedish clubs in behalf 
of unemployed (r), Feb., 41 
Sweetwater, Tex. (r), Apr., 41 


Switzerland 
Aarau (r), June, 34 
Bienne (r), June, 34 
Swope, Gerard (p), Jan., 48 
Sykes, Judge Eugene (p), May, 15 
Sykes, Tom Alderman (p), July, 37; 
(h), Nov., 36 
Syracuse, Kans. (r), Nov., 39 
Syracuse, N.Y. (r), Apr., 42 


e 


Taber, W. S. (1), Dec., 46 
Tagore, Rabindranath, Water 
cinths (poem), June, 58 
Tale of a Horse, by Chad Wallin, 

Feb., 63 
Tampa, Fila. (r), May, 46 
Tarboro, N.C. (r), Nov., 40 
Tardy, Edward H. (p), Mar., 44 
Tarrytown, N.Y. (r), Sept., 42 
Tarwater, Tom T. (1), Sept., 2 
Taxation (Unpaid Taxes Build a 
City Hall), Aug., 31 
Taylor, Alva W. (p), May, 25 
Taylor, Carter (1), Dec., 46 
Taylor, Thomas H. (p), July, 37 
Teachers (Encourag: the Teacher—e), 
Aug., 33 
Teague, W. C., Nzshville Will Talk 


Hya- 
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It Over, May, 25 
relevision 
Development of (Marconi Visions 
New Radio Era), Dec., 24 
Tennis—It’s a Grand Old Game, 
July, 9 
Terrell, Zack (p), July, 19 
Terry, Prentiss (h), Apr., 37 
Thatcher, Earle G. (p), July, 37 
Theater 
Jam Factory on the Avon, by 
Clinton P. Anderson, Mar., 16 
Influence on children (Character 
Training for Youth), Sept., 6 
Smart to Be Dirty? Dec., 18 
Then Comes Progress (¢), Feb., 36 
Thirty-Hour Week? YES, by William 
Green; NO, by Robert L. Lund, 
Mar., 12 
This Fishing Business, by 
Titus, Apr., 31 
This Is Russia, by George Earl Raig 


Harold 


uel and William Kistler Huff 
(book reviewed), Jan., 63 
This Month We Present, Feb., 24; 


Aug., 28; Dec., 28 

Thomas, James S. (1), Dec., 46 

Threlford, William Lacon (h), 
Feb., 38 

Thomas, Senator (p), Jan., 18 

Thompson, B. R. (p), July, 37 

Thompson, James E. (p), Mar., 44 

Thorwall, Paul T. (p), July, 24; 
Aug., 38 

Three Lakes, Wis. (r), Mar., 43; 
(No Miracle at Three Lakes), 
May, 34 

Three Pressures to Modern War by 
Upton Close, Oct., 6; 
on, Nov., 2 

Three Musketeers of Rotary (p), 
July, 34 

Tightening the Wheat Belt, by Fred 
erick E. Murphy, Apr., 21 

Time to Take Stock? (e), Aug., 33; 
comments on (1), Oct., 2 

Timpson, Fred H. (p), Mar., 29 

Titania’s Palace (p), Apr., 39 

Titsworth, Paul (p), Jan., 25 

Titus, Harold, This Fishing Busi 
ness, Apr., 31 

Tolman, William H. (p), Feb., 24 

Tomorrow's Criminals, by R. W 
Morris, Apr., 29 

Topeka, Kans (p), Jan., 39 

Torre, Juan Migoya (p), July, 37 

Tourists 
(Hail, Hail, the Tourist!), July, 

6; (See also Travel, Interna 
tional Service) 

Towne, W. J. (1), July, 47 

Townsend, William  H., 
Bribes Tad, Feb., 16 

Trade unions (See Labor) 


comments 


Lincoln 


Transportation 
Air travel 
Stepping Stones for Seaplanes, 
by Captain Hugh Duncan 
Grant, Jan., 9 
Zeppelins over the Horizon, by 
Karl Arnstein, Mar., 9 


Automobile 
Gasoline - Buggy Beginnings, 
by E. A. Batchelor, 
Mar., 19 
Shipping 


Inland Seas, 
Beasley, 


Romance of the 
by Norman 
Feb., 26 
Trant, James B., Disagreement on 
Six Counts, Dec., 45 


Travel 
Possibilities of travelling through 
books (Rocking-Chair Tourist 
—e), Sept., 36 
Proper way to travel (Hail, Hail, 
the Tourist!), July, 6 


Travelling Libraries 
How Sarnia Does It, Oct., 55 
Rubber-Tired Libraries, by Glenn 
H. Holloway, Oct., 32 
Travis, Walter J. (p), Aug., 21 
Tree That Is Rotary, The, by Al- 
len D. Albert, Dec., 43 
Trees in Winter (poem), by Arthur 
Wallace Peach, Dec., 4 
Trenton, N.J. (r), July, 45 
Trimble, Lee S. (1), Feb., 40 
Trotter, Eugene T. (p), Mar., 4! 
Tubbley, G. N. (p), Oct., 42 


interview with Jean 
It's a Grand Old 


Tunis, John R., 
Borotra, ‘Tennis 
Game, July, 9 

Tupper, Vernon (p), May, 25 

lurcovic-Kutjevski, Baron (p), 
Aug., 29 

Tweed, Fred H. (p), Nov., 37 

I'wenty-Thirtian (h), Jan., 42 

I'wo Rivers, Wis. (p), Feb., 43 


Unemployment 
Dayton's Self-Help Plan, by Frank 
D. Slutz, Jan., 28 
Getting Labor's Point of View, 
by Whiting Williams, Sept., 9 


Human Lives at Stake, by Albert 
D. Lasker, Nov., 25 
New inventions—do they contrib 


ute to unemployment? (Do We 
Need Birth Control for Ideas? 
a debate), Apr., 6 
Recreation for Regina’s Idle, by 
Robert H. Cook, Mar., 32 
Phirty-Hour Week?—a debate, 
Mar., 12 
Vagrancy (Chipmunks and Chip 
munk People), May, 30 
Youth Looks for a Job, by 


ter B Pitkin, Nov » © 


Wal 


See also Social Problems and 
Welfare, Community Service, 
Industry, National Industrial 
Recovery Act) 

Union City, Ind. (p), Sept., 39; (r 

Jan., 41 

Unions (See Labor Unions) 
Union of South Africa 

Cape Town (r), July, 43 

Johannesburg (r), Sept., 39 

Pietermaritzburg (r), Apr., 39 


Pretoria (r), Mar., 39 
Queenstown (r), Nov., 3 
U.S.-Canadian Coitiperation 


Play Bridges National Frontiers, 
by Frank Chapin Bray, 
July, 16 

Why Not Plan for Peace? ¢), 
July, 38 


Tniversities Face Radicalism, by Rob 
ert G. Sprsul, Oct., 22, 
on, Dec., 46 


comments 


Unpaid Taxes Build a City Hall, by 
Blanche Wood, Aug., 31 

Unusual classification (Farming Oy 
sters for Pearls), Dec., 9 

Unusual meeting places, Malang, 
N.I. (p), May, 43 

Uruguay 
Paysandié (r), Feb., 41; May, 44 

Usman, Sir Mahomed (p), Dec., 28 

Utica, Mich., Rotary Club helps es 
tablish library (A Library? “It's 
Easy,’’ Says Utica), July, 40 

Use of THe Rorarian in schools 


Aug., 2 
Vv 


Vacation Photograph Contest 


Announcement of contest for 1934 
May, 58; June, 38; July, 63 
Aug., 45 


Prize winning photographs in 1933 
published Jan., 30 
A Kentucky Idyll, 


Conheim: second 


contest, 
first prize 
Bernard B. 
prize—Sanctuary on the Gaspe, 
Clarence E. Premo; third prize 
- Silver Lining, Thurston 
Hatcher; fourth prize St 
Francis Valley, George Nakash 
Photos winning honorable mention 
— “Peep-bo!”” Margarethe 


Mangschou, Feb., 4; Evening, 
L. C. Davis, Mar., 4; The 
Barn, Wilfred H. Wolfs, 
July, 63 


Vagrancy (Chipmunks and Chipmunk 
People), May, 30 

Valentine, Neb. (r), Aug., 40 

Vallejo, Cal. (Pp), Dec » 33 


Value of Rotary (Sec Rotary, value 
of ) 
Vandenhaute, Paul (p), July, 37 


Senior Membership, Dec., 40 
van Kooy, Cornelia (1), Jan., 43 
Vedder, Glenn E. (1), Nov., 42 
Veteran Secretaires (See Stalwart Cogs 

in the Rotary Wheel) 

Victors in Spite of Hardship, by Wil 

liam Lowe Bryan, Jan., 5 
Virginia, Minn. (p), Nov., 40 











KEY: 


Numerals indicate page number ; 
For cities, see respective countries (exclusive of the United States). 


e, editorial comment; 


h, hourglass; 1, letters; 


Pp, pictures; r, Rotary 


Around the World item. 


For biographical data on authors, and additional | re ading references on specific articles refer to last two or three pages of the issue of THe Rorartan named 


Voentional Guidance 


Survey of employment opportun- 


ities for youth (Youth Looks 
for a Job), Nov., 6 
(See also Youth Service and Child 


Guidance) 


Vocational Service 
Advice Rotarians may give to 
youth regarding careers (Youth 
Looks for a Job), Nov., 6 
Bat'a’s House of Service, by 
Zenaty, Oct., 28 
Business Among Rotarians (e¢) 
Sept., 37 
Business Recovery Shows held by 
Rotary Clubs, Mar., 36 
Developing friendships 
newly arrived business 
(Hamilton Does It—e), 
Jan., 35 
Evolution of better business stand 
ards 
Christmas and the Go-giver, 
by Vash Young, Dec., 6 
Our Evolving Business Ethics, 
by Frank G. Lankard, 
Dec., 5 
Imagination in one’s daily 
(He Wasn’t Bored—e), 
May, 36 
Paramount Service, The, by H. H. 
Skinner, Aug., 63 


Bert 


among 
men 


work, 


Recovery Through Craft Fellow- 
ship, by Vivian Carter, 
Mar., 25 

Rotary service should begin in 


one’s own business or profes- 
sion, (Service Begins at Home), 
Mar., 49 
Vocational Service 
May, 63 
For listings by character of 
business and other voca- 
tional topics, see below: 
Agriculture, April, 21; Apr., 24 
Architecture, Mar., 16 
Armaments, Aug., 12 
Automobiles, Mar., 19; Aug., 16 
Aviation, Jan., 9; Mar., 9 
Banking, Sept., 34 
Business ethics, Dec., 5; Dec., 6 
Business, private versus govern- 
mental control, Aug., 12; 
Nov., 12; Dec., 12 
Business recovery, Feb., 6; Feb., 18 
Capitalism,» Nov., 12; Dec., 12 


in Canada, 


Collective bargaining, July, 12; 
Sept., 2 

Commodity Dollar, Oct., 16; 
Dec., 30 

Courts, Sept., 24, 27, 37 


Economic Recovery, Feb., 6; Feb., 
18; Mar., 22 

Economics, Jan., 16; Feb., 18; 
Mar., 22; Apr., 6; July, 12; 
Oct., 16; Dee., 30 

Education, Feb., 36; Aug., 33; 
Sept., 6; Oct., 22; Nov., 6, 
31, 41 

Employer-employee relations, Mar., 
2; July, 12; Sept., 9; Oct., 28 

Engineering, Apr., 6 

Forestry, Nov., 16 

Gold, Jan., 16; Oct., 16; Dec., 30 

Government, Jan., 12; Apr., 13; 
Aug., 12; Sept., 14; Nov., 9, 
12; Dee., 12 

Industry, Jan., 19; Mar., 12, 19; 
Apr., 5, 6, 24; July, 12; Aug., 
123; Sept., 9, 16; Oct., 28; 
Nov., 14 

Inflation, Jan., 16; 
Dec., 30 

Inventions, Feb., 45; Apr., 5, 6; 
Aug., 43 

Jewelry, Dec., 9 

Labor, Mar., 12; Apr., 
2; Sept., 9, 16 

Law, Jan., 12; Feb., 12; 
24, 27, 37; Nov., 12 

Libraries, July, 39, 40; 
Oct., 32, 55 

Machine Age., Apr., 5, 6 

Managed currency, Jan., 16; Oct., 
16; Dee, 30 


Oct., 16; 


5, 6; July, 


Sept., 


Manufacturing, Jan., 19; Feb., 
45; Apr., 5, 6; July, 21; 
Aug., 43; Sept., 16; Oct., 28 


Merchandising, Jan., 19; Feb., 29 
Money, Jan., 16; Feb., 39; Oct., 
16; Dee., 30 








Monopolies, Aug,., 12; Nov., 12 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 
Jan., 26; Feb., 6, 29; Mar., 
45; Apr., 13; Aug., 41; 
Nov., 12 

Price level, stabilization of, Oct., 
16; Dec., 30 

Printing, Oct., 25 

Private vs. government control of 
industry, Aug., 12; Nov., 12; 
Dec., 12 

Profit motive, Dec., 5, 6 


Radio, Apr., 26; May, 12; June, 
37; Aug., 2, 30; Dec., 24 
Retailing, Jan., 19; Feb., 29; 


Dec., 5, 6 
Science, Feb., 9, 21; Apr., 5, 6, 
24; Aug., 22; Dec., 24, 27 
“Service Above Self,’’ Aug., 63; 
Dec., 5, 6, 16 
Sports, Apr., 57; June, 25; July, 
9; Aug., 19; Oct., 19; 
Nov., 19 
Unemployment, Jan., 28; Mar., 
ga; Apr. $5, 63-2, 903 
Sept., 9; Nov., 6, 25 
Von Frenckell, Karl, Esperanto —a 
Tongue All Men Can Easily Learn 
—1. Rotary Should Endorse It, 
Oct., 12 
Voting 
“I’m Glad I Ran for Office,’ by 
Joshua D’Esposito, Nov., 9 
Statistics on votes cast in U.S., 


Nov., 11 
W 
Wading pools (p), Apr., 44 
Walker, M. Benson, Meet Rotary’s 


President, Jan., 24 


Walker, Robert Sparks (p), June, 64; 


Have You Met Mr. Toadflax? 
June, 16 
Wallin, Chad (h), May, 41; A Tale 


of a Horse, Feb., 63 
Walsh, Louis A. (1), Apr., 35 
Walton, Herbert K. (p), July, 36 


Wang, C. T., China—Changing and 
Yet Unchanged, May, 6 
War 
Cause of 
Racial Ridicule—The Seeds of 
War, by Frank L. Mulhol- 
land, May, 38 


Three Pressures to Modern 
War, by Upton Close, 
Oct., 6 
Cost of 


Price (editorial 
giving statistics), 


Peace—at a 
comment 
May, 36 
Folly of 
Still the World’s Great Illu- 
sion, by Sir Norman An- 
gell, June, 6 
Is War Inevitable? YES, by B. 
W. Lewis; NO, by Martin 
Zielonka, Aug., 51 
War in Men’s Eyes (poem), by 
Charles Mackay, Oct., 53 
Who Should Make War Muni- 
tions?—a debate, by Viscount 
Cecil, and Pertinax, Aug., 12 
Washington, D.C. (r), May, 44 
Washington, N.J. (r), Dec., 37 
Watchdogs for the Consumer, by 
Frederic C. Howe, as told to Ol- 
iver McKee, Jr., Feb., 29 
Water Hyacinths (poem), by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, June, 58 
Waterton-Glacier International Peace 
Park (Play Bridges National Fron- 
tiers), July, 16 
Watertown, N.Y. (r), July, 46 
Waupun, Wis., holds Saturday pro- 
grams for farmers (Our Country 
Neighbors—e), Nov., 30 
Waurika, Okla. (r), July, 45 


Webster City, Ia. (r), Apr., 42 
Wegner, E. S. (1), Oct., 46 
Weir, George (h), Jan., 42 
Weisiger, Kendall (1), Aug., 2 


Welcome, Thrice Welcome, by Paul 
King and Richard C. Hedke, 
May, 16 

Wells, Richard H. (p), July, 36 

Wenatchee, Wash. (p), Feb., 44; (r), 
June, 36; July, 46 

Werth, Erich (1), May, 2 

West Virginia (r), Oct., 43 

Weston, Edgar W. (p), Mar., 44 

Wetstein, Mentor (1), May, 40 
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What Is the Promise of Modern Life? 
by Farnsworth Crowder, Aug., 6; 
comments on, Oct., 46 

What Rotarians Can Do About It, 
by Charles Larned Robinson, Sept., 
27; comments on, Oct., 46 

What Rotary Means to Me 
In, Out, and In Again, by a Past 

Rotary District Governor, 
Apr., 19 
Small Towns Need Rotary, by 
Fred H. Clausen, Nov., 28 
(See also Value of Rotary) 

What Rotary Means to My Town, 
announcement of contest, 
Nov., 28, 47 

What’s Happening in Soviet Land? 
by Karl Scholz, June, 19 

Wheat 
Pioneering with Wheat (e), 

Apr., 24 
Prices charted, Oct., 17, 61, 62 
Tightening the Wheat Belt, by 
Frederick E. Murphy, Apr., 21 

Wheel, jade, presented to Douglas 
Howland (h), Mar., 34 

Wheeler, Charles E. (1), Jan., 2 


Wheeler, Charles L. (p), June, 9 

When Funds Fail (e), June, 33 

When to Buy Stocks, by Roger W. 
Babson, May, 19; comments on, 
June, 37 


Where Science Stops (¢), Oct., 36 

While the Men Are Busy, by Georgia 
Jamieson, June, 51 

White, Charles E. (p), July, 26 

White, C. H. (1), May, 39 

White, George, with model Seadrome 
(p), Oct., 45 

White, Stewart Edward, Hail, 
the Tourist! July, 6 

Whitely, Rt. Hon. J. H. (p), May, 13 

Who Should Make War Munitions? 
The Government, by Viscount Ce- 
cil; The Private Interests, Regu- 
lated, Pertinax, — 12; com- 
ments on, Oct., 4 

Why Not Plan for Peace? (e), 
July, 38 

Why the Antarctic Again? by Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, Feb., 9; comments 
on, July, 47 

Whyte, George (p), Dec., 2 

Whyte, Jess (p), Dec., 2 

Wichita, Kans. (r), Feb., 43 

Widener, A. M. (p), Mar., 48 

Wikander, Gunnar W. (p), Mar., 44 

Wilcox, Ariz. (r), Nov., 40 

Wild flowers, study of (Have You 
Met Mr. Toadfiax?), June, 16 

Wild life and game conservation (No 
Miracle at Three Lakes), May, 34 

Wilkins, Sir Hubert (p), Feb., 56 

Williams, Frank D. (p), Sept., 47 

Williams, Whiting, Getting Labor's 
Point of View, Sept., 9 

Williamsburg, Va. (r), Mar., 43 

Williamstown, Pa. (r), Feb., 43 

Willis, Raymond E. (p), July, 36 

Williston, N.D. (r), Jan., 41 

Wilson, Burney (1), Apr., 35 

Wilson, Gill I. (p), July, 36 

Wilson, John E., The Boy Speaks 
(poem), Aug., 57 

Wilson, L. W. (p), Jan., 40 

Wilson, Paul (p), Jan., 40 

Winchester, Va. (p), Oct., 40; (r), 
Jan., 41; July, 46; Dec., 36; 
build Red Cross highway station 
(The Highway Peril—e), Aug., 32 

Winfree, John B., Jr., Rotary “Dads” 
to Seven Orphans, Nov., 23 


Hail, 


Winston-Salem, N.C. (r), Mar., 42;* 


May, 45; July, 46 

Winter, ss (1), Apr., 36; 
July, 

Winter ree, Fla. (r), July, 46 

Winona, Minn. (r), Jan., 39 

Wise Man (The Only Wise Man), 
Dec., 16 

With President Nelson on an Over- 
seas Mission, July, 42 

Wood, Blanche, Unpaid Taxes Build 
a City Hall, Aug., 31 

Wood, Charles L. (p), July, 36 

Wood, Leland D., Our Expanding 
Backyard, May, 5 

Wood, Ralph V., Chipmunks and 
Chipmunk People, May, 30 

Woodin, William H. (p), Jan., 17 

Wood, Gar, interview with J. Lee 
Barrett, “Sure, I'll Try Again!— 


—Gar Wood,” June, 28 
Woods, Sam (1), Feb., 2; May, 2 
Wooster, Ohio (p), Apr., 56 
World Map of Rotary, Feb., 32 
World Peace 
(See International Relations, Ip 
ternational Service, War) 
World Politics 
Anarchy in Men’s Minds, The, by 
— de Madariaga, 
Jan., 
Diplonaes Don’t Make Wars, by 
Frank H. Simonds, Mar., 6 
World Turns the Corner, The, by 
Rudolf Holsti, Mar., 22 i 
World-Wide radio broadcast present 
ed by Chicago Rotary Club coép- 
-erating with Rotary International, 
June, 2; Rays on the Horizon (e), 
July, 38 
Wright, Paul (1), Apr., 35 
Wuerfel, Carl A. (p), July, 64 
Wysocki, Theodere (1), July, 47 


Y 
Yakima, Wash. (r), May, 45 
Yeo, Francis, City Streets (poem), 
Nov., 4 
Yo Ho for a Circus Life! by Ear! 
Chapin May, July, 18; comments 
on, Sept., 2 
Yoneyama, Umekichi, bust of, 
Aug., 35 
Yopp, Martin J. (1), July, 47 
You Need No Key to Detroit! by 
Clinton P. Anderson, June, 9 
Young, Charles (p), Aug., 38 
Young, Vash (p), Dec., 64; Christ- 
mas and the Go-giver, Dec., 6 
Your Magazine (editorial comment on 
use of THE ROTARIAN by district 
governors and club officers), 
Apr., 25 
Your Magazine and Your Club, cir- 
cular issued by THe Rorarian 
(h), Aug., 36 
Youth Service 
All Children Must Play, Apr., 44 
Character Training for Youth, by 
John Dewey, Sept., 6 
Civilization Insurance (editorial 
on Youth Week), Apr., 25 
Give the Boy a Horn! by Ear! 
Chapin May, Dec., 21 
Got Five Minutes for a Boy? by 
Frederick E. Baker, Feb., 34 
Holy Smoke! by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Aug., 9 
Human Lives at Stake, by Albert 
D. Lasker, Nov., 25 
My Daughter and I, 
Rutter, Apr., 27 
Necessity for clean movies and 
literature (Smart to Be 
Dirty?), Dee., 18 
“Now You are Twenty-One,”’ by 
Allen McReynolds, Oct., 34 
Recognition of teachers contribut- 
ing to character development 
(Encourage the Teacher—e), 


by Owen 


Aug., 33 

Rotary “Dads” to Seven Or 
phahs, by John B. Winfree, 
Jr., Nov., 23 

Tomorrow’s Criminals, by R. W 
Morris, Apr., 29 

Youth Looks for a ils by Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin, Nov., 6 

Yrator eo = Backwards 
—e), Nov., 

(See also Ristden Child Guid 
ance, Character Training, Juv 
enile Delinquency, Family Life) 

Yugoslavia 

Beograd (r), Feb., 41 

Frontispiece: Yugoslavian scene, 
Sept., 4 

Zagreb (r), Mar., 39; June, 34; 
Dec., 35 

Z 


Zaba, Joseph S. (p), July, 37 

Zanesville, Ohio (r), Jan., 41 

Zenaty, Bert, Bat’a’s House of Serv- 
ice, Oct., 28 

Zielonka, Martin, Is War Inevitable? 
—NO, Aug., 51 

Zeppelins Over the Horizon, by Kar! 
Arnstein, Mar., 9 

ay say + we L. (p), 
Aug., 3 

Zimmern, Yee J. (p), Mar., 44 














